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HAVING YOUR name in this directory will introduce you to many old and new firms during the year, whom you 
do not know or could not meet in any other way. Many new concerns are looking for connections, seeking an outlet or 
an inlet, possibly in your territory. It is certain that they turn to this recognized Directory, and act upon the sugges- 
tions it gives them. The cost is only $10 per year. = 


AMARILLO, TEXAS 
Grain Exchange Members 


Burrus Panhandle Elevators, public storage-mdsing. 
Great West Mill & Elevator Co., millers, grain dealers. 
Henneman Grain & Seed Co., seeds and grain.* 
Kearns Grain & Seed Co., grain-field seeds.* 

Stone, Lester, grain merchant. 


BALTIMORE, MD. 
Chamber of Commerce Members 
Beer & Co., Inc., E. H., grain, hay, seeds.* 


BUFFALO, N. Y. 

Corn Exchange Members 
American Elvtr. & Grain Div., recrs., shprs., consmts.* 
Cargill, Incorporated, grain merchants. 
McConnell, E. E., consignments, brokerage. * 
Lewis Grain Corporation, consignments. 
MecKillen, Inc., J. G., consignments. s 
Provoost, S. E., grain and feed broker.* 
Wood Grain Corp., consignments, brokerage.* 


e BURLINGTON, IOWA 
Member Chicago Board of Trade 
Bartlett-Frazier Co., grain merchants.* e 


CAIRO, ILL. 


| Hastings Co., Samuel, receivers and shippers.* 


CEDAR RAPIDS, |OWA 


Federal-North Iowa Grain Co., country run grain.* 
Piper Grain & Mfg. Co., receivers and shippers. 
Wilder Grain Co., grain merchants.* 


ms CHICAGO, ILL. 
7 Board of Trade Members 


Bailey & Co., E. W., grain commission merchants.* 
Bennett & Co., Jas. E., grain, provisions, stocks.* 
Bartlett-Frazier Co., grain merchants.* 

Harris, Burrows & Hicks, grain & prov. futures.* 
Havey, E. F., commission merchant.* — 

Hoit & Co., Lowell, commission, grain and seeds. 
Hulburd, Warren & Chandler, grain commission mcebts.* 
Lamson Bros. & Co., grain, stocks, provisions.* 
Norris Grain Co., grain merchants.* 

Quaker Oats Co., grain merchants. 


CLEVELAND, OHIO 


The Bailey Cain Co., shpr. grain, millf’d, oil, ¢.s, meal.* 
The Cleveland Grain Co., home office.* 


COLUMBUS, OHIO 


Cummings & McAlister, brokers grain, feed, oil.* 
Dill Grain Co., L. J., shippers grain-feed. 


CINCINNATI, OHIO 
The Early & Daniel Co., grain and feed service.* 


' DALLAS, TEXAS 
Crouch Grain Co., J. C., buyers wheat, corn, oats.* 


DECATUR, ILL. 
Baldwin Elevator Co., grain merchants,* , 
Evans Elevator Co., grain, Chicago B. of T. Members.* 
Livergood & Hight, consignments & futures solicited.* 


- 


FORT WORTH, TEXAS 

Grain and Cotton Exchange Members 
Bennett & Co., Jas. E., grain, stocks, provisions. 
Brackett Grain Co., brokerage, consignments.* 
Carter Grain Co., C. M., brokerage and consignments.* 
Davitte Grain & Feed Co., grain merchants. 
Lone Star Elevators, public storage-merchandising. 
Rogers Co., E. M., brokerage and consignments.* 
Smith-Ingraham Grain Co., domestic-export grain, 
Strader, Ralph, brokerage, consgmts., merchants, 
Transit Gr. & Comm. Co., consignments-brokerage.* 


HUTCHINSON, KAN. 


Farmers Co-Operative Comm. Co., grain storage. 
Smoot Grain Co., oper, Grain Belt Blevator,* 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 
Board of Trade Members 
Cleveland Grain Co., grain commission.* 


JACKSON, MICH. 
Gates, Harry D., wholesale hay and ‘‘Servall’’ litter. 


KANSAS CITY, MO. 
Board of Trade Members 


Christopher & Co., B. C., cash and options.* . 
Davis-Noland-Merrill Grain Co., grain mehts.* —_ 
The Kansas Elevator Co., mlg. wheat, corn, oats, barley.* 
Meservey-O’Sullivan Grain Co., gr. mehts., consgnmts.* 
Moore-Seaver Grain Co., grain receivers.* 
Scoular-Bishop Grain Co., eonsignments.* ‘ 
Simonds-Shields-Lonsdale Grain Co., grain merchants.* 
Vanderslice-Lynds Oo., kafir, milo, consignments.* 
Wolcott & Lincoln, Inc., consignments.* 


LITTLE ROCK, ARK. 
Farmer Co., E. L., grain & feed broker. 


LOS ANGELES, CALIF. 
Member Chicago Board of Trade 
Clyde Vedder & Co., broker, grain, provisions, stocks. 


LOUISVILLE, IKY¥, 
Board of Trade Members — ys 
Zorn & Co., S., receivers and shippers.* 


MEMPHIS, TENN. 
Merchants Exchange Members 


Buxton, W. H., broker and commission merchant,* 


MILWAUKEE, WIS. 
Grain & Stock Exchange Members, 
Stratton Grain Co., grain merechants.* 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN, 
Chamber of Commerce Members 
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PEORIA, ILL. 
Board of Trade Members 
Bartlett-Frazier Co., grain merchants.* _ — 
Bowen Grain Co.. H. D., grain commission.* - 
Cole Grain Co., Geo. W., receivers and shippers. t ; 
Dewey & Sons, W., grain commission.* | - 


. 


PITTSBURGH, PA. — 


Member Grain and Hay Exchange : 
Rogers & Co., Geo. E., receivers, shippers.* 


Feltman Grain Co., C. H., grain commission.  __ va { 
Luke Grain Co., grain commission.* hag — 
Miles, P. B. & C. Ci, grain commission.* ~ ~ ae F 
. HF aj ¥ : ig te 5 

PHILADELPHIA, PA. 2 al 

Commercial Exchange Members ~, an 

Markley, P. R., grain broker.* > { » >a 
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: PONTIAC, 
Balbach, Paul A., grain buyers, all markets. ~ 7 
» es d 
ST. JOSEPH, MO. hed. ee > 
Grain Exchange Members , oath 
Archer-Daniels-Midland Co., grain merchants.* ae al 
Dannen Grain & Mlg. €o., grain mchts.-consignments. % 
Stratton Grain Co., grain merchants.* »< 6 a 
z ca Sh iRe 3 
eae ST. LOUIS, MO. me 
=m “—~. Merchants Exchange Members i Ly? < 4 


Anheuser-Busch, Ine., feed grains.* 
Ballard-Messmore Grain Co., consignments-futures.* _ 
Fuller-Wooldridge Com. Co., gr. & millets, all kinds.* | 
Jostes-Lusk Grain Co., grain merchants-consignments.* 
Knowlton Grain Co., wide awake grain merchants.* 


Langenberg Bros. Grain Co., grain -commission.* : 
~Morton & Co., grain commission.* : “y 
Mullally-Evans Co., everything in grain.* a 
Nanson Commission Co., grain commission.* ae q 
Schwarz Grain’ Co., grain dealers, consignments.* - eae ee : 
Terminal Grain Co., grain, soybeans, consignments.* ss a 
eke ee Fs i & 
SALINA, KANS. a 
Eberhardt-Simpson Grain Co., general mchts.*_ = 
Smoot Grain Co., oper. Salina Terminal Elevator.* “ “~ } 
: + é 5 d 
~ ‘0 * wa 
SAN ANTONIO, TEXAS 29 
King Co., Douglass W., sorghums, corn, S/cern, cane sd. ie . 
z 2 = & ae =a 
‘ ‘ ' A 
SIDNEY, OHIO aay || 
Wells Co., The J. E., wholesale grain. rx aa ‘= 
.o* a | lf: ‘= 
SIOUX CITY, IOWA > 4) — | Uae 
Grain Exchange Members ince Pa 
Flanley Grain Co., also office at Omaha, Neb.* Al 4 
- e wv 5 £ + ‘ a 


TOLEDO, OHIO 


: , 7 ? om | Se 
De Vore & Co., H. W., consignments, futures, tr. buyers: {eee 


Rice Grain Co., ‘Oats Specialists.""* 4 
Southworth & Co., BE. L., consignments, futures. 4 
be H | 7 

¢ ‘ a ; » t fe 4 

TOPEKA, KANSAS i i =) 


Derby Grain Co., general grain merchants.* 


DENVER, COLO. = Hlevator © 2 wee 3 aa 
f unge Elevator Corp., grain merchants, " od 
Grain Exchange Members ( Cargill, Incorporated, milling wheat.* WELLINGTON, KANS . Pa 
Intermountain Klevator Co., reevrs., shprs., consignmts.” Mallett & Oarey Co., grain merchants. Wole tt & Li ‘ ae % Light 
Hiawatha Grain Co., screenings.* oleott & Lincoln, Inc., opers. Wellington Term, Elvtr. <a 
DETROIT, MICH. Scroggins Grain Oo., grain merchants,* . ee ay 
International Grain Corp., grain merchants. L WICHITA, KANS. : x 
ENID, OKLA ‘ OMAHA, NEBR. Board of Trade Members 1 aes 
’ . ; . Adair-Morton Grain Co., whe ba ere th 
A lag eh cei an valet eee mae cee Craig Grain Co., wheat wpeuinitetse voumpeeemtascm ae || ‘ 
Fenquay Grain Co., optrs.. country elvtrs., gr, mdsg.* 2ell-'Trimble Co eae peer ter * ~Smith-McLinden Grain Co., wheat, corn, grains, feeds. | 
General Grain Co., term. elvtr., gr. merchants. Updike: Grain “Corp Pe Mea ey ea shipoara.s Wallingford Grain Corp., Sam P., grain and storage, — 
E. R. Humphrey Grain Co., grain merchants. * : ee! hy esis Sa ao? Wichita Terminal Elytr. Co., gen’l elytr. business.* 
Jolbnston, W. B., wheat, coarse grains, field seeds.* ‘ 
Salina Terminal Elvtr., oprts. Southwest Term. Elvtr. | 
; PAXTON, ILL. WINCHESTER, IND. : rs 
“Members Grain & Feed Dealers National Assn. Watson Grain Co., corn and oats brokers.* Goodrich Bros. Co., wholesale grain and seeds.* : 
eee ane 
Grain & Feed Journals Consolidated, a merger of Grain Dealers Journal (st. 1898), American Blevator & Grain Tr Q rai ‘( * eee 
he ath te ek Lee Sli on the 2nd and 4th Wednesday of each month in the tetaredt st progressive wholouhicna iran ea 1 7 
eld seed. 332 South La Salle Street, Chicaro, inois, U. S. A, Price $2.00 per year, 25¢ rer enny, ” ; My ai es + = ae °C. aNd } 
Post Office at Chicago, Ill., under the act of Mareh 8, 1879. Vol, LXXX,. No. zs yeti 26. 1938. peg oes es matter November 27, 1930, at the dy ; : 
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INDIANAPOLIS 


Stands Out Ahead 


Located in the heart of the Corn Belt and having 
the best railroad and handling facilities, Indian- 
apolis affords you an excellent outlet for your 
grain. Active buyers assure a constant market. 


Ship us your wheat, corn, and oats 


Acme-Evans Co. The Lew Hill Grain Co. 


Millers Commission and Brokerage 
James E. Bennett & Co. Lowell Hoit & Co. 
Grain, Provisions, Stocks Grain Commission 
The Cleveland Grain Co. Indianapolis Public Elevator Corp. 
Consignments Grain Storage and Drying 
Dorgan Grain Co. McEwan-Butturff Grain Co. 
General Grain Business Consignments 
The Early & Daniel Co. Fred W. Scholl Grain Co., Inc. 
Receivers and Shippers Receivers and Shippers 
Harris, Upham & Co. Standard Elevator Co. 
Grains, Stocks, Bonds Receivers and Shippers 
Hayward-Rich Grain Corp. Steinhart Grain Co. 


Commission and Brokerage Receivers and Shippers 


SIMONDS - SHIELDS-LONSDALE GRAIN CO. 
GRAIN MERCHANTS 


ELEVATOR CAPACITY, 7,000,000 BUSHELS 
Frank A. Theis, President E. F. Emmons, Vice President F. L. Rosenbury, Secy.-Treas. 


A Service of 59 Years Handling Your Cash and Option Orders 


BR. C. CHRISTOPHER & COMPANY 


200-206 Board of Trade, KANSAS CITY, MO. 


ichita, Hutchinson, Salina, Pratt, Belleville, Fort Scott, Emporia, Great Bend, Colby, Dodge City, Topeka, 
Be NCH OMMer— Atchinson, Kansas; St. Joseph, Springfield, Sedalia, Joplin, Mo.; Omaha, Nebr. 


Alton Elevator, Kansas City 


2 EES 
WOLCOTT & LINCOLN Wellington Terminal Elev., Wellington, Kans. 


Hutchinson, Kans. Salina, Kans. 
Incorporated Sd ’ ee 
801-810 Bd. of Trade, Kansas City Wichita, Kans. Dodge City, Kans. 
CONSIGNMENTS Marysville, Kans. Wellington, Kans. 
Future orders executed in all markets. Hoisington, Kans. Enid, Okla. 


WANT ADS 


in the GRAIN & FEED JOURNALS Consolidated make 


wants known to everyone connected with the grain trade. 
If you desire to buy or rent, sell or lease an elevator or 
anything used by grain dealers, try a want ad twice a month 
and your want will soon be satisfied. 


f BOARDOFTRADE 
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_ Board of Trade _ yO 


Ly Members 


GRAIN - STOCKS 


LAMSON BROS. ESCO. 5 BONDS - COTTON 


2200 Board of Trade Established 1874 Chicago, III. BUTTER 5 EGGS 
“63 years of continuous service in the grain trade.” PROVISIONS 


punctate: Conaron Meee E. F. HAVEY 


208 South La Salle Street, Chicago 
Arthur J. Pollak, Mgr., Cash Grain Dept. COMM ISSION MERCHANT 
Phone State 9760 GRAIN and SEEDS 
Consignments Solicited—Bids ‘‘To-Arrive”’ CHICAGO 
Ask for our Shipping Prices 327 SOUTH LA SALLE STREET 


E. W..BAITLEY & (@ GE 


COMMISSION MERCHANTS 
GRAIN, SEEDS AND PROVISIONS 1142-44 Board of Trade, CHICAGO 


— ESTABLISHED 1880 —— 


ASK FOR BIDS 
SAMES E. BENNETT & CO. ese 
GRAIN COMMISSION MERCHANTS AND STOCK BROKERS—332 So. La Salle St., CHICAGO 


MEMBERS ALL PRINCIPAL COMMODITY AND SECURITY EXCHANGES 
CONSIGNMENTS AND FUTURES ORDERS SOLICITED IN ALL PRINCIPAL MARKETS 


MINNEAPOLIS ST. LOUIS PEORIA CAIRO INDIANAPOLIS KANSAS CITY 
Chamber of Commerce Merchants Exchange Board of Trade Board of Trade Board of Trade Board of Trade 


Safety 
THE QUAKER OATS COMPANY Sample Envelopes 
BUYERS OF ee ia Medecine ee ee 


per, strong and durable; size, 444x7 


0 C Wh B | pe he a deed 500, S100; = 
at $2.35 per hundred, , $10.00 plus 
ats Corn eat barley Paes 
Cedar Rapids, Ft. Dodge, Akron, St. Joseph, GRAIN & FEED JOURNALS 
la. la Ohio Mo Consolidated ‘ 
° . 332 S. La Salle St., Chicago, IIl. 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


CIPHER CODES 


We carry the following cifer codes in stock: 
Universal Grain Code, board cover. ..$1.00 


BARTLETT FRAZIER CO. Sete ic as 


Cross Telegraphic Cipher (10th edition) 4.00 
Papi Export Grain Code........ 5.00 
A. . Code, 5th Ed., with sup.....20.00 
fies Export Cable Code. sc... .% an 
Bentley’s ‘Complete Phrase Code..... 

Riverside Flour, Improved (6th Ed.). inse 


GRAIN MERCHANTS 
111 W. Jackson Blvd., CHICAGO 


RECEIVERS BUYERS SHIPPERS Calpack Code (1923).........+0-+. 10.00 
Branches in All Principal Markets, Including SEER EICNACEe 
MINNEAPOLIS OMAHA : KANSAS CITY GRAIN ee 
MILWAUKEE ST. LOUIS PEORIA 332 S. La Salle St. Chicago, III. 
Sanne SSS SSS SSS sss SSS 
135 South La Salle Street, ren ST. PAUL MINNEAPOLIS NEW YORK 


embers Principal Stock and Grain Exchanges 


We Specialize in Hedging and Spreading Operations 


Sara 
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PS | |MINNEAPOLIS) |(32o7] 


COAST TO COAST GRAIN SERVICE 
HALLET & CAREY CO. 
Grain Merchant 
Minneapolis Duluth Winnipeg 
INCORPORATED 
. MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
Fr e 761 Chamber of Commerce 
uture Arading Country Omces 
Sane lee Terminal Offices 
A A arshall, nn. Duluth, Milwaukee, Chicago, Green Bay, Cedar Rapids, 
Upon Organized Commodity Williston, No. Dak. Toledo, Buffalo, Albany, New York, Boston, Omaha, 
Markets ne lhe so Dak Memphis, Kansas City, St. Louis, Portland, Spokane, 
by G. Wright Hoffmas Lincoln Nebaae i Seattle, San Francisco, Winnipeg, Man.; Montreal, Que. 
Reviews the development and extent of : Cargill Incornegated,, Reed, Diviviony Box ti sears 
future trading in the various commodities 
and markets; explains effect of future trad- 
ing on price stabilization and operation of 
future markets. Cloth bound, 500 pages, 


AND ALL OTHER GRAINS 
Any Grade—Any Quantity—Any Time 


BUNGE ELEVATOR CORPORATION 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


When writing advertisers men- 
tion Grain & Feed Journals Con- 
solidated. By so doing you help 
both yourself and the publication. 


price $5.00, plus postage. Weight, 3 Ibs. : 
Grain & Feed Journals 
Consolidated 
332 S. LaSalle St. Chicago, IIl. 


Wood Grain Corp. American Elevator & Grain Division 


Russell Miller Milling Company 


CONSIGNMENTS—BROKERAGE RECEIVERS, SHIPPERS AND ELEVATOR OPERATORS 
0 CONSIGNMENTS SOLICITED 
BUFFALO, N. Y. Our System of Terminal Elevators, enables us to give prompt service and reliable quality 


on coarse grains, durums and protein milling wheats. 


There is no better time to ad- 
vertise than the present. Bet- 


Lewis Grain Corp.| | J. G. McKILLEN, INC. 


ter start before your come A good firm to consign to RECEIVERS 
petitor. Write the JOURNAL Corn—Oats—Soft Wheat—Barley Consignments a Specialty 
today. BUFFALO NEW YORK BUFFALO NEW YORK 


LANGENBERG BROS. GRAIN 
COMPANY 


Established 1877 


E. H. BEER & CO., INC. 


Successors to 


Chas. England & Co., Inc. 
GRAIN—HA Y—SEEDS 


Commission Merchants 
308-310 Chamber of Commerce, Baltimore 


Nanson Commission Co. 
Grain—Hay—Seeds 

202 Merchants Exchange Bldg. 

ST. LOUIS, MO. 


ST. LOUIS NEW ORLEANS 


Say, you saw, it in the Geo. E. Rogers & Co.]| || F&cevErs GRAIN stirrers 


J ournal WABASH BUILDING, PITTSBURGH, PA. eww. DEWEY «sonse 


When you write our advertisers RECEIVERS—SHIPPERS CONSIGN TO DEWEY 
Thanks GRAIN--HAY--MILLFEED--FLOUR PEORIA 
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ZELENY 


Thermometer System 


Protects Your Grain 


HORNER & WYATT 


Engineers 


Designers of Grain Elevators 


and Feed Mills 


Power Problems a Specialty 


‘Estimates cheerfully given. 
Write us for catalog No. 6. 


Zeleny Thermometer Co. 


470 BOARD OF TRADE KANSAS CITY, MO. 542 S. haps 1 Siz CHICAGO, ILL. 


Equipped with 
Capacity pie ; ancy aha : Four Stewart 
5,000,000 we mesa revere : | ies ‘3 eee’ 
Bushels : PRR ia i AP ae cress (8 = rain Car 
Beit EEE | bots ee a _ Unloaders 


PENNSYLVANIA RAILROAD ELEVATOR AT BALTIMORE 


ve.onsm> =JAMES STEWART CORPORATION 
cea Aa dea ENGINEERS AND CONTRACTORS pie beatin 


Enews Prarrivon., Be6? FISHER BUILDING—343 S. DEARBORN ST., CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


Bones - Hettelsater Construction Co. 
Mutual Building — — Kansas City, Mo. 


Designers and Builders 
Grain Elevators 


Feed and Flour Mills 


Pillsbury Flour Mills Co. 
Springfield, Il. 
1,000,000 bus. Elevator 


sentaiay 8 Story Flour Mill — 4 Story Cereal Mill 
a _ 2 Story Warehouse 
Sa designed and constructed by us under a 


single contract. 


Santa Fe Elevator “A” 


Kansas City, Kans. 


Capacity 
10,500,000 Bushels 


JOHN s. “METCALF Co. 


Grain Elevator Engineers and Constructors 
105 W. Adams St., Chicago 460 St. Helen St., Montreal 837 W. Hastings St., Vancouver, B. C. 


12-15 Dartmouth Street, London, England 
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DESIGNERS 
Grain Elevators — 


The Barnett & Record Company 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
Mill Buildings 


BUILDERS 
Industrial Plants 


MACDONALD ENGINEERING CO. 


Grain Elevators—1895 to Today 


San Francisco 


VAN NESS 


CONSTRUCTION CO. 
OMAHA, NEBRASKA 


Building or Modernizing 


WE BUILD 


GRAIN STORAGES 


29 Years’ Experience 

Send us your inquiries 
POLK GENUNG POLK COMPANY 

Fort Branch, Indiana 


YOUR ELEVATOR 


our recommendations and estimates on 
modernizing your plant. 


Reliance Construction Co. 
5221 N. Penn. St. Indianapolis, Ind. 


Car Order Blanks 


To insure the prompt furnishing of cars 
by railroad a written requisition should be 
made for each car and carbon copy kept 
as evidence in case of controversy over 
damages caused by carrier’s delay. 

These blanks are put up in books of 50 
originals of blue bond paper, machine per- 
forated so they will tear out easily, and 50 
manila duplicates. Well bound with heavy 
pressboard, hinged cover and supplied with 
two sheets of carbon. Size, 7%4x5%. Order 
Form 222 CO. Single Copy, 75c; three 
copies, $2.00; f. o. b. Chicago. Weight 
8 ounces. 

GRAIN & FEED JOURNALS 


Consolidated 


332 S. La Salle St., Chicago, Hl. 


Coal Sales Book é baie: 


It facilitates bookkeeping, and reduces the chance 
for error. Practically three books in one: 1. Orig- 
inal entry of all sales made. 2. Original entry of 
the scale weights. 3. Journal from which the post- 
ing is done. 

It contains spaces for 10,000 truck loads. Each 
page is ruled with column headings, as follows: 
Date, Ledger Folio, Buyer, Driver, Gross, Tare, 
Net, Kind, Price, Amount, Cash, Charge. 

This book is 10%x15% inches and contains 200 
numbered pages of linen ledger paper. Well bound 
with black cloth, and red keratol back and corners. 
Weight, 4 lbs. 

Order Form 44 Improved. Price, $4.00 at Chicago. 


Grain & Feed Journals 


Consolidated 
332 So. La Salle St., Chicago, IIl. 


A. Clemans Construction Co. 
SOUTH SOLON, OHIO 


Designers and Builders 
Concrete Grain Elevators, 


HOGENSON 


Construction Co. 
Designers and Builders 
Elevators, Feed Mills, Warehouses 
REMODELING 


Corn Exchange Bldg. MINNEAPOLIS, MINN 


Coon Rapids, Ia.—I have taken the Jour- 
nals for 23 years and could not get along 


can be brought up-to-date for less than without it—William Grettenberg, Wm. 
it is costing you to operate it. Ask for Grettenberg Grain Co 


One North La Salle Street, Chicago Toronto 


EIKENBERRY 


CONSTRUCTION CO. 
BLOOMINGTON, ILL. 


T.E. IBBERSON CO. 


GRAIN ELEVATOR BUILDERS 
Feed Mills Coal Plants 


Repairing and Remodeling 


Coal Pockets, 


MINNEAPOLIS MINNESOTA 


CHALMERS & BORTON 


CONTRACTORS 


AND 
ENGINEERS 


HUTCHINSON, 
KANSAS 


AIR BLAST 
CAR LOADER 
provides the most efficient method of rapid loading of 
bulk cars of grain, and does away forever with scoop- 
ing and loading delay. It is automatic, loads car 
evenly, does not damage grain, raises the grade, re- 


moves dust and chaff. Used by hundreds of grain 
elevators. 


Write us for detailed information 
relative to this time and money saver. 


The Pneumatic Grain Machinery Corp. 
Dayton, Ohio, U. S. A. 
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ELEVATORS FOR SALE 


OH!O—Elevator, Feed and Coal Business for 
sale in small country town; a splendid opportu- 
nity; good farming community; no competition 
near; priced to sell. C. E. Yarian, Galion, Ohio. 


ALWAYS HAVE GRAIN ELEVATORS for 
sale. If you are in the market write me fully 
as to amount you wish to invest and location 
desired. James M. Maguire, 6440 Minerva Ave., 
Chicago, Ill. 


CENTRAL ILLINOIS—32,000 bu. elevator with 
resident, good location in the heart of corn 
belt, no competition, 200,000 to 275,000 bus. an- 
nually; also good coal business, price $15,000. 
Address 80A8, Grain & Feed Journals, Chicago. 


N. E. CENT. IND.—30,000 bu.; all electric; 
grinder and mixer; low cost operation; closest 
inspection invited; one house station; no better 
land and territory; here 30 yrs.; wish to retire. 
Address 80B4, Grain & Feed Journals, Chicago. 


ILLINOIS—20,000 bu. elevator and 25,000 bu. 
erib in Piatt County for $4,000; 10,000 bu. eleva- 
tor and residence in Henderson County for 
$7,500; 40,000 bu. elevator in Shelby County for 
$10,000. Rinehart-Swartz Agency, Monticello, Ill. 


SOUTHERN PENNSYLVANIA—One of the 
finest, most economically operated grain elevator 
and coal trestle in state for sale; excellent con- 
dition; built 1922; good thrifty community; good 
schools. $20,000 half mortgage, if necessary 
might consider renting; wish to retire on ac- 
count of health. P. O. Box 500, Harrisburg, 
Pa. 


SOUTHWESTERN OHIO—25,000 bu. ironclad 
grain elevator on own ground and side track; 
fully equipped with cleaners, sheller, hammer 
mill, etc. Located Preble county; good roads, 
school, churches. Handle all grains, feeds, coal, 
etc. No competition. Priced right for quick 
sale. Owner wishes to devote his entire time 
to other interests. R. O. Klepinger, Ingomar 
Ohio. 


BARGAIN IF TAKEN AT ONCE—Some one 
fs always looking for an elevator at a good 
grain point and reads these ads just like you’re 
doing now, so if you wish to dispose of your 
present property, enlarge your present inter- 
ests, or embark in the grain business, USE 
these columns to your best advantage just as 
others are doing. WE WILL assist you in the 
composition of copy free. We are in business 
to be of service to YOU. There is no wrong 
time to put an ad in the columns of the 
Journal. TRY IT. 


ELEVATORS WANTED 


WANT IOWA ELEVATOR to lease or ex- 
change for Iowa land; give full information in 
first letter. Address 80B7, Grain & Feed Jour- 
nals, Chicago. 


BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


CENTRAL ILLINOIS—Elevator site for sale, 
office and its equipment, cob burner, driveway, 
available. Geo. Busch, Greenview, Ill. 


SITUATION WANTED 


SITUATION WANTED—As grain buyer or 
office manager, line yard company; years of 
experience, details furnished. Address 80B1, 
Grain & Feed Journals, Chicago. 


WANTED—Position as Manager of Elevator 
or Line of Elevators. Twenty years of ex- 
perience in Grain, Seed and Side Lines, fully 
capable in every respect. Address 791X, Grain 
& Feed Journals, Chicago. 


WHENEVER THERE is a real opportunity 
of interest to the grain trade, it is usually reg- 
istered in the ‘‘Wanted—For Sale’? columns of 
the Journal. 


PENNSYLVANIA—Mill, an established ferti- 
lizer, grain and feed business; grinding, mixing, 
wheat cleaner, loader, etc., operated by electric 
low power rates; private railroad siding; modern 
dwelling; good business; excellent community 
L. G. Brubaker, Lititz, Lancaster Co., Penn. 


EASTERN PENNSYLVANIA—Feed manufac- 
turing plant modern throughout, thoroughly 
equipped, ideal shipping and transit facilities, 
going concern long established; ideal Eastern 
branch for Western Manufacturer; exceptional 
proposition. Add. 79Z4, Grain & Feed Journals, 
Chicago. 


NORTHWESTERN U. S.—A well establishea, 
profitable business is in need of additional work- 
ing capital. The business is conceded one of 
the best of its kind in the territory; plant con- 
sists of a good sized concrete warehouse 
equipped with modern machinery for cleaning 
and handling grain and feeds. Business done is 
very diversified. Located in good poultry, dairy, 
stock-raising and seed growing section. Prospects 
are good for handling over million pounds of 
wool. Excellent opportunity for an energetic 
young man who has the will to work and suc- 
ceed, one knowing seed handling and selling es- 
pecially desirable. No better business of its kind 
in the country. Write us your experience and 
what you will invest. All correspondence held in 
strict confidence. Address 80A7, Grain & Feed 
Journals, Chicago. 


GRAIN AND HAY WANTED 


WANTED—Yellow Corn, feed oats, wheat 
bran, sherts, alfalfa and timothy hay on con- 
signment. We have a large warehouse and can 
furnish references and bond. Farmers Ware- 
house, Valdosta, Ga, 


KEEP POSTED 
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A merger of Grain Dealers Journal, American Elevator & Grain Trade, Grain World and 
Price Current-Grain Reporter. 

Gentlemen:—In order to keep us posted regarding what is going 
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for one year. 
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WANTED—Position as manager of elevator, 
line house’ preferred; several years’ experience; 
reference from Banks and reliable grain men; 
steady employment at present, but wish change. 
Address 79Y8, Grain & Feed Journals, Chi- 
cago. 


WANTED—Position as manager of elevator 
by middle aged man, several years’ experience, 
thoroughly competent to handle any station, 
side lines, etc., references from banks and re- 
liable grain men from country and terminals. 
Address 80A12, Grain & Feed Journals, Chicago. 


SEEDS FOR SALE 
WHEN YOU want field or grass seed, write 
us, and we will put you in communication with 
nearby dealers, who have what you seek. The 
service is free. Information Buro, Grain & Feed 
Journals, 332 S. La Salle St., Chicago, Ilt 


McMILLIN TRUCK DUMP 


For Electrical Power 


A dump that fills all requirements. 
Capacity from smallest wagon to larg- 
est truck. Dumps from any length ve- 
hicle into one dump door. By adding 


extension will dump into any number of 


doors. Operating connections at each 
door. Can be installed in almost any 
driveway. Installation simple and very 
reasonable. All parts of dump in plain 
view above driveway floor. Vehicles 
can be raised to any angle for dump- 
ing. Can be stopped and started as de- 
sired. Under complete control. All- 
steel power unit completely assembled. 
Substantially constructed. No delicate 
parts. SPEEDY, SAFE and SIMPLE 


in operation. 
Address 


L. J. McMILLIN 
525 Board of Trade Bldg., Indianapolis, Indiana 


We are very well pleased with your 
publication. We find it worth our while 
to read it—Greybull Elvtr. Co., Paul B 
Huchew sec’y-treas., Greybull, Wyo. 
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MACHINES FOR SALE 


CORN CUTTER & Grader—has motor—used 
very little. 79N12, Grain & Feed Jrnls., Chicago. 


BLUE STREAK MILL; truck dump; sheller; 
moisture tester. W. W. Pearson, Reynolds, Ind. 


FOR SALE—15 bu. Richardson Automatie ele- 
vator scale. Missouri Valley Milling Co., Osage 
City, Mo. 


FEED MIXER—one ton—floor level feed—has 
motor—good as new. Write 79N14, Grain & Feed 
Journals, Chicago, I. 


HAMMER MILL with 25-h.p. motor and all 
attachments. Priced to sell. Write 79N13, Grain 
& Feed Journals, Chicago, Ill. 


FEED MIXER for sale, has motor, and a late 
machine. Need space. Will sacrifice, Write 
79N15, Grain & Feed Journals, Chicago, Ill. 


FOR SALE—Three 80 h.p. lowdown portable 
feed mills; six rebuilt portable feed mills; new 
and used stationary hammer mills. D. Dwyer, 
Oelwein, Ia. 


FOR SALE — Rebuilt Attrition and Hammer 
Mills, Mixers, Corn Cutters, Engines, Motors, 
Ete. Weaver Sales Corp., Corn Exchange, Min- 
neapolis, Minn. 


FOR SALE—10 h.p. Acme gas engine good as 
new, price $25.00; No. 4 Bowsher feed grinder 
and ear corn crusher with bagger, price $20.00. 
J. S. Cameron, Elliott, Il. 


FOR SALE—Midget Marvel 25 bbl. self-con- 
tained flour mill, completely rebuilt; in top 
condition, ready to run. Will install. Bargain. 
W. W. Reichard, Urbana, III. 


HAMMER GRINDER SCREENS—Fit all 
makes of grinders; any hole size; save 25 to 
50%; quick shipment; guaranteed quality. York 
Foundry, Box GF, York, Neb. 


ALL EQUIPMENT of a Large Feed Mill. Your 
inquiry for ANY ITEM will bring a prompt re- 
ply as to what is available. Address 80A4, 
Grain & Feed Journals, Chicago. 


FOR SALE—McCormick-Deering 20 h.p. power 
unit new; Kewanee all steel air hoist, complete, 
new; Western corn sheller No. 1444; car puller; 
15 h.p. single phase motor; 40 steel and wood 
split pulleys at % new price. S. G. Trent, 
White Cloud, Kansas. 


MACHINES FOR SALE 


FOR SALE—20 in. Monarch attrition mill; di- 
rect drive; 15 h.p. motors; used very little; just 
completely overhauled; practically a new mill; 
$650 cash. No trades. McKercher Milling Co., 
Wisconsin Rapids, Wis. 


WANTED—Grain Dealers who are contem- 
plating installing new machinery to use the 
“Machines Wanted’ columns of GRAIN & 
FEED JOURNALS in securing prices and esti- 
mate of machines for sale. We can save you 
money. More than value received. 


FOR SALE—One 12x30 Flaking Roll; one 36” 
Attrition Mill, direct connected two 50 hp. mo- 
tors; one Gruendler Grinder direct connected 75 
hp. motor; 100 lb. Richardson Automatic Scale; 
one 50 bu. N&M Meal Drier; one 50 bu. Cutler 
Meal Drier. Schreiber Mills, St. Joseph, Mo. 


MACHINES WANTED 


WANTED—500 bu. Hopper Scale (Howe or 
Fairbanks); 5 bu. late model Richardson auto- 
matic seale: 1 Boss car loader; 1-10 h.p. motor 
p.m. 60 cycle 3 phase, with starter. W. D. 
Springer, Board of Trade, Indianapolis, Ind. 


MISCELLANEOUS 
STOP! READ! THINK! One _ advertiser 
writes, “Your service brought me 24 replies.” 
We can do the same for you. Don’t wait, write 
now. 


SCALES FOR SALE 


SCALES—Motor Truck, Warehouse, Dump, 
Tank and Hopper. Bargains, New and uwsed. 
All capacities. Shipped on 30 day free trial. 


Bonded Scale Corporation, Columbus, Ohio. 


BELTING WANTED 


WANTED—55 feet of 5 or 6 ply rubber belt 
10 inches wide in good condition, could be used 
cup belt. Farmers Elevator Co., Arthur, N. D. 


WANT TO BUY—115 ft. of 16” width second 


hand rubber belting for elevator leg. Otis J. 
Bear, Leipsie, Ohio. 
MOTORS—GENERATORS 


ELECTRICAL MACHINERY 


Large stock of motors and generators, A.C. 
and D.C., new and rebuilt, at attractive prices. 
Special bargains in hammermill motors, 25 to 
100 H.P., 1200 to 3600 R.P.M. Write for stock 
list and prices. Expert repair service. 

V. M. NUSSBAUM & CO., Fort Wayne, Indiana. 


STEEL BIN WANTED 


WANT TO BUY steel bin elevator that can 
be moved; must be cheap for cash. Box 188, 


Sterling, Colorado. 


ee 


SAMPLE ENVELOPES 


SAMPLE ENVELOPES—SPEAR SAFETY— 
for mailing samples of grain, feed and seed. 
Made of heavy kraft paper, strong and durable; 
size 4%x7 inches. Have limited supply to sell 
at $2.35 per hundred, or 500, $10.00 plus postage. 
Sample mailed on request. Grain & Feed Jour- 
nals, 332 S, La Salle St., Chicago, Ill. 


Grain Contracts 
with Farmers 


Form 10 D. C. is recognized as the 
best for contracting grain and seed 
trom farmers, and is in extensive use 
by grain dealers. Do not take chances 
with verbal contracts. They lead to 
misunderstandings, differences and dis- 
putes, as well as loss of profits and cus- 


tomers. Contract certifies that farmer: 

*shasy BOldinarmsicts pushels| often At re, cxeptate 
cents per bushel, to grade No......... , to be 
delivered at........ on or before........ atl t 


also certifies that, ‘“‘if inferior grain is deliv- 
ered, the market difference at which such grain 
is selling on day of delivery shall be deducted. 
Any extension of time at buyer’s option.” 

Originals are printed on bond paper, 
machine perforated so they may be 
easily removed; duplicates are of man- 
ila. All have spaces ruled on the back 
for recording each load delivered on 
the contract. Check bound, size 544x8% 
inches, 100 sets numbered in duplicate 
and supplied with 4 sheets of carbon 
paper. Order Form 10 DC Improved. 
Price $1.10, f. 0. b. Chicago. Wt. 1 Ib. 

Triplicating book is same as 10 DC 
and contains 100 additional copies of 
the contract printed on strong tissue 
and 4 sheets of dual faced carbon. Or- 
der Form 10 TC. Price $1.35, f£. o. b. 
Chicago. Weight, 21 ozs. 


Grain & Feed Journals 


Consolidated 
332 So. La Salle St. 


Chicago, IIl. 


Firebug Wanted 


Watch for a man 5 ft, 5% ins. high, of 
short, stocky build, with heavy black hair and 
hazel eyes, weighing 151 pounds and 45 years 
of age. 

If closer examination shows scar right point 
of chin, scar lower lip, scar right index fin- 
ger, scar right little finger, wire whereabouts 
to chief of police Sacramento, Cal. 


As Clifford Bramble, alias Clifford Burns, 
Clifford Mathis, Milton Dean, this man set 
about $2,000,000 worth of fires in Sacramento 
and in Salt Lake City, Utah, in 1936 and 1937. 
He admitted starting the fire at the Colorado 
Milling & Elevator Co., Salt Lake City, June 
17, 1937, where the loss by fire and smoke 
damage was $18,160.94, and the fire at the 
Wacker Feed & Fuel Co., Sacramento, Cal., 
resulting in a total loss of $5,000. 

Recently he escaped from the Utah State 
Hospital, Provo, Utah, and may be found in his 
occupations of painter, auto mechanic, locksmith 
or amateur safe man. The photograph repro- 
duced herewith may assist in his identification. 


UTAH STATE 
PRISON 


Incendiary Clifford Bramble Wanted © 


= The GR°p yal ERS JOURNAL | 
The Sunerincenaiaan of your elevator 
and your Grain Buyer were selected by 
reason of their experience and knowl- 
edge. Your Dust Control installations 
should be made on the same basis. 
Our major experience for over fifty 
years has been Grain Elevator Dust 
Control. Our hundreds of installations 
attest to their success. Their first cost 
is overshadowed by their efficiency. 
‘The Day Company, Minneapolis, Minn. 


“mazic-sereen" (8) Oy EANERS 


great savings 
in every, kind of cleaning 


n n 

than any eee you Ow operating, that’s wha tee via del 
Screen” cleaning wo ula en for you. Saves power—reduc 
shrinkage los eee ates repair bills. 


Ask for catalog 1590. S. HOWES CO., Silver Creek, N. Y. 
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GraI > JOURNALS 


CONSOLIDATED 
INCORPORATED 


332 S. La Salle St., Chicago, IlIl., U.S.A. 
Charles S. Clark, Manager 


A merger of 


GRAIN DEALERS JOURNAL 
Established 1898 


AMERICAN ELEVATOR & 
GRAIN TRADE 
Established 1882 


THE GRAIN WORLD 
Established 1928 


PRICE CURRENT - GRAIN REPORTER 
Wstablished 1844 


Published on the second and fourth 
Wednesdays of each month in the inter- 
ests of better business methods for pro- 
gressive wholesale dealers in grain, feed 
and field seeds. It is the champion of 
improved mechanical equipment for facili- 
tating and expediting the handling, grind- 
ing and improving of grain, feeds and 
seeds. 

SUBSCRIPTION RATES to_ United 
States, Canada and countries within the 
8th Postal Zone, semi-monthly, one year, 
cash with order, $2.00; single copy current 
issue, 25c. 

To Foreign Countries, prepaid, one year, 
3.00, 


THE ADVERTISING value of the Grain 
& Feed Journals Consolidated as a me- 
dium for reaching progressive grain, feed 
and field seed dealers and elevator oper- 
ators is unquestioned. 


Advertisements of meritorious grain 
elevator and feed grinding machinery and 
of responsible firms who seek to serve 
grain, feed and field seed dealers are so- 
licited. We will not knowingly permit our 
pages to be used by irresponsible firms 
for advertising a fake or a swindle. 


LETTERS on subjects of interest to 
those engaged in the grain, feed and field 
seed trades, news items, reports on crops, 
grain movements, new grain firms, new 
grain elevators, contemplated improve- 
ments, grain receipts, shipments, and cars 
leaking grain in transit, are always wel- 
come. Let us hear from you. 

QUERIES for grain trade information 
not found in the Journal are _ invited. 
The service is free. 


CHICAGO, ILL., JANUARY 26, 1938 


THE ST. LOUIS market has been re- 
ceiving so much corn of late, shippers are 
beginning to ask questions. 


EVERY LIVE grain dealer will find 
much of real interest in our running ac- 
count of and in the splendid addresses 
presented at the annual meeting of the 
Indiana Grain Dealers Ass’n. 


IN A “RABBLE ROUSING’’ speech 
the Secretary of Agriculture said the in- 
gredients in a loaf of bread cost 2.6 cents 
while the retail price is 8.7 cents, and 
that the spread had increased from 5.1 
cents two years ago to 6.1 cents, forget- 
ting that this increased spread is due to 
legislative and burocratic activities that 
have increased taxes and labor and other 
costs of doing business. Apparently the 
Secretary is committed to the doctrine 
that the more taxes the consumer pays 
the better off is he, for recently he said, 
“To a consumer, what difference does it 
make whether he buys his bread on the 
basis of $1 wheat in the market place, or 
on the basis of 80 cents a bushel, plus 
20 cents tax?” 


WHY pass a farm aid bill when in 
1935 agriculture paid only 1.1 per cent of 
all federal taxes and only 1.9 per cent 
of the national wages, yet received almost 
one-fourth of all the federal taxes for 
that year? 


THE BURGLARS are active again 
and our news columns this number report 
six visitors from the midnight callers. 
While the financial losses have not been 
heavy, several safes have been wrecked 
because grain offices were not well locked 
or protected by watchmen or burglar 
alarms. 


TAPIOCA has displaced such a large 
percentage of the corn starch used in the 
textile and laundry trades, some Con- 
gressman from the corn states will even- 
tually discover the opportunity to pro- 
mote the interests of the corn growers by 
placing an import duty on all farinaceous 
substances. During the first ten months 
of 1937 we imported 372,241,133 lbs. of 
tapioca. 


LEAVING the check book out on an 
unprotected desk of an Indiana elevator 
man recently resulted in some of his 
friends cashing his printed checks al- 
though he had not missed them. A high 
rail and a desk inaccessible to the public 
might have prevented his friends being 
imposed upon by the visitor with sticky 
fingers and a willingness to forge checks 
for small amounts. 


A GRATIFYING NOTE paramount in 
the many reports of annual stockholders’ 
meetings issued by the majority of ele- 
vator companies this month is the net 
gains noted and total amount of business 
done during the year, and the resultant 
dividends declared. Elevator companies 
are realizing more and more that every 
minute of the day must be utilized in 
some productive enterprise. They are 
not “putting all their eggs in one bas- 
ket” these days, so to speak, but by 
diversified undertakings are gleaning 
dollars to protect themselves against lean 
days when grain is scarce and deliveries 
few. 


WHAT would you do if fire was dis- 
covered in your elevator? Have you 
provided efficient fire fighting apparatus 
such as barrels of brine, buckets and 
fire extinguishers at convenient points 
on each floor? The old conviction that 
once a grain elevator takes fire, it is 
doomed, has recently been proved by 
several courageous elevator operators 
to be a rank heresy. When fire fighting 
equipment is provided and all hands 
are trained in its use, fire seldom has a 
chance to get well started before the 
men interested in the continuation of 
their employment are using the extin- 
guishers with telling effect. No ap- 
paratus costs much to install, but when 
the fire is discovered the cheapest ob- 
tainable is worth the full value of the 
plant. 


‘Lack of It. 


ELEVATOR operators who are anx- 
ious to prevent accidents to their em- 
ployes will study the able addresses pub- 
lished in this number and the chart 
appearing on our front cover and then 
profit by the sad experiences of other 
dealers by taking steps to prevent simi- 
lar accidents in their own plants. 


THE ANNUAL convention of the In- 
diana Grain Dealers Ass’n held in the 
Hoosier capitol this week had the larg- 
est attendance in the thirty-seven years 
of its existence. Indiana dealers do not 
hesitate to encourage their leaders by 
exhibiting an active interest in every- 
thing being done to promote the com- 
mon interests of members. The Hoosiers 


are determined to attain their coveted 
goal. 


INASMUCH as trade marks can now 
be registered with the federal govern- 
ment, there seems no excuse whatever in 
state lawmakers enacting additional reg- 
istration laws. Such a state law might 
provide for the employment of a few 
more tax eaters, but cannot give greater 
protection to the owners of trade marks 
than heretofore. Unnecessary red tape 
increases the cost of doing business and 


the cost of trade marked commodities to 
the consumer. 


WE TRUST that the Security Ex- 
change Regulation against selling short 
unless one-eighth above the last quota- 
tion will never be applied to the grain fu- 
tures market. We need short selling to 
satisfy long buying, and to maintain a 
constantly liquid market. A short seller 
who covers, whether at a profit or a loss, 
is sometimes the only buyer in a weak 
market when millers and other proces- 
sors have retired temporarily. Without 
a short interest the market might de- 


velop many weak spots due to lack of 
support. 


A KEYNOTE was struck by Pres. 
Barnes at the Indiana Grain Dealers con- 
clave in Indianapolis this week, that we 
believe strikes at the very root of many 
of the troubles that beset the grain ele- 
vator industry today—Loyalty, and the 
Loyalty to the brother com- 
petitor; loyalty to the state ass’n that 
sponsors their cause; loyalty to the 
National organization that is ever on the 
alert for the furtherance of grain eleva- 
tor’s best interests, and last, but by no 
means least, loyalty to the trade’s publi- 
cation that fights their battles fearlessly 
and constantly; that strives always to 
bring into each individual office informa- 
tion that constructs, protects and informs 
grain dealers specifically. It isn’t enough 
to stand on the side lines and applaud; a 
friendly hand clasp, a shoulder to the 
wheel, a dollar to support, those are 
actions, committed, that really spell 
Loyalty—one of the principal stepping 
stones to success. 
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EVERY GRAIN merchant is both will- 
ing and anxious to join a Prosperity Pa- 
rade, but most of them are so busy 
making out tax reports and studying new 
regulations they have no time to consider 
other activities. 


THE MANY changes in firms and in 
managers of country elevators supple- 
mented by an unusual number of reports 
of deaths affecting changes in the man- 
agement of elevators (see news columns 
this number), will surely keep mailing 
clerks busy correcting lists for some time 
to come. 


WHENEVER a country grain buyer 
permits a chiselling farmer to cajole him 
into raising his posted bid he destroys 
any confidence the farmer may have had 
in posted prices. If he over bids his 
posted price once he must expect to be 
pestered forever afterward for a higher 
bid. 


CELEBRATIONS of the opening of 
new or improved elevators with music, 
prizes and free lunches are helping to 
attract prospective farmer patrons to 
many new plants. Where these events 
are well advertised to prospective cus- 
tomers only, and sidelines are well dis- 
played, the grand opening is generally a 
profitable event. 


EMPLOYERS of eight or more are so 
busy making out reports for the infernal 
revenue man they have little time to pro- 
mote their own business or wait on cus- 
tomers. If they employ extra help or 
pay regulars for overtime they will be 
required to increase their payments for 
social security, unemployment and old 
age taxes. The burocrats want all the 
earnings of the real producers of the na- 
tion. 


ONE OF the encouraging signs of the 
times in the country elevator trade is no- 
tices reaching us frequently of the in- 
stallation of modern seed cleaning ma- 
chinery. Not only do these cleaners soon 
pay for themselves, where the elevator 
man makes known its possession to his 
farmer patrons, but the more the service 
is advertised the more profitable seed 
cleaning becomes and the more its use 
helps to swell the farmer’s yield from the 
next planting, and also to increase the 
grain receipts of the elevator man. 


ONE MOST encouraging improvement 
becoming quite common with country 
elevator operators is thorough illumina- 
tion of both the interior and exterior of 
elevator so that when grain is being 
rushed to market the plant can be oper- 
ated at night and the bins emptied so as 
to make room for the large receipts ex- 
pected the following day. Loading cars 
from a well lighted house is far more 
satisfactory and safer than trudging 
around the plant with a lantern. Electric 
light is so convenient and so inexpensive, 
the continued use of old oil burning lan- 
terns is most discouraging. 


Terminal Marketing Unprofitable 
to Farmers National 


Dissolution of the Farmers National 
Grain Corporation, as voted by its stock- 
holders Jan. 25 does not spell disaster to 
the co-operative movement. This one- 
time far-flung organization never was a 
real co-operative. 


The individual farmer co-operator was 
buried five layers deep in this pyramid, 
a holding company, and holding compa- 
nies are now denounced by the President. 
The farmer joined a local co-operative, 
which, 2d, joined a regional co-operative, 
which, 3d, joined the Farmers National, 
which, 4th, operated on funds borrowed 
from the Federal Farm Board, 5th to 
which Congress appropriated government 
money. 


Just as the T. V. Authority is using 
taxpayers’ money to make it difficult for 
private enterprise to remain in the power 
industry so the Farmers National was 
using Government money to make the 
going hard for private grain dealers, and 
even for co-operators not choosing to join 
its set-up. 

Stock in the Farmers National was 
sold for 10 per cent in cash and the bal- 
ance in notes. The five largest regional 
stockholders out of the 32 in the country 
owned 58 per cent of the stock, and held 
it on the basis of cash payments aggre- 
gating less than $71,500. The company 
never had enough capital of its own to 
do even a very small grain business, and 
its entire capital would not pay one 
year’s salary of its officers. Its con- 
tinuance in business was predicated on 
the maintenance of a pipe-line for a 
steady flow of cash from the public treas- 
ury to this corporation incorporated un- 
der the laws of Delaware as a private 
corporation, organized for profit. 


Its dissolution at the present time is 
the certain result of the severing of its 
connection with the public treasury by 
the Roosevelt administration, whose 
auditors found it to be a rat-hole for 
government funds. Their insistence that 
some means be provided to reimburse the 
Government led to the taxing of sales of 
grain thru the organization by so-called 
“retains,” and made it clear to the fifth, 
or bottom layer in the pyramid, that 
there might be no benefit to them in sell- 
ing their grain thru the Farmers 
National. 


Managers of local co-operatives, the 
second layer in the pyramid, who had to 
be real merchants and deserved to be well 
paid, came to understand that the logical 
outcome of the Farmers National spelled 
the death of the regionals and the reduc- 
tion of the managers of the locals to 
more clerks with less responsibility than 
even a line company agent. The larger 
and more successful local co-operatives, 
which might have made permanent a real 
national co-operative, remained aloof, 


supported in this by the wiser among the 
boards of directors who have never been 
convinced that there is any money to be 
made by entering the field of fierce com- 
petition in the terminal markets. 


Operation of the organized grain ex- 
changes virtually places every carload of 
grain on the auction block to be sold to 
the highest bidder, bar none. There was 
no opportunity for the Farmers National 
to claim the bidders would pay more for 
grain handled thru its agency. Conse- 
quently it attempted to rebate commis- 
sions, which effort failed when objectors 
to this unfair chiseling had a proviso 
inserted that the rebates could be paid 
only IF EARNED. 


Normal Granary an Economic 


Blunder 


Unhindered by any burocratic ac- 
cumulation of wheat for an ever nor- 
mal granary our exports during Novem- 
ber swelled to 6,387,840 bus., compared 
with only 21,475 bus. in November, 
1936. These sales brought into the 
country $6,387,840, against only $22,708 
a year ago, besides the profits accruing 
to the railroads and the elevators load- 
ing out the export wheat. 


Contrast this healthy situation with 
that in cotton where government loans 
are piling up cotton to embarrass the 
coming administration and _ holding 
down our exports to slightly more than 
in November, 1936. 


Rye exports have joined the proces- 
sion with 588,953 bus. in Novemher, 
against the trifling amount of 664 bus. 
in November, 1936. 


Corn exports during November 
climbed to 1,712,560 bus. during No- 
vember, altho the crop year had hardly 
started, compared with but 5,067 bus. 
in November, 1936, when Argentina, 
generously constituting itself our ever: 
normal granary, helped us out, our im- 
ports amounting to 6,263,168 bus. dur- 
ing November and to 27,041,318 bus. 
during the 11 months ending with No- 
vember. 

All such visionary schemes as ever 
normal storehouses fall to the ground 
when subjected to mathematical anal- 
ysis. It is dependably forecasted by 
an official of the government Smith- 
sonian institution at Washington that 
we will never have another such drouth 
until 1975. Yet the Secretary of Agri- 
culture would have us bear the cost of 
storage, interest on the money invested, 
and loss by rattage in cribs for 37 years 
to come to meet an emergency we suc- 
cessfully negotiated a few years ago 
without his ever normal granary. With 
millions of bushels in store in the ever 
normal granary we would never have 
the recurring bull markets that profit 


the farmer and teach economy to the 
consumer. 
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Knocking on Wood Will 
Not Help 


Most elevator operators are perfectly 

willing to congratulate themselves on 
never having any accidents about their 
plants, but a close reading of the ex- 
cellent addresses on elevator accidents 
presented at the Indiana meeting, will 
prompt thoughtful grain dealers to sit 
up and give consideration to the safe- 
guarding of their moving machinery at 
least. 
The news columns of this number re- 
port five deplorable accidents. One 
right arm was badly injured by a mov- 
ing belt; another came near losing a 
hand because the elevator leg was 
started while helper was attempting to 
clean out a choke. Another man lost 
the sight of an eye while unloading corn 
at the elevator. A fourth had his legs 
broken by a heavily laden truck which 
backed over him and the fifth resulted 
in death of a Nebraska dealer who was 
applying dressing to a moving belt. 

The very fact that one casualty com- 
pany has had experience with 1,000 ele- 
vator accidents should prove an ominous 
warning to every elevator operator, all 
of whom are anxious to prevent acci- 
dents in their plants. Study the chart 
on the outside front cover, then safe- 
guard all moving machinery, inspect 
your manlift, throw away weak ladders 
and repair your stairways. 


ALL COMPRESSION tanks are sup- 
posed to be safe-guarded with automatic 
release valves, yet we frequently publish 
notices of explosions that injure by- 
standers and damage the plant. Occa- 
sional testing of these tanks would dis- 
close sticky valves and give the owners 
time to clean and oil the valves thereby 
prolonging the life of the tanks. 


STRANGERS who are liberal buyers 
of feed, but always offer a check for an 
amount in excess of the value of pur- 
chase are no longer welcome at some 
Northern Iowa elevators, whose owners 
have contributed cash as well as feed for 
a worthless check. The offices of many 
alert grain dealers are now decorated 
with the. warning sign: “No checks 
cashed.” 


My Neighbor's Roses 


The roses upon my neighbor’s vine 

Are owned by him, but they are also mine; 

His was the cost, and his the labor, too, 

But mine as well as his the joy, their loveliness 
to view. 


They bloom for me, and are for me as fair 
As for the man who gives them all his care. 
Thus I am rich, because a good man grew 
A rose-clad vine for all his neighbors’ view. 


I know from this that others plant for me, 
And what they own, my joy may also be; 
So why be selfish, when so much that’s fine 
Is grown for you, upon your neighbor’s vine? 


—Abraham Gruber. 


Progress on Farm Bill 


Chairman Smith says the conference probably 
would adopt the house provision for a penalty 
tax of 15 cents a bushel on all wheat sold in 
excess of marketing quotas. The senate bill 
called for a penalty of 25 per cent of “parity 
price.” 

As the wheat program now stands the agri- 
culture secretary, at the beginning of a crop 
year, would take into account old wheat sup- 
plies available and then estimate the acreage 
needed to produce an amount filling normal 
requirements plus an “ever normal” granary 
reserve. 

Written contracts with corn and wheat grow- 
ers have been eliminated from the “ever-normal 
granary” program of crop control. Instead of 
contracts the same end is to be gained by 
“offers” to be made by the sec’y of agriculture. 

Chairman Smith complains that the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture “keeps sending us amend- 
ments which are helpful in clarifying certain 
phases of the bills but under the rules of con- 
gress we can't easily make use of the amend- 
ments because they weren’t originally in either 
bill.” 

The com’ite agreed Jan. 20 to apply acreage 
and marketing controls on corn, under the “‘ever- 
normal granary’ program, only in the “com- 
mercial corn area.” Chairman Smith said this 
would limit controls to “the corn belt.” 

Senator Pope of Idaho said a national mar- 
keting quota on corn would apply when indi- 
cated supplies were above 2,792 million bus. 
if two-thirds of farmers producing corn ap- 
proved this in a referendum. 

Chairman Smith said the com’ite probably 
would have the bill ready for congressional 
action Jan. 28. 


Washington News 

Commercial bribery by persons engaged 
in interstate commerce would be penalized 
by a bill introduced in Congress Jan. 12 by 
Rep. Wright Patman. 

Repeal of the 3 per cent tax on grain fu- 
tures purchases was requested by Joseph P. 
Tumulty of Washington, Jan. 24, representing 
the floor traders of the Chicago Board of 
Trade. “The effect of the tax on particular 
types of operations, such as hedging and 
spreading, which are essential to the success- 
ful operation of the marketing machinery, are 
bad,” Tumulty said. “The tax in effect is a 
transactional tax. Its effect has been destruc- 
tive.” 


A request that prices for coal loaded into 
trucks be stricken out has been made of 
the National Bituminous Coal Commission 
bye the PepryasCoale Cosacerairies Coalaicon 
and the Lumaghi Coal Co., of Illinois, alleg- 
ing the Act does not allow separate prices 
for coal loaded upon trucks. 

If you employed eight or more persons 
during the last calendar year you must file 
a Federal tax schedule on or before Jan. 31st 


‘or pay a penalty. This tax of 2 per cent is 


said to be for unemployment and old age in- 
surance. This should encourage hate-work 
Europeans to migrate to the U. S. A. 


Wichita, Kan—A mass meeting of 1,500 
farmers from six wheat states here last month 
adopted a recommendation that the over- 
seeding of winter wheat this year be de- 
stroyed before the coming spring because 
of a technicality in the federal government’s 
soil conservation program. Altho no vote was 
taken on the recommendation in the meet- 
ing, A.A.A.’s director of the western division, 
George E. Farrell, said the recommendation 
would be acted upon immediately by Wash- 
ington authorities. A large acreage of winter 
wheat was seeded, it was explained, before 
the 1938 soil conservation program was an- 
nounced, and it is now found that many of 
the farmers are over their base acreage of 
soil depleting crops. 


bf 
Entangled by Oral Contract 


J. B. Roberts, sec’y of the Flanley Grain Co., 
Sioux City, Ia., went into Nebraska with Ed 
Lueschen to help out Lueschen who had a 
contract to deliver corn to two farmers, Wm. 
Willers and Peter Topp, in Wayne County, who 
had objected to the quality delivered. 

Willers and Topp alleged that Roberts made 
an oral contract to deliver 3,012 bus. No. 2 
yellow corn at their farms at 98 cents per 
bushel in January, 1935, but that only 2,480 
bus. was delivered. 

On the balance due of 531 bus. suit was 
brought for $521.15, :and a jury gave judg- 
ment against the Flanley Grain Co., altho 
Roberts denied much of plaintiff's testimony. 
They had given Mr. Roberts a check for the 
amount of the contract at the time the oral 
contract was made.—Supreme Court of lowa 
275 N. W. Rep. 474. 


Advise" Shipments Require 
B/L Surrender 


It appears from our investigations that the 
delivery of order-notify and so-called advise 
shipments in advance of the surrender of bills 
of lading, and without bond being posted with 
the carriers, is a practice which is growing. 
The carriers’ tariffs generally permit the de- 
livery of order-notify shipments prior to the 
surrender of bills of lading provided that bonds 
to protect the carriers from loss are posted 
with them, but usually there is no tariff au- 
thority for such delivery of advise shipments. 

During the year the first indictment based 
on such a practice was returned under section 
1 of the Elkins Act against a railroad company 
which had delivered shipments to the advise 
party named in the bills of lading without the 
surrender by that person to the carrier of the 
bills of lading or of delivery orders or any 
other authority from the consignor or con- 
signee to make such delivery. The defend- 
ant pleaded guilty and paid a fine of $2,000. 
Other prosecutions, based on deliveries of 
order-notify shipments, were instituted against 
a carrier and two shippers, and fines agegregat- 
ing $3,000 were imposed upon pleas of. guilty. 
—Interstate Commerce Commission. 


Injury by Dump Log Flying Up 

Kenneth Kerwin, working on a farm for his 
father, drove a team of mules into the drive- 
way of the Stonington Elevator Co., Taylor- 
ville, Ill, where Cletus Wilkinson, a son of 
Manager Emmett Wilkinson, told him to dump 
the load of corn in dump No. 5. 

As the front right wheel of his wagon hit 
the dump log of dump No. 4 it went down 
and Kenneth was thrown off the wagon. The 
log flew up and hit the mule on the side and 
the team ran away, the wagon passing over 
Kenneth’s right arm. 

The rear ends of the dump logs are support- 
ed by blocks on a bar having attached a lever 
which when pulled back untriggers the logs 
and their rear ends go down to unload the 
wagon. 

It was possible to lock the left log and 
not the right because when raised the right 
log was not high enough to permit the block to 
get under to support it. The block would bear 
against the end of the log but not under it. 

Examination by Manager Wilkinson after 
the injury showed nothing broken about the 
dump. : 

The circuit court of Christian County gave 
judgment for plaintiff Kerwin for $3,500, but 
the Appellate Court of Illinois on Apr. 16, 1937, 
reversed this and granted a new trial, on the 
ground there was not the prima facie evidence 
that defendant was liable just because it had 
control of the dump. The defendant will be 
permitted to introduce evidence that the injury 
was not due to its lack of care—10 NV. E. Rep. 
2d, 224. 
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Feeding Wheat Germ Oil? 


Grain & Feed Journals: How many grams 
of wheat germ oil should be fed to 100 hens 
daily for the following results: (1) To in- 
crease egg production. (2) To counteract 
the condition of going blind?—W. E. Schultz, 
Boone, la. 

Ans.: Paul Q. Card of the Archer-Daniels- 
Midland Co., producers of wheat germ oil, writes 
in reply: ‘‘It would be our suggestion that you 
consider adding ADM wheat germ oil ata level 
of 8 ounces per ton of feed for improvement 
in egg production to the reinforcement of the 
formula with Vitamin E. At this level you 
would be required to furnish each 100 hens 
approximately 1/10 of an ounce of the wheat 
germ oil per day mixed in their feed. This may 
be conveniently accomplished by mixing 5/10 
of an ounce of wheat germ oil per 100 pounds 
of feed. Again the addition of the wheat germ 
oil to the cod liver oil practice facilitates in 
the more even distribution of the Vitamin E 
thruout the feed mix. 

‘Insofar as the few birds you have that 
seem to go blind these should be segregated 
from the flock and given the usual feed but 
each bird should receive 1 cubic centimeter of 
ADM wheat germ oil per day. It would be our 
suggestion that you give the birds 1 c.c. of oil 
by means of a medicine dropper. Perhaps your 
druggist will be in a position to furnish a grad- 
uated medicine dropper for this purpose. If he 
eannot furnish a graduated dropper then buy 
the regular medicine dropper and have him in- 
dicate the approximate volume of 1 c.c. We 
have had some very excellent reports on the 
improvement of birds suffering from gray eye 
which has been cleared by the use of wheat 
germ oil.” 


North Dakota Farmers Grain 


Dealers Program 


A good program has been arranged tentatively 
for the annual meeting Feb. 1, 2 and 3 of the 
Farmers Grain Dealers Ass’n of North Dakota 
at Fargo, N. D. Among the addresses sched- 
uled are: 

“Shipping and Transfer Charges,” W. A. 
Baune. ! 

“Shipping Out Stored Grain,” Ben C. Larkin, 

“Barley Grades and Sales,’ H. R. Sumner. 

“Transportation,” H. G. Taylor. 

“Grasshopper Control,” T. Gray Butcher. 

“Crop Improvement,” R. P. Woodworth. 

A stag party will be held at the Chamber 
of Commerce building the evening of Feb. 1, 
the convention winding up the evening of Feb. 
3 with the grain men’s dance and entertainment. 


Another lowa Trucker Buys Grain 


with Rubber Checks 


The sheriff of Plymouth County, Iowa, has 
issued a warrant for the arrest of D. J. Wil- 
liams, Hartley, Iowa, a trucker who succeeded 
in getting six loads of grain from the larmers 
Elevator, at Hinton, Iowa, before his checks 
bounced back to the elevator manager. 

Finally, the sheriff succeeded in arresting 
Mr. Williams, but he was released on bond 
and then jumped his bond. Hearing Williams 
was at work near Primghar, O’Brien County, 
the sheriff phoned to his brother sheriff at that 
point only to learn that Williams had been ar- 
rested on a warrant issued by the sheriff at Em- 
metsburg. 

Why grain dealers who have suffered so 
many losses as a result of dealing with strange 
truckers continue to accept checks even when 
certified is past understanding. We have ex- 
posed a number of the tricks of these dis- 
honest peddlers so that most of our readers 
will have no dealings with strange truckers or 


else call in a number of friends to watch every 
move of the trucker and demand cash in ad- 
vance. It should not be necessary for a grain 
dealer to take such hazardous chances with 
strangers. 


Castor Plant Poisons 
Grasshoppers 


An accidental discovery by Dr. L. M. Chris- 
tensen of the Kansas Chemical Foundation that 
grasshoppers that had eaten castor bean foliage 
died thereof has led to the suggestion that 
farmers protect their crops by planting a bar- 
rier of castor beans around their fields. 

Dr. Christensen also noticed an absence of 
chinch bugs and birds in the vicinity of the 
castor bean plants. 

This discovery may save the government the 
cost of poison bait, amounting to a large sum. 
Grasshoppers in 1936 did $99,000,000 damage 
to crops, it is estimated. 


Western Grain Dealers to Meet 
in May 


May 2 and 3 have been selected for the an- 
nual convention of the Western Grain & Feed 
Dealers Ass’n at Des Moines, Ia. 

Business sessions will occupy Monday morn- 
ing and afternoon and Tuesday morning. The 
annual banquet will be Monday evening and 
the convention will end with a luncheon meet- 
ing Tuesday. 

Sec’y Ron Kennedy announces that the con- 
vention will be divided into group meetings to 
study specific questions at breakfast and 
luncheon both Monday and Tuesday. 


Convention of Grain Elevator 
Superintendents 


The ninth Annual Convention of the Society 
of Grain Elevator Superintendents will be held 
at the Hotel Kansas Citian, Kansas City, Mo., 
from March 27th through March 30th. 

The largest turnout in the history of the As- 
sociation is expected, especially in view of the 
fact that the past year marked a 42% increase 
of memberships in the Society. 

Grain Elevator Superintendents and_ their 
associates from all parts of the country will 
attend and are assured a program packed full 
of interesting and novel entertainment. Tom 
J. Emmert of the Wyandotte Elevator is Chair- 
man of the Program Committee, ably assisted 
by J. L. Brown of Larabee Flour Mills, H. E. 
Armstrong of Uhlmann Grain Corporation’s 
Katy Elevator, Frank Wilson of Norris Grain 
Co.’s Burlington Elevator, William Groseclose 
of Kellogg Grain & Elevator Corporation’s 
CGW Elevator, and W. L. Leary of Farmers 
National Grain Co.’s Kansas-Missouri Eleva- 
tor. All of these men are well known to the 
industry and are certainly equipped to help make 
this Convention an outstanding success. 

Mr. P. A. Kier of the Wyandotte Elevator 
heads the Finance Committee. His assistants 
are Roy Harp of Wolcott & Lincoln’s Kansas 
Elevator, and Kansas City’s Chapter president, 
Mr. T. C. Manning of Uhlmann Grain Co.’s 
Wabash Elevator. 

As president of the Kansas City local chap- 
ter, Mr. T. C. Manning has done a creditable 
job in making it one of the most active and 
unified in the Society. 


Coming Conventions 


Trade conventions are always worth while, as 
they afford live, progressive grain dealers a 
chance to meet other merchants from the same 
occupation. You can not afford to pass up these 
opportunities to cultivate friendly relations and 
profit by the experience and study of others. 


Jan. 25, 26, and 27. Farmers Grain Dealers 
Ass’n of Iowa, Hotel Savery, Des Moines, Ia. 

Feb. 1 2, 3. North Dakota Farmers Grain 
Dealers Ass’n, Fargo, N. D. 

Feb. 8, 9. Farmers Grain Dealers Ass’n of 
Illinois, Marquette Hotel, Peoria, Il. 

Feb. 9, 10. Farmers Grain Dealers Ass’n of 
Illinois, Marquette hotel, Peoria, Ill. 

Feb. 15, 16, 17. Farmers Elevator Ass’n of 
Minnesota, Minneapolis, Minn. 

Feb. 18, 19. Eastern Federation of Feed 
Merchants, Onondaga Hotel, Syracuse, N. Y. 

Feb. 22. Pacific Northwest Feed Ass’n, Seat- 
tle, Wash. 

Feb. 22, 23. Farmers Grain Dealers Ass’n of 
Ohio, Toledo, O. 

March 27, 28, 29, 30, Society of Grain Eleva- 
tor Superintendents of North America, Kan- 
sas City, Mo 

May 2, 3. Western Grain & Feed Deal- 
ers Ass’n, Des Moines, Ia. 

May 9, 10. Illinois Grain Dealers Ass’n, Dan- 
ville, Ill. 

May 13. Oregon Feed Dealers Ass’n at 
Portland, Ore. 

May 31-June 1. Pacific States Seedsmen’s 
Ass’n, Portland, Ore. 

June 9, 10. American Feed Manufacturers 
Ass’n, Franch Lick, Ind. 

June 26, 27, 28, Ohio Grain, Mill & Feed 
se Ass'n, Deshler-Wallick Hotel, Colum- 
ds (Oy 


Increased taxes the Westinghouse Electric 
& Mfg. Co. has been paying since 1935 
would be sufficient to pay the wages of 6,500 
unemployed men, said A. W. Robertson, 
chairman of the Board. It costs to main- 
tain an army of public parasites. 


Program Illinois Farmers' Grain 
Dealers’ Ass'n 


The 35th annual convention of the Farmers 
Grain Dealers :Ass’n of Illinois will open in 
the Pere Marquette Hotel at Peoria at 2 p. m. 
Feb. 8. The Mayor’s address of welcome 
will be responded to by Homer B. Grommon 
of Plainfield, followed by the Secretary’s re- 
port by Lawrence Farlow and Treasurer’s re- 
port by Chas. Fairfield. 

At the banquet in the evening in the hotel 
ball room Dale Saurer of Bloomington will 
be cheer leader, and Rev. C. Oscar Johnson 
of St. Louis, guest speaker, Dr. W. L. Burli- 
son of the University of Tllinois making an 
address on “The Value of the Ass’n Grain 
Judging Trophy as an Inspiration to Students.” 
Choir singers will entertain. 

_H. A. Henricks of Cerro Gordo will pre- 
side at the 9:30 a. m. session Feb. 9 conducted 
by the Managers Club. Addresses will be de- 
livered by Pres. L. E) Riley of Pleasant 
Plains ; by A. L. Etsius on “Iflinois Co-opera- 
tives” ; by H. H. Parmenter on “Illinois Work- 
men’s Compensation Law and Settlement of 
Claims,” and by a speaker to be chosen on 

Motor Vehicle Regulation in Iflinois.’ The 
proceedings will be interrupted at 12:15 for 
the Managers’ Club Luncheon and business 
meeting. 

At the afternoon session John Miller will 
sketch the history of the Ass’n, and Donald 
Conn of the Transportation Ass'n of America 
will tell of “The Farmers’ Interest in Our 
National Transportation Policy,” 

A bridge party, including refreshments and 
prizes, will be given for the ladies attending 


the convention, at the hotel, Wednesday after- 
noon. 
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Futures Profitably Used 
By Cash Grain Merchants 


By KennetH S. TEMPLETON, pres. Chicago Board of Trade, before Indiana Grain Dealers Ass’n 


It is my opinion that few persons outside of 
the grain and milling industries appreciate the 
real economic value of futures trading and of 
the service it renders to agriculture. This is 
largely due to the fact that more glamour is 
attached to the spectacular features of a specu- 
lative market. The idea of many persons that 
the great institution at the head of La Salle 
Street is a place in which the bulls and the bears 
meet daily for the primary purpose of twisting 
each other’s tails in mortal combat may be a 
thrilling and romantic viewpoint, but it fails to 
portray the essential commercial facts that un- 
derlie these activities. 

We, in the grain trade, know that from 40 
to 60 per cent of the Nation’s grain crops are 
rushed to market every year immediately fol- 
lowing harvest. There is not a consumptive 
demand to take care of this flood of grain and, 
therefore, the grain must be stored and carried 
until the demand catches up with the supply. 
It would be impossible for even the largest and 
wealthiest processors and grain merchants to 
finance the stocks of grain that are put away on 
the run of every crop without the hedging fa- 
cilities that are offered by the Chicago market. 
This is for the reason that the bankers con- 
sider a futures hedge against cash grain as an 
integral part of the grain collateral on which 
they are making a loan. 


A very large volume of speculative trade, 
therefore, is required in the market at all times 
to afford liquidity which will allow the placing 
and removal of hedges. The moment the 
liquidity of the market is affected adversely by 
unnecessary supervision and regulation, then 
the value of the grain collateral is depreciated. 


Government Co-operating.—At this point, 
I am glad to be able to advise you all that the 
Commodity Exchange Administration at Wash- 
ington is co-operating in every way possible 
with the officers and directors of the Chicago 
Board of Trade and other grain exchanges. 
The members of the Commodity Exchange Ad- 
ministration vigorously support our present 
system of marketing. They understand and 
appreciate the economic value of speculation 
and futures trading and, as far as I know, every 
economist employed by this Department has 
defended our present marketing system as be- 
ing the most economical and efficient system of 
merchandising grain that has yet been devised. 

If anything should happen to our present 
marketing system, that is, should speculation be 
curtailed to a point that would seriously affect 
the liquidity of the futures market, then, in my 
opinion, there would only be one other course 
left for those who were to assume the respon- 
sibility of merchandising our grain crops. It 
would mean that the Government would have 
to step in and take over the entire grain in- 
dustry. Another buro would have to be created 
to assume the responsibility and risks involved 
in financing and merchandising the crops of the 
Nation. Judging from the Federal Farm Board 
fiasco, such a step would result in costing the 
Nation many times the cost of our present sys- 
tem of handling grain. It is possible that such 
costs might not be made public, but I can -as- 
sure you all that higher costs of merchandis- 
ing would, nevertheless, prevail and would 
eventually have to be met by the taxpayer. 

Hedging by Cash Grain Merchants.—I 
shall now try to tell you briefly of the hedging 
operations of my own firm. It is my opinion 
that our experience in hedging is the same as 
that of both larger and smaller firms that have 
religiously hedged every pound of grain they 


have handled. 


When the wheat crop starts to move 
around the first of July and liberal receipts of 
new wheat are being received on the Chicago 
market, my firm, which is one of the smaller 
grain firms at Chicago, starts to accumulate se- 
lective varieties of wheat for which we think 
there will be a good milling demand later on. 
At this period of the year when trading in 
cash grain is active we sell 5,000 bushels of 
September or December wheat against our pur- 
chases of every four cars of wheat and then we 
usually sell a “job lot”; i. e., a thousand bushel 
lot, every time we have accumulated eight cars. 
This means a sale in futures of about 11,000 
bushels of wheat against every eight cars, for 
we roughly figure the cars at about 1,400 bush- 
els each. As this grain is unloaded and we 
receive elevator weights at the end of each day, 
we total our long and short positions and then 
even up our position with the purchase or sale 
of job lots at the opening of the market each 
morning. By this method, we aim to keep ab- 
solutely even on the market, and we never 
allow ourselves to trust to our market judg- 
ment in being either long or short the market 
over night or during the day. 

Buying in Hedges—When we receive 
over night acceptances from mills, we imme- 
diately buy in a corresponding number of bush- 
els of our futures hedge at the opening of the 
market. Frequently, grain merchants will make 
sales of grain without actually having the grain. 
In such a case, one usually knows where he can 
get the cash grain. Such sales are frequently 
made for scattered deferred shipments. When 
making such a sale a firm like my own will 
step in and buy the future as a hedge and will 
later sell out this future as they buy the cash 
grain to cover their short sale. 

Spreading.— Another good use of the fu- 
tures market is in a spreading operation. Fre- 
quently, at the end of each crop year, our stocks 
of cash grain will be very low. We are familiar 
with the grade and variety of wheat that is 
most likely to be delivered on May contracts, 
this being old crop wheat. We may feel that 
during the month of June there will be a de- 
mand for this old crop wheat and it will be 
needed also to blend with new crop wheat. 
When we anticipate such a demand, we buy May 
wheat and sell July or September. It is pos- 
sible that the value of the May contract will 
later increase very materially in value as com- 
pared’ with the distant future. In such a case, 
we will have a greater profit in the May future 
than we have lost in the distant future which 
we have sold. If we are satisfied with this 
profit, we may close out such a spread and take 
our profit out of the futures trades without 
handling the cash grain. Probably in most in- 
stances, however, we actually take delivery of 
our May contracts and endeavor to merchan- 
dise the grain during the month of June and 
early July at a price relatively greater, as 
compared with the distant future, than the 
price we paid for our May contracts. 


Loss in Cash Grain Business Recouped in 
Futures.—All of these are proper uses of the 
futures market by those engaged in merchan- 
dising or processing grain or grain products. 
It is my belief that in four years out of five 
cash grain firms, such as my own, that reli- 
giously use the futures market for hedging, find 
that their hedging operations show them a tre- 
mendous profit; i. e., their cash grain is actu- 
ally sold at a loss and the profit is picked up 
in the futures hedge. Of course, this is not true 
every year and probably one year out of five 
they will find that their cash grain is sold at 
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prices higher than cost, while their hedges will 
show a loss. 

To me, these hedging operations are nothing 
more or less than price insurance. If such 
hedging operations are wise and profitable for 
grain dealers and mills operating in the ter- 
minal markets with large storage capacity, I 
cannot help but feel that such a system would 
prove equally profitable to the smaller grain 
merchant or large farmer. 

Large Margin of Profit v. Risk in Not 
Hedging.—It is true that the grain merchant 
or mill operating at country points may be able 
to buy his grain in truck-load lots direct from 
the farmer at a price which allows a greater 
marginal profit than the relative price paid by 
those operating in the terminal markets. I think 
that this prospective marginal profit allows the 
country grain dealer or miller to feel that he 
can run the risk of operating without hedging 
and that he does not require this price insur- 
ance which is so essential to those of us oper- 
ating in terminal markets. No doubt country 
grain dealers will, in certain years, be able to 
operate at a greater profit without hedging 
their grain, but over the course of a number 
of years, I am very positive that the profits of 
these operators would be considerably greater 
if they religiously hedge every pound of grain 
handled. 

In closing I want to say that it seems to me 
that any institution that has survived wars and 
panics, depressions and booms, agricultural 
panaceas and regulatory laws for a period of 
89 years, and is still going strong, must have 
something pretty fundamental to offer in the 
way of service. 


A subsidy of 10 cents per barrel will 
be paid by the United States government on 
flour shipped to the Philippine Islands be- 
fore Feb. 15, and 20 cents if shipped after 
that date, to aid millers in the Pacific North- 
west. 


New Method of Marketing Aids 
Wheat Exports 


With the export of wheat resumed after a 
lapse of years, new methods of marketing are 
being employed by merchants on the Chicago 
Board of Trade to recapture and satisfy for- 
eign buyers of this country’s surplus supplies. 

The result has been, according to Richard 
F. Uhlmann, that approximately 35 million 
bushels of United States-grown wheat was 
shipped abroad the first six months of the cur- 
rent crop year. An additional 50 to 55 million 
bushels will be exported before July 1, he es- 
timates. 

“England, principal importer of wheat, to- 
day is buying our shipments on the basis of 


submitted samples rather than by the old 
method of certificate final,’ Mr. Uhlmann 
stated. 


“The new method is expeditious, for nor- 
mally the import needs of the United King- 
dom are known far in advance. It offers, too, 
the possibility that more of our United States 
wheat will be used, the chief purpose of the 
importer being to mix our better milling qual- 
ity wheat with inferior stocks he already has 
at hand.’ ; 

He explained that in selling by sample, type 
samples are sent in unsealed bags. “The ship- 
per’s representative in London takes part of 
these samples, generally about one pound, and 
seals same with the buyers,’ he said. “Both 
buyers and sellers put their seal on these sam- 
ples. 

“After arrival of the cargo or shipment, sam- 
ples are taken during the discharge jointly 
by buyer and seller representatives. These sam- 
ples again are sealed and if the buyer thinks 
he has claim for an allowance—in other words 
thinks the discharge sample is inferior to the 
sealed selling sample, he claims arbitration 
The arbitrators open both sealed samples and 
make their award according to their findings.” 
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[The grain dealers’ forum for the discussion of grain trade problems, practices and needed re- 


forms or improvements. 


Dealers having anyth 


ing to say of interest to members of the grain 


trade are urged to send it to the Journals for publication. ] 


Heavy Exports thru Galveston 


Grain & Feed Journals: History is being 
made this year, for never before has any one 
export port commanded such a large per- 
centage of the total export business as has 
Galveston this season. 

Since July 1, 1937, to Jan. 1, 1938, total 
wheat exports from all U. S. ports exclusive 
of flour, totaled 29,780,000 bus., of which 
17,305,984 bus. passed out of Galveston. This 
wheat went to European countries mostly, 
altho South American countries took large 
amounts also. Heretofore Atlantic seaboard 
ports have handled most of the export of 
wheat. 

This heavy exporting of wheat has proven 
a bonanza for the Texas and Oklahoma farm- 
ers. Fully 75% of this wheat came from 
Texas and Oklahoma farmers, mostly from 
Texas as we raise the finest quality of dark 
hard wheat obtainable anywhere and the im- 
porting nations have learned the advantage of 
grinding this dark hard winter wheat instead 
of the ordinary: hard winter they used in 
former years. 

This demand has sustained the premiums 
on Texas dark hard wheat and it is now sell- 
ing at the highest basis over the Chicago op- 
tions than for several years, there having 
been an advance in value the past few months 
of about 30c per bushel, from the low point 
of last summer.—G. E. Blewett, sec’y-treas., 
Texas Grain & Feed Dealers Ass’n, Fort 
Worth, Tex. 


Margins Too Small for Profit 


Grain & Feed Journals: From first hand in- 
formation it is perfectly clear that many ele- 
vators are buying grain on too small a mar- 
gin. For several years the prevailing margin 
has been about two cents. Today in many 
spots it is nearer no margin at all. Private 
wars not only end in disaster to the belliger- 
ents but compel nearby elevators to suffer a 
loss as well. It is high time that all eleva- 
tors realize that prospects are for slightly 
less favorable economic conditions for this 
coming year than prevailed during the past 
year. 

The recession in business activity the latter 
part of 1937 still casts its shadow over the 
nation’s economic outlook for 1938. These 
factors are: the absence of burdensome in- 
ventories of goods on hand; the strength of 
our banking system at present, and the con- 
fidence the people have in it; and the fact 
that no important portion of American indus- 
try is seriously over-expanded. Ample credit 
is available for business expansion, if and 
when business men in general have sufficient 
confidence in the future to start more active 
programs of business activity. 

The demand for farm products during 1938 
will appear to be less than in 1937. 
supplies of farm products and the influence 
of the recession in business will give this ap- 
pearance. The fact is, that the larger the 
supply of farm products the lower must be 
the prices if they are to be moved into con- 
sumptive channels, unless buying power is 
materially increased. From surveys made by 
the University of Illinois it has been deter- 
mined but few elevators can make a profit on 
a buying margin of two cents, and with our 
economic outlook as it is this is no time for 
any elevator to start a private war. Rather, it 
is the time that all should make the attempt 
to put their business on a sound and safe 
basis —W. E. Culbertson, Delavan, Ill. 


Larger 


Courageous Manager Extin- 
guishes Fire : 


The primary importance of practical fire- 
fighting knowledge and the ability to apply it 
instantly, was never better demonstrated than 
in the case of the recent blaze at Brewster, 
Kan., that threatened a $40,000 elevator loss 
to the Derby Grain Co. To Glenn F. Root, 
manager of the elevator, and chief of the Brew- 
ster volunteer fire department, belongs most 
of the credit, not only for saving the elevator 
and its contents, but for holding the loss down 
to the small sum of $400. 


The efficient handling of a menacing blaze 
by the alert chief is deserving of the highest 
commendation. Tactics he observed, not only 
during the fire and after, but which he prac- 
ticed as a precaution in anticipation of just 
such an emergency, will give helpful pointers 
to other elevator owners and employes. 

The blaze was discovered about 4:30 p. m. 
Dec. 18. Spontaneous combustion had started 
the fire in a small accumulation of dust which 
had settled on top of a wooden cob spout be- 
tween the cleaner and a wall of the middle 
overhead bin. The elevator had been closed 
since early morning, due to high winds. 

At the cry of “Fire” Manager Root sounded 
the fire alarm, then ran into the elevator to 
investigate. The cupola was filled with crack- 
ling flames and dense smoke. Danger of ex- 
plosive dust made foolhardy any attempt to 
reach the seat of the fire by ladder or man- 
lift. Brewster’s volunteer firemen were already 
arriving. i 

Quickly Chief Root directed the laying of 
a fire hose and sent a three-inch stream of 
water pounding thru the north cupola window 
directly over the fire. The stream drenched 
the burning motor platform and sprayed over 
the flaming interior of the cupola. The broken 
window freed the confined gases and smoke 
belched out. 

Grasping a garden hose which he had hastily 


Glenn F. Root, Brewster, Kan., Saves Elevator 
from Flames. 


connected to a small hydrant, Manager Root 
¢limbed the leg-well ladder to the cupola, 
crashed open other cupola windows to clear 
the atmosphere and with his garden hose, 
fought the flames to a finish. A brief stream 
of water was directed to drench the cob spout 
and at short intervals the cob house door was 
opened to extinguish burning pieces that drift- 
ed down from the cupola, then quickly closed 
again. 

Most of the water fell into the middle over- 
head bin, draining thru 250 bus. of wheat into 
the pit, thence to the boot. Out of the 20,000 
bus. of wheat in the elevator the 250 bus. alone 
were damaged. 

Speaking of the fire later, Manager Root, in 
the role of fire chief, said: “Brewster’s vol- 
unteer fire department boys are to be highly 
complimented. They did an efficient job.” 


A constant watch was so closely maintained 
thruout the night following the blaze that 
when a small ember burst into a flame about 
nine o’clock a cup of water was sufficient to 
extinguish it. 

The efficient control of the fire not only won 
the admiration of all citizens, but the com- 
mendation and awards of the Grain Dealers 
Mutual Fire Insurance Co. 


The Wheat Situaticn 


Seven to eight months before the harvest 
of another crop Canadian supplies of common 
bread wheats are reduced to domestic needs 
plus what, in pre-depression years, was consid- 
ered a normal carry-over for the end of the 
season. So concentrated was overseas buying 
in the first months of the season that clearances 
of hard wheats from now until 1938 wheat is 
available must necessarily be very limited. : 

On Dec. 31, 1937, we calculate that there 
were available for human consumption about 63 
million bushels of common wheats, 43 millions 
reported officially in the visible supply and 
another 20 millions in farmers’ hands still to 
market. 


During the remainder of the crop year Aus- 
tralian and American wheats will form the 


mainstay of European importers’ requirements 


supplemented by as much Canadian wheat as 
they can lay their hands on, some Russian, prob- 
ably 10 millions, part of which may come out 
in the spring, 30 millions from Danubian coun- 
tr.es and another 10 millions from other coun- 
tries.—James Richardson & Sons. 


Smutty Wheat Receipts 


During the crop year beginning July, 1936 
16,670 or 5 per cent of the 335,778 cars ar- 
riving at terminals in the United States were 
graded smutty. 

Smut is more prevalent in the Pacific North- 
west, where 203 out of 588 cars arriving at 
Lewiston, Idaho, were graded smutty: 322 out 
of 2,132 at Astoria, 738 out of 3,810 at Pendle- 
ton, 2,039 out of 8,768 at Portland, Ore., 601 
out of 4,006 at Ogden, 116 out of 416 at Salt 
Lake City, Utah, 2,594 out of 19,086 at Spo- 
kane, 1,290 out of 8,544 at Tacoma, 874 out of 
5,926 at Seattle, 826 out of 3,390 at Vancouver 
W ash., were graded smutty. 

Ft. Worth, Tex., had 1,037 out of 9,230 cars 
eos smutty, San Antonio 84 cars out of 


At Mansfield, O., < g 
aoe , O., 39 out of 370 cars graded 
Baltimore, Md., had 240 cars sm 
1,789 ; Lawrenceburg, Ind., 74 cars ee: of ede 
Chicago received only 212 cars of smutty 
wheat out of 15,613: and Kansas City Kan. 
only 256 out of 17,682, while Kansas City, Mo. 
had only 319 out of 17,855 cars. ; i 
St. Louis and East St. Louis ran light in 
smut with 118 cars out of 9,045, as reported 
by R. J. Haskell and E. G. Boerner of the 
Buro of Agricultural Economics in a special 
report No. 22 on “Smutty Wheat.” 
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Grain Elevator Accidents 
and Protection 


By H. L. Kewnnicorr, Secretary, Lumbermens Mutual Casualty Company. 
Before Indiana Grain Dealers Ass’n. See Chart on Outside Front Cover Page. 


Grain elevator operators are liable by statute 
or at common law for occupational injuries 
and diseases suffered by their employees. 

They may be liable by law on account of 
negligence for bodily injuries suffered by other 
persons who are not employees, and for prop- 
erty damage. 

They may have made themselves liable by 
contract because of a railroad lease or sidetrack 
agreement for bodily injuries and property 
damage that would not otherwise be their li- 
ability under the law. 

Thus, grain elevator operators may have 
three kinds of liability—statutory, common 
law, and contractual. 

All of this can be covered by insurance. Any 
grain elevator operator who is not sure he is 
properly covered should see his insurance rep- 
resentative about it. 

Most grain elevator operators are subject to 
the compensation act. If they have not com- 
plied or if they are not subject, they are liable 
at common law for accidents to employees, 
without the defense of assumed risk, contrib- 
utory negligence, and fellow servant. 


‘Many grain elevator operators are under the 
occupational diseases act. Comparatively lit- 
tle evidence of occupational disease has so 
far been found in the grain elevator business. 
More may be discovered and surely will be 
alleged, so it is better to be under the act, 
insurance against which liability is cheap, than 
possibly be liable at common law, probably 
without insurance. 

That is perhaps enough to say about liability 
on account of employees, except to point out 
the chart reproduced herewith shows the causes 
of 1,000 accidents to grain elevator employees. 

The main causes in the thousand accidents 
in their order of frequency, are: 
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It is apparent that most of the accidents to 
employees in grain elevators are due to care- 
lessness—either carelessness of the employer in 
not providing safe working conditions, or care- 
lessness of the employee in the simple acts 
of walking, climbing, pushing, hauling and car- 
rying. There is comparatively little to be, done 
in the way of additional safe-guarding of ma- 
chinery. Accident prevention in the grain ele- 
yator is largely a matter of bountiful light, 
strong ladders, safe stairs, good housekeeping 
generally, and, most of all, alert, careful em- 
ployees. 

This is a vertical industry, with lots of 
climbing to be done. It means keeping ladders, 
stairs and man-lifts in prime condition, and 
exercising close supervision of employes, to 
prevent accidents. 

Preventing accidents not only saves your 
employees and their families from suffering, 
for which no money compensation could ever 
fully compensate, but it saves you money 
through uninterrupted operations and through 
lower insurance rates. You can insure your 
liability under the workmen’s compensation 
and occupational diseases acts, but in the long 
run you must pay for the accidents and losses 
through your own premiums. Carelessness of 


individuals is a concern of the whole trade 
because it affects the insurance rates of all. 


_ Accidents to the Public. Let us consider 
in more detail accidents to the public. Many 
grain dealers are not properly protected against 
liability to the public for accidents. One rea- 
son is that such insurance is not indirectly re- 
quired by law, as in the case of compensation 
insurance, which most of you carry. Another 
reason is that accidents are not known about, 
so if you don’t have one you may think they 
are few. Instead, they are more numerous 
than fires, only fire is a good advertiser, with 
smoke and flames, sirens and clanging bells, 
and people shouting, “Fire! fire!’ So prac- 
tically all of you carry proper fire insurance. 

Minimum public liability protection for the 
grain elevator operator is automobile insur- 
ance on his motor vehicles and a manufactur- 
ers’ public liability policy on his grain elevator 
operations. 

Passing by the automobile policy, with which 
you are all familiar, let us consider the man- 
ufacturers’ public liability policy. 

You know what the manufacturers’ public 
liability policy covers. Let us therefore con- 
sider some things, in addition to vehicle acci- 
dents off the premises, that policy does 
not cover. 

It does not cover passenger or freight ele- 
vators, manlifts or air-dumps. 

It does not cover any damage to property. 

It does not cover liability assumed by law, 
such as contractural liability under a railroad 
lease or agreement. 

It does not cover liability for consumption 
or use of products, such as grain or feed fed 
to animals, or flour consumed by humans, or 
“kerosene” that turns out to be gasoline. 

It does not cover on account of new con- 
struction, structural alterations or extraordi- 
nary repairs on your premises. 

All of these items not covered by manu- 
facturers’ public liability policy can. be cov- 
ered by special endorsements and separate pol- 
icies, though it does not always occur to the 
grain elevator operator to ask for the protec- 
tion before it is needed. 

A better and much cheaper coverage is the 
special Preferred Mill and Elevator Liability 
Policy. You would be fully covered with 
that policy, endorsed if there were new con- 
struction, and with an accompanying product 
liability policy if desired. 

Then you would have coverage for all of 
the items enumerated that are not covered by 
an ordinary manufacturers’ public liability pol- 
icy in addition to those so covered. 

Following is a list of accidents to the pub- 
lic reported at mills and elevators, as many 
as could be closely written on both sides of a 
long sheet. All of these were covered by the 
Preferred Mill and Elevator Liability Policy, 
but would not have been covered by an ordinary 
manufacturers’ public liability policy: 

SIDE-TRACK. Kentucky. R. R. car jumped 
the track, damaging fence and other property 
on premises adjacent to grain warehouse. (1-L- 
5626.) 

Michigan. Freight car being spotted by flour 
mill employees for loading struck and damaged 
an automobile. (11-L-8057.) 


DUMP. Indiana. Customer’s truck being 
dumped at grain elevator dropped and was 
damaged. (1-L-2283.) 


MAN-LIFT. Jndiana. Son of manager 
went up on man-lift to find young sister, who 


was hunting bird’s eggs. Cable broke, safety- 
dogs failed to operate, and boy was plunged to 
bottom, suffering severe injuries to right foot. 
(1-L-1070.) 

HOIST. Indiana. Farmer’s truck slipped off 
the hoist in grain elevator and was damaged. 
(1-L-4869.) 

MAN-LIFT. Oklahoma. Employee of ac- 
countancy firm, checking inventory of wheat in 


elevator, suffered injury while using electric 
man-litt, ~(13=W-382.) 


RAILROAD. North Dakota. While cus- 
tomer was loading his wagon from car on 
side-track, his four-horse team was frightened 
by and collided with passing freight train on 
main track, causing death of one horse and 
destruction of harness. (1-L-4567.) 


MAN-LIFT. Oklahoma. Visitor at mill 
failed to get off man-lift at the bottom or let 
go of hand-hold, and was dragged and injured 
about the shoulder and head (12-L-260.) 


DUMP. Indiana. Wagon hook on _ hoist 
broke and let heavy truck drop with load of 
wheat, causing damage to truck frame and 
axle. (1-L-3826.) 

SCALE. Indiana. Load of shelled corn fell 
through scale, and truck was damaged. (1-L- 
4003.) 


HOIST. Indiana. Farmer’s truck fell and 
was damaged when hoist chain broke. (1- 
L-4072.) 

SPOUT. North Dakota. While elevator 
employee and farmer were sacking corn, over- 


head spout became detached and broke wind- 
shield of farmer’s car. (1-L-5435.) 


PAINT. North Dakota. Coal shed at eleva- 
tor was being painted and wind blew some 
aluminum paint on farmer’s car parked near- 
by. (1-L-5427.) 

DUMP. Montana. Farmer’s truck in grain 
elevator was dropped from hoist, causing dam- 
age to steering gear, bent axle and crushed 
exhaust pipe. (1-L-5280.) 

DUMP. Ohio. Hoist cable broke in grain 
elevator, causing wagon to drop, breaking bol- 
ster and cross-piece. (16-L-252.) 


ELECTRICITY. North Dakota. Horse 
fell dead and farmer claims it was electrocuted 
because “220 ground occurred in leg motor 
connection, causing charge outside” where team 
was standing. (1-L-5142.) 

MAN-LIFT. Jndiana. Farmer getting a 
load of cobs went up man-lift to enter bin. 
After he got off, man-lift kept going and 
caught his arm, breaking bones in three places. 
(1-L-2599.) 

HOIST. Indiana. Truck was dropped and 
damaged when cable came loose. (1-L-2721.) 


DUMP. Illinois. Customer had just 
dumped load of corn, and claimant (in absence 
of elevator employee) left his own team to 
replace tail-gate for him. Customer said “get 
up” and both teams started. One of claim- 
ant’s horses stepped into dump, was injured 
and later died. (1-L-2344.). 


AIR-HOIST. Tilinois, Farmer boy stand- 
ing on footboard of wagon-load of corn was 
pinched against ceiling timbers when air-hoist 
raised front wheels of wagon. (1-L-2200.) 


Complaint that prices are fixed secretly by 
the National Bituminous Coal Commission 
has been made by F. O. Wallene, director 
of public utilities of Cleveland, O. 


No income tax is paid by the Missouri 
Farmers Ass’n, Producers Produce Co., and 
Producers Creamery Co. in Southern Mis- 
souri, giving them an advantage over other 
concerns in the same business and not ex- 
empted from income tax. 

Washington, D. C.—Eugene C. Auchter 
has been appointed chief of the Buro of 
Plant Industry, succeeding Frederic D. 
Richey, who will engage in professional corn 
breeding. 
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Reports on the acreage, condition and yield 
of grain and field seeds are always welcome. 


Portland, Ore., Jan. 11.—Prospects for the 
new winter crop are good in all parts of the 
northwest and in some sections are the best 
they have been at this date for several years. 

Decatur, Ill., Jan. 22.—Winter wheat very 
short. The plant has not made the growth it 
ordinarily does but for the most part farmers 
are not concerned but believe that it is all 
right.—Baldwin Elvtr. Co. 

Princeton, Ind.—The condition of winter wheat 
in Gibson County is somewhat improved dur- 
ing the past three or four weeks, according to 
a report just made by C. E. Skiver, wheat spe- 
cialist of Purdue University at Lafayette.— 
NU EROS 

Petersburg, Ind.—Growing wheat in Pike 
County and adjoining counties, is looking un- 
usually good for this season of the year. There 
have been no sudden freezes and thaws up to 
this time and the growing grain has pro- 
gressed nicely.—W. B. C 

Ottawa, Ont., Jan. 21.—The dominion bureau 
of statistics, in its third estimate of Canada’s 
1937 grain crop, placed the wheat harvest at 
182,410,000 bus. on an acreage of 25,570,200. This 
represented the smallest crop since 1914 and the 
fifth successive harvest of less than 300,000,000 
bus. The third estimate was 95,000 bus. lower 
than the second. The 1937 oat production was 
estimated at 268,442,000 bus., lowest since 1910. 

Wheat maintained its position as the most 
valuable crop in Oklahoma, with 62,453,000 bus. 
worth $54,959,000 produced during 1937 compared 
with a total crop value of $27,245,000 during the 
year of 1936. The 1937 corn crop is valued at 
$17,101,000 compared to a 1936 evaluation of 
$12,596,000. Barley doubled its valuation in 1937 
reaching a figure of $1,198,000 compared with 
1936’s $546,000 and Rye soared from $137,000 in 
1936 to a total value of $214,000 in 1937.—L. H. 

Winchester, Ind., Jan. 15.—I drove in Central 
and Northern Indiana this week something over 
400 miles, right thru the best farming country 
in the state. Wheat looked good, although it 
was very, very short. We have had a rain 
oceasionally and it is sticking to the ground 
in splendid shape. In talking to farmers we 
met at the different elevators we called on, 
we found no complaint of wheat deteriorating. 
The early sown wheat has not made the growth 
it ordinarily does on account of the dry weather. 
—Goodrich Bros. Co., P. E. Goodrich, pres. 

Minneapolis, Minn., Jan. 21.—Conditions at the 
present time do not point to a bountiful season 
for wheat and rye this year. Large areas of 


The Flaxseed Crop 


Minneapolis, Minn., Jan. 15—Taking the Ar- 
gentine Government’s Dec. 15th estimated pro- 
duction of 62,400,000 bus., add to it around 
3,500,000 to 4,000,000 bus. of Uruguayan seed 
and deduct around 7,000,000 for home consump- 
tion, you will arrive at something over 59,- 
000,000 bus. for export and we must say, a 
favorable comparison with Broomhall’s esti- 
mate. Evidently now that threshing results 
are known from over a wider area, it shows 
that the total damage by drought, grasshoppers 
and frosts was greater than earlier estimates in- 
dicated. In order that readers may compare 
the above estimates with actual shipments dur- 
ing 1935 they were 74,600,000 bus.; for 1936, 
61,000,000 bus., and for 1937, 73,400,000 bus. 

The first government estimate of the area 
sown to linseed in India has been placed at 
2,948,000 acres. This is an increase of, 192,- 
000 acres over the first estimate of last year 
and 646,000 acres less than the final acreage 
reported last year. The new crop is in good 
condition and if nothing happens between now 
and harvest, which is still nearly two months 
away, India should have a fair sized production 
this year—Archer-Daniels-Midland Co. 


the Great Plains are deficient in moisture, both 
surface and subsoil, and will need good rains 
during the growing season to produce average 
yields. Late snows have built up the snow cov- 
ering in North Dakota and Montana. While this 
form of precipitation usually runs off in the 
spring, a certain amount soaks into the ground. 
Although soil conditions are not back to normal 
by any means, more optimism exists this year 
than in any since 1933. South Dakota, on the 
other hand, has not yet recovered from the 
drought. Canada is also very optimistic, hav- 
ing recovered to some extent from last sum- 
mer’s drought with the return of normal fall 
precipitation. Both Missouri and Iowa are still 
comparatively dry. However, Iowa has received 
some relief in the form of snow covering. East 
of the Mississippi River conditions are generally 
good. Reports indicate that the wheat has 
stooled well in most sections, and with normal 
conditions from now on good crops are in pros- 
pect.—Cargill Crop Bulletin. 


Buffalo's Busy Year 


By Grorce EH. ToLes 

An unusually heavy movement of corn sent 
out of Buffalo for export this season raised the 
total grain shipments from here by rail for ex- 
port from about 6,000,000 bushels in 1936 to 16,- 
reed bushels in 1937—the highest total since 
1931. 

One forwarding company paid $2,000 in over- 
time wages during the last week of December 
before the expiration of the low grain rate in 
order to get grain loaded into cars. 


A total of 85,420,410 bus. of grain were re- 
ceived in the Port of Buffalo this season, in- 
cluding grain for winter storage. Cities from 
which corn and wheat were sent to Buffalo and 
figures in bushels for these two leading cargoes 
are: 


City Wheat Corn 
Ft. William 1299504) Sanrneaees 
Dylwth eens oe «= 20;100,502 3,562,675 
Chicago eG erescarkiae - 14,155,269 4,897,780 
Milwaukee 4;5095452) <= eee 
Momtreali ac wisc% cia cascna ees 15,581 3,470,936 
PHTEE ARIV-EY'S! Geos vars dcotwelen ws ere a pareve 2,735,920 
Boeke] AE Wa nw stata o ecivaroes beers aye 781,650 
QuSDECs Min cireupisiasiemaceatan am aeitvanies 19,410 
PreSCouty ov. or.cvaia cosinor reane 15,427 
EAI SEO Tine peoreneteeeoroien tie GOE5Si eke 
Goderich’ {aiieciunises okies 149) 939 ase. 


At the big Canadian Pool terminal the move- 
ment of grain this fall at times has averaged 
150 cars a day, participating in the heaviest 
seaboard movement of corn in years. 


The export business in corn at Buffalo is quite 
the reverse of the situation last year when many 
cargoes of Argentine corn were brought here 
for shipment to interior U. S. points. 


Buffalo’s winter grain fleet fell far short of 
earlier expectations this year. While complete 
figures on the volume of grain in store in boats 
anchored behind the breakwall are not available, 
unofficial estimates place the total far below a 
year ago. 

A banner movement through this port fs ex- 
pected next spring if the British preferential on 
Canadian shipped grain is removed under the 
reciprocal trade treaty now being negotiated. 
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____ Movement 


Reports on the movement of grain from farm 
to country elevator and movement from interior 
points are always welcome. 


a 


Enid Okla.—With the price of wheat 91c to 
93¢ a bus., 10c higher than two weeks ago, the 
movement of wheat thru the Enid terminal is 
about double that prior to the increase.—L. H. 


Decatur, Ind., Jan. 22.—Corn picking up a lit- 
tle more moisture each week. Corn moved the 
latter part of November showing 16.5% mois- 
ture, now carries 18 to 18.5%. Some shipments 
showing up with moisture running as high as 
22%. Country offerings of corn have been light 
and primary receipts about half the volume of 
a week ago.—Baldwin Elvtr. Co. 


Cal.—December receipts in 
grain as compared to 1936, in tons, were as 
follows: 1937, wheat, 2,830; barley, 2,297; oats, 
160; corn, 520; beans sacked, 27,900; hay, tons, 
308. For 1936, receipts, in tons were, wheat, 
120; barley, 340; oats, 80; corn beans 
sacked, 3,000; hay, tons, 668.—D. Belknap. sec’y 
San Francisco Grain Exchange. 

Latah, Wash.—The ill-wind of slumping grain 
prices is an appetizing zephyr to Palouse county 
hogs, which are dining on a large share of 
Whitman county’s 10,000,000-bu. wheat crop. 
Farmers say that feeding of wheat to stock is 
becoming general and that much of the ex- 
pected 1937 ‘‘carry over’’ may go to the market 
as pork and beef and mutton.—F. K. H. 


Duluth, Minn.—A heavy corn movement is 
building up elevator stocks, holdings on Jan. 22, 
being reported at 5,247,000. bus. Some houses 
are getting pretty well filled, and there is some 
talk of re-opening the Globe elevator system, 
closed last fall on account of a lack of grain 
supplies. This would shift some of the pres- 
ent holdings from the Duluth Peavy Terminal 
to the Globe and provide more space for in- 
coming grain. There is still plenty of storage 
space available, as present holdings are only 


San Francisco, 


14,810,000 bus., against a capacity of nearly 
47,000,000 bus.—F. G. C. 
Portland, Ore.—Northwest cereal shipments 


since July 1 have exceeded those for the same 
period of last year by more than 1,000,000 bus., 
according to the Portland Merchants Exchange, 
which reports 14,244,887 bus. shipped from the 
northwest in the form of grain or flour thus far 
this season, compared with 12,890,436 bus. last 
year. Columbia river district shipped 4,753,025 
bus. of wheat and 786,037 bbls. of flour, com- 
pared with Puget Sound’s shipments of 1,388,811 
bus. of grain and 1,014,041 bbls. of flour. Eu- 
rope has been the outstanding buyer of grain 


Daily Closing Prices 


Phe daily closing prices for wheat, corn, oats, 


livery at the following markets for 


rye, barley and soybeans for May de- 


the past two weeks have been as follows: 


Wheat 


Option Jan. Jan. Jan. 
Low 12 18 14 


Jan. Jan. 
15 17 18 19 20 21 22 24 25 


Jan. Jan. Jan. Jan. 


GHICR ROM Fie alassesernae - 182% 85% 96% 98% 97% 974% 97 96 9 
" E x y 7 v0 A 99% ¢ 2 di g 965 5L 941 ¢ 
Winnipeg Reae tee 130% 102% 12654 127% 125% 125%, 12516 1348 myth it 135” 136 we DI% 
ena pate Pcrectie ce 118i ett et, td mth, Bett she 3e% ay 114% 1143 114% 11456 114% 
( Sas gAaay psicasieteis Z 2 90 Ji’ JOM K Q 96 & 9 9 y 
nie nan Qo ee vei an” eee th, ee 1078 107 10Ee 108 108 108 100% 106% 
n 93% 7814 92% 93% 91% 9116 9156 91 1 
Milwaukee ........ 119 85% 9634 98% 975% 9714 arse 9658 eee oes ytd asi one ae 
Corn “as 
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Renee ic. ABM Bh, GA SO SOE SE a kak gone ku 
WWAUKCEG sacaees 70% 55% 61 614% 60% 60% 60% 60% 60% 6054 60% 6034 60% ud 
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ACEO. 2 32 ‘ 317 31% 32% 321% 3817 32 317 : 
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Minneapolis... 30% 26% 29% 29% 29% 29% 29% 291, 29° 998 99° 9916 9% oie 
LIWSURGS 9.60 6 exe 384%, 2854 32 824% 3134 32 32 32 32 32 32 Ry : 31% : 
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CHICHEO: Baas nro. 84 6354 75% 77 76 75% 7Tb1 
8 75% 74 44 % 748 
Wael ee oe Sake tarie dee oot aay 2 gait 716 ne roe hoe ig aoa sore ie 0% 
acter sey us 3, od “7/4. O74 on ¢ 834 83% y y 
Duluth Aaseeece 7542 67% 744 75 74 TBS O88E ya a ag nae 
/ ; Barle 
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*At daily current rate of exchange. 
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from both districts, while Atlantic and gulf 
ports led in purchase of flour.—F. K. H. 


Winchester, Ind., Jan. 22.—Corn is still in a 
pretty active movement in our part of the state. 
We had to go out of the market more than a 
week ago, haven't bought a car load altho we 
could have bought a hundred cars in the time 
if we had had room to store it, transfer and 
dry it. We are still running 7 days a week, 24 
hours a day and we hope to get the glut cleaned 
up this coming week. Corn is of wonderful 
quality, carrying about as much moisture as it 
did 3 or 4 weeks ago. Average moisture this 
week 21% to 22146%, with an occasional car from 
the western part of the state running 19%.— 
Goodrich Bros. Co., P. E. Goodrich, pres. 


New York, N. Y.—Receipts and shipments of 


grain during December, 1937, as compared to 
December, 1936, follows: in bushels, 1937, re- 
ceived, wheat, 2,055,833; corn, 1,541,200; oats, 


15,400; rye, 236,300; barley, 394,400; millfeed, 55 
tons; shipments, wheat, 1,418,000; corn, 1,285,- 
000; oats,—rye, 477,000; barley, 293,000; clover 
seed, 3,250; millfeed, 188 tons; in 1936, receipts, 
in bushels, wheat, 8,109,091; corn, 733,000; oats, 
171,000; rye, 1,700; millfeed, 60 tons; shipments, 


wheat, 2,917,000; corn, ...... 3) OILS; Maree. etere ; rye, 
eee ; barley, :.....; clover seed, 2,364; mill- 
POCO) eee cyer Dept. of Information & Statistics, 


Produce Exchange. 


Cincinnati, O.—Receipts and shipments for De- 
cember, 1937, in bushels, as compared to Decem- 
ber, 1936, were as follows: receipts for 1937, 
wheat, 236,800; shelled corn, 201,000; oats, 104,- 
000; rye, 7,000; barley, ; grain sorghums, 
; buckwheat, 1,400; feed, 1,440 tons; hay, 880 
tons; for 1936, wheat, 116,800; shelled corn, 700,- 
500; oats, 136,000; rye, 9,800; barley, 3,200; grain 
sorghums, 1,400; buckwheat, 7,000; feed, 1,020 
tons; hay, 1,628 tons. Shipments (from elevators 
and warehouses only) 1937, wheat, 358,400; 
shelled corn, 105,000; oats, 44,000; rye, 8,400; for 
1936, wheat, 171,200; shelled corn, 339,000; oats, 
48,000; rye. ; no record was at hand on ship- 
ments for barley, grain sorghums, buckwheat, 
feed or hay for either year. — John O’Hara, 
Weighing Inspector, Cincinnati Board of Trade, 
Inc. 


Ottawa, Ont., Jan. 20.—Canadian wheat in 
store for the week ending Jan. 14, 1938, de- 
creased 844,917 bus., compared with the pre- 
vious week and decreased 51,226,373 bus., when 
compared with the corresponding week in 1937. 
The amount in store was reported as 55,817,438 
bus., compared with 56,662,351 bus. for the pre- 
vious week and 107,043,811 bus. for the week 
ending Jan. 15, 1937. The stocks of 55,817,438 
bus. include 14,108,565 bus. of durum wheat. 
Wheat marketings in the Prairie Provinces for 
the week ending Jan. 14, 1938, amounted to 
2,132,273 bus., an increase of 1,245,920 bus. from 
the previous week when 886,353 bus. were mar- 
keted. During the corresponding week a year 
ago, the receipts were 809,201 bus. For the 24 
weeks ending Jan. 14, 1938, and Jan. 15, 1937, 
101,293,872 and 140,123,666 bus. respectively were 
received from the farms.—R. H. Coats, Dominion 
Statistician. 


Government Report on Country 
Stocks 


Washington, D. C., Jan. 24.—Interior stocks 
of wheat as of Jan. 1 are reported by the De- 
partment of Agriculture as follows: 


1938 1937 1936 eee 
erior mills and elevators 116 80 81 2 
erotics 5 Ae Donen 209 128 163 146 


Commercial stocks 
Total, bus. 
Merch. mill 


Grain Exports and Imports 


Exports of grain from July jettom) ecamel 
amounted to 33,270,000 bus. wheat and wheat 
as flour, 9,285,000 bus. barley, 5,688,000 bus. 
oats, 3,388,000 bus. rye, 2,033,000 bus. corn, and 
71,692,000 Ibs. of soybeans ; compared with 
9,191,000 bus. wheat and wheat as flour ; 3,979,- 
000 bus. barley, 377,000 bus. oats, 1,000 bus. 
rye, and 302,000 bus. corn during the like pe- 
riod of 1936, as reported by the Buro of Foreign 
and Domestic Commerce. i 

During November only 177,000 bus. of corn 
was ariectied: against 6,263,000 bus. in Novem- 
ber, 1936, and for the 11 months from Jan. 1 
to Dec. 1, 86,186,000 bus., against 27,041,000 
bus. for the like period of 1936. 
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Indiana Soft Wheats 


By Don B. Jenxins, Noblesville, Ind., 


Soft red winter wheat comprises about 30% 
of the total wheat acreage of the United States. 
Most of the wheat grown in the Eastern half 
of the United States belongs to this class. Indi- 
ana, this fall, ranks fourth in point of acreage 
seeded, but we can easily rank second in point 
of yield. There are at least seventy distinct 
varieties of soft red winter wheat known by 
nearly four hundred different names given com- 
mercially in the United States, and many addi- 
tional varieties are grown experimentally. These 
varieties differ widely in yield, adaptation, mill- 
ing, baking and other characteristics. Soft red 
wheats are generally best adapted to humid 
areas where the winters are not too severe, they 
are able to withstand the effect of excessive 
moisture better, than most of the other wheats, 
but are less resistant to drouths. 


Many grain men and millers believe that 
while a new variety of wheat may be very de- 
sirable at the time of its introduction, yet it 
immediately commences to deteriorate in qual- 
ity, and, after a few years becomes worthless. 
Many observations may be cited to support such 
belief. Indiana has always enjoyed the envi- 
able reputation of being the one state where 
true types are produced. Years before 1910, 
such varieties as Rudy, Fultz (Beardless), 
Poole (Beardless), Jones’ Fife (Beardless) and 
Fulcaster (Bearded) were making their con- 
tribution to a flour that even our foreign neigh- 
bors recognized as unbeatable. Thanks to prog- 
ress, we have since added to this list such 
types as Gladden, Trumbull, and Fulhio. There 
are numerous others, but for various reasons, 
classification here is omitted. I should be very 
indiscreet, indeed, if I here would attempt to 
express a preference of types for the entire 
milling industry of the State of Indiana, yet 
certain fundamentals in every well regulated 
industry must be observed and the flour buyer 
is the ultimate destination for the major por- 
tion of our crop, his requirements have become 
quite modern. We are compelled to think more 
in terms of protein, ash, viscosity and pH con- 
tent of flour, these factors are controlled en- 
tirely by the variety of wheat. Man has no 
method for regulating the climate, therefore 


Don B. Jenkins, Noblesville, Ind. 


before Indiana Grain Dealers Ass’n 


the strength and quality of wheat will always 
vary from season to season. However, many of 
the under extremes in strength, can be leveled 
out by correct farm practices, and by growing 
the most desirable varieties, which, as far as 
my personal experience, has developed, types, 
such as the earlier established varieties, with 
the addition, perhaps of Michigan, Amber, 
Gypsy, or Mediterranean, are very much to be 


preferred, with a very definite disapproval for 
Red Wave. 


Better varieties will come in the future, be- 
cause plant breeders, at our colleges, are con- 
tinually developing new varieties both by selec- 
tion and hybridization, eight and ten years be- 
ing required to definitely classify types from 
standpoint of farms, millers and bakers. 


Yield per acre is the most important fac- 
tor of quality to the farmer. Unless a variety 
is high yielding, it will not be grown. A high 
yielding variety is, under our present market- 
ing conditions, likely to be grown even if the 
quality for the miller and the baker is not as 
good as it should be. By introducing high yield- 
ing varieties which also possess the desired 
strength, the plant breeder offers the most 
satisfactory method for crowding unwanted 
varieties off the market. Unless a variety pos- 
sessed desirable characteristics, its average yield 
usually drops and it is automatically eliminated. 
Statistics prove that Indiana wheat and flour 
made therefrom is preferable for certain type 
of baked goods because all thru the years that 
rigid adherence to producing varieties of wheat 
which only Indiana can excel, due to our 
natural advantages of soil, climate and approxi- 
mately thirty inch rainfall per annum has been 
outstanding. 


Service of Country Elevator.—The bar- 
gaining for and collecting together of this raw 
‘material, we term wheat, is a major operation. 
The country elevator operator is a majority 
participant in this great process. He has al- 
ways furnished a local market for farmers 
grain, and his place of business is open every 
day for the convenience of the community. He 
keeps the farmer informed of market condi- 
tions, both at home and abroad, he can, and 
does, pay the farmer cash for his grain when 
hauled to the elevator. The country elevator 
man is constantly urging the farmer to better 
his seed selection. He is the retailer of the 
grain trade. If it were possible to produce 
each month of the year just sufficient wheat 
for the next month’s consumption, then wheat 
could flow direct from farmer to mill, to 
baker and to your table without intervention 
of the middleman, but with a crop produced 
during a few short summer months, seeking 
a market at harvest time, the reserve storage 
of the country elevator system furnishes the 
most economical means of distribution. It is 
interesting to note that this system is in no 
sense the result of today’s version of a 
“Planned Economy.” It grew and developed 
in response to an economic demand, a very 
definite part of the development of a new coun- 
try producing, in the most fertile soil in the 
world, supplies for the world’s bread basket. 


Milling Practices.—In the transformation 
of wheat into flour, no greater change has 
come about than in the methods of milling. 
Flours are now manufactured for every baking 
purpose, and it is not accurate to say that one 
flour is good and another poor, unless we indi- 
cate for what purpose it may be good or poor. 
In the modern roller mill, the wheat kernel 
is reduced and separated into numerous frac- 
tions, or streams of varied character. By com- 
bining streams suitable for flour, a variety of 
grades will result according to the number and 
character of the streams united. The yield of 
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flour by combining all suitable streams is about 
73 to 77%; the balance of 23 or 27% is bran, 
germ and shorts and goes to feed. Flour is 
really divided into four grades. Patent, straight, 
clear and low grades, but vastly different per- 
centages of each may be the result of individ- 
ual mill’s processes. 

We millers, of Indiana, are fully aware of the 
development of modern commercial bakery 
practices, with its high speed mixing machinery, 
and the necessity for the use of high protein 
content wheats, yet with some modification of 
mixing machinery and shop pract.ce, very ex- 
cellent bread can be made. Similarly, excellent 
bread can be made in the home. Realizing this 
situation in a big way, our millers have been 
giving thought and action to the milling of 
Indiana’s choice soft wheats into flour with 
which the bulk of flours milled from hard 
wheats cannot seriously compete. It becomes 
quite clear therefore that the bulk of our soft 
wheats are essentially suitable for milling flour 
for bread, cake, biscuits, crackers, pastry and 
other specialty flours. 

Now that I have mentioned protein and ash, 
perhaps a definition of each would be in order: 


Protein is a term to designate the whole 
group of nitrogenous fats. That is, all the 
compounds containing nitrogen. Many labora- 
tories determine the proportion of protein 
rather than gluten. Protein and gluten, how- 
ever, are not identical, altho gluten constitutes 
the bulk of protein in flour. Gluten in wheat 
is not present as gluten proper, but as two dis- 
tinctive proteins (gliadin plus glutenin) which 
combine to form what is termed gluten upon 
the addition of water. The quantity and qual- 
ity of gluten determine the baking qualities 
of a normal flour. 


Ash, or the mineral matter in flour is the 
residue left after thorough burning. It con- 
sists mainly of phosphates. The ash content 
varies with the grade of flour and character 
of wheat. Indiana soft wheat flours have lower 
ash content in corresponding grades than most 
other types. 


Driveway Observations 


By TRAVELER 


SEVERAL of the latest model trucks, par- 
ticularly those with cab over engine, have wide 
tread front wheels. The spread is enough wider 
than the platforms of some pneumatic truck 
lifts that the front tires ride the side members 
of the frame inclosing the platform. 

Grain elevator operators have mastered this 
problem in some cases by ordering new and 
wider platforms and platform frames for their 
truck lifts; in others by employing an acetylene 
welding outfit to cut and build out the platform 
frame wide enough for the wide tread trucks. 

* * x 


CORRAY BROTHERS over at Urbana, IIl., 
have never been quite satisfied that just be- 
cause something has been done in a certain 
way by practically everybody for a great many 
years it has to continue being done in that way. 

Their latest innovation is lowering the scale 
beam stand so that it may be balanced effi- 
ciently from a sitting position in an ordinary 
chair. 

The office desk (used by both Fred and Frank 
Corray) has been moved against the office wall 
at right angles to the new position of the 
scale beam. 

Now the business of weighing loads of coal 
and grain interfere little with the keeping of 
accounts, checking of records and correspond- 
ence. Whoever is at the desk needs only to 
swing a quarter way around in the chair to 
face the scale beam at its new level, or for 
that matter, just reach out an arm to _ bal- 
ance it. 


Corn borers may be successfully controlled 
by spraying with ground derris, nicotine tan- 
nate or phenothiazine. 


Death of John R. Mauff 


John R. Mauff passed away Jan. 17 aged 66 
years. For the six years 1917 to 1923 he was 
secretary of the Chicago Board of Trade. 

Born in Chicago and educated in the public 
schools he became a messenger for Foss, Strong 
& Co., with which firm Diamond Jo Reynolds 
was connected, and who later employed Mr. 
Mauff as secretary of E. M. Dickey Co., of 
Dubuque, Ia., owned by Reynolds. When Mr. 
Reynolds died in 1891 Mr. Mauff returned to 


John R. Mauff, Chicago, IlIl., Deceased. 


Chicago to administer the Reynolds estate and 
for several years was associated with H. J. 
O’Neill, the barley king, in the Chicago-O’Neill 
Grain Co., and as a barley expert was em- 
ployed by Adolphus Busch. 

Later associated with the National Consum- 
ers League in New York he fought for truth- 
ful labeling of brewery products and saw his 
campaign incorporated in the law. 

He has served the Board of Trade as direc- 
tor and vice pres., and executive vice pres. 
He served a term as president of the Council 
of Grain Exchanges. 

As a close friend and associate of the late 
Arthur Cutten Mr. Mauff wrote articles de- 
signed to hold warehousemen in greater respon- 
sibility to buyers in the pit, one result of which 
is the present arrangement whereby the Chi- 
cago elevator operators assume the liability, 
not required by law, for grain going out of 
condition in store. For this work a court 
awarded him judgment for $10,000. 


A. E. Darby, sec’y of the Winnipeg Grain 
Exchange, recently told the Royal Grain Com- 
mission that conditions prevailing on the Win- 
uipeg exchange differ from those existing on 
the Chicago Board of Trade and other U. S. 
exchanges, and there was no need for legisla- 
tion along the line of the Commodity Exchange 
Act. He pointed out, however, that the ex- 
change was not opposed to the appointment of 
a supervisor whose observations and experience 
might result in improvement of exchange regu- 
lations and practices. 


Margins Sacrificed to Cutthroat 
Competition 


By L. A. Garner, Lawrenceburg, before Indi- 
ana Grain Dealers Ass’n. 


There isn’t a man in this hall who isn’t 
interested in making money, but with the gov- 
ernment constantly “poking” around in your 
business, with the state law that requires you 
to pay %1.00 for every $100.00 you handle re- 
gardless of whether you make or lose money 
during the year, and with truck competition 
growing by leaps and bounds, with the cost 
of your help, the cost of upkeep and miscel- 
laneous other overhead expenses, tell me how 
on earth you expect to dig up a living or 
even to prevent financial reverses unless you 
buy your grain on a reasonable margin and 
take discounts on off-grade grain? 


Of course, I realize the farmer may be a 
good friend of yours and you like to pay him 
all you can, and you may hate to take dis- 
counts lest you hurt someone’s feelings, but 
when that grain goes to terminal markets 
they don’t pay you premiums or waive dis- 
counts because “you’re a nice fellow.” Oh, 
no—your grain must measure up or you'll 
take the rap, for terminals have their prob- 
lems too and are compelled to toe the mark 
just as you and I. 


Frequently a grain buyer will overbid the 
market for grain because he distrusts his com- 
petitor and wants to keep one jump ahead of 
him. But what has brought about this dis- 
trust of his competitor? Surely not any ac- 
tual violation of agreements on this particu- 
lar competitor’s part, for he happens to be 
one of those staunch, upright and honest fel- 
lows, man enough to keep his word. 


The answer to much distrust breeding is 
in the acceptance of rumors. Farmer Brown, 
who goes to church every Sunday and who 
wouldn’t steal a dime, seems to have no 
scruples about telling a grain buyer that cer- 
tain competition is paying lc or 2c per bushel 
more and advising that he'll take his grain 


there, which is simply a gesture, in many 
cases, to inveigle you to give him a better 
price. 


Do you immediately phone your competitor, 
while the farmer is in your office, to check 
that rumored price? Certainly not, some of 
us think, “Darned if I’ll let him think he’s 
able to hurt me or make me holler! I'll just 
pay %c more per bushel and show him.” 

Now the vicious cycle has  started—and 
where does it stop? Two innocent men are 
thereby drawn into a price war that ends 
only after each has given away his profits, 
each would like to cut the other’s throat, and 
one or the other has to quit because his funds 
are exhausted. 

I know how this works, for our firm op- 
erates 20 country elevators, in the purchase 
of grain, and the times have been frequent 
when some competitor will phone and_ tell 
me that farmer so and so sold wheat to one 
of our elevators and was paid so much more 
per bushel than the established price for that 
territory. I immediately check the  settle- 
ment that has come to our office and the times 
are most infrequent when I find the accusation 
to be justified ! 

In the territory where we operate, we want 
it known that we intend to cooperate with 
competition, for it is most imperative that 
all cooperate if the country elevator operator 
is to exist, and certainly they are a very neces- 
sary link in the grain handling chain. 

What about that fellow who isn’t interested 
in what the other fellows do, but has decided 
that he’ll pay what he likes? There are those 
who weigh grain one way and call it some- 
thing else, or those who pack the grain in the 
tester bucket; those who do not take proper 
discounts or those who pay a premium where 
none is due. We all know this type of man 
can’t stay in business long if he keeps up 
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those practices, but he’s here, so what’s to be 
done about it? It’s simply up to all of the 
rest of us to make him see the fallacy of 
his ways. 

Each elevator will buy his share of grain 
regardless of whether it’s at a price allowing 
a respectable margin or whether he is forced, 
thru unfair practices, to give away his profit. 


Use Quart Tester: I think all should 
weigh grain in exactly the same manner, 
through the use of a quart tester and fill the 
bucket from an approved funnel instead of 
just dipping the grain up from the truck, 
as some do. This is the only correct way 
and in no other way can any two men check 
one another’s tests. 


I'd like to see each elevator equipped with 
a moisture tester and discount high moisture 
grain. Surely the farmer with  off-grade 
grain isn’t entitled to as much as the farmer 
selling No. 2, but he frequently is paid as 
much. This isn’t fair. 


Gentlemen! I’m not telling you, but for the 
sake of the industry, our industry that so 
many of us have grown up in, I’m pleading 
to have your group meetings work out your 
problems, agree on margin, discounts, hauling 
charges and other things. Then when you 
go home, Be A Man, Fight like Hell to keep 
those promises! 


Elevator, Store and Feed Mill 


The pioneer elevator with little but grain 
loading equipment filled the requirements for 
shipping from an area devoted to growing 
grain only; but with the development of di- 
versified farming, stock feeding, dairying and 
poultry production such enterprising concerns 
as the Atlantic Elevator Co., of Minneapolis, 
broaden out their local activities to grinding 
feed and retailing side lines. 

At Maple Lake, Minn., not more than 35 
miles west of Minneapolis on the Soo Line, the 
Atlantic Elevator Co. has met the local re- 
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quirements by recently completing a 25,000-bu. 
elevator, feed mill and store. 

The grain elevator has 16 bins, one leg with 
Calumet Buckets driven by a 10-h.p. motor, a 
20-ton Fairbanks Scale in the driveway with 
Strong-Scott Air Dump, and a _ Fairbanks 
Shipping Scale, adequate in the opinion of Gen- 
eral Manager Ralph Hegman to take care of 
the grain end of the business. : 

The retail flour and feed store is fitted with 
shelving, counters and display fixtures. The 
company also operates a feed mill at this sta- 
tion. 

Under the entire plant is a full basement; 
and its exterior is covered completely with 
galvanized iron. Construction was by the T. E. 
Ibberson Co. 


Illinois Inspection Fees Raised 


Against protests by the organized grain ship- 
pers of Illinois the Hlinois Commerce Commis- 
sion, in view of the recurring annual deficit of 
the grain inspection department, has increased 
its fees about 25 per cent. The new schedule 
of charges going into effect Feb. 1 is as fol- 
lows: 

On all freight carloads of grain, $1.25 per 
cary 

On all boat or barge shipments of grain, 95c 
per thousand bus. or fraction thereof. 

On freight car bulkhead lots (which shall 
be considered as full freight car lots), $1.25. 

Review or reinspection charges on all grain, 
$1.25 for each inspection, providing the findings 
as shown by the certificate of previous inspec- 
tion or review is sustained. 

On samples of grain submitted, 65c. 

On grain in automobile, motor or horse- 
drawn truck loads, 65c per load. 

On all “in” or “out” shipments of grain in 
bags, %c per bag, but no certificate issued on 
bag lots for less than 25c per certificate. 

On grain transferred from bin to bin in 
warehouses, when not loaded into cars or ves- 
sels, 90c per thousand bushels or fraction 
thereof. 


New Store, Feed Mill and 25,000-bu. Elevator of Atlantic Elevator Co. at Maple Lake, Minn. 
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The Modernization of 
Agriculture 


|Remarks of Mr. Sydney G. McAllister, 
President of the International Harvester Co., 
over Station WBBM, Chicago.] 


Modernization of agriculture began 87 years 
ago. That takes us back to 1850, the year gen- 
erally accepted as ending the hand-labor era 
on American farms and the beginning of the 
use of machinery. 


Our population was then 23 millions, of which 
80 per cent, or 18% million people, lived on 
farms. It required the back-breaking labor of 
this 80 per cent, working with primitive tools, 
to feed themselves and the 4% million city 
dwellers of that day—and 4% million is about 
half the present population of Greater New 
York City. For every grain of wheat harvested 
the farm worker shed a drop of sweat. 


The daily labor of 18% million people in 
1850 was required to produce enough food and 
fiber to give the total population the energy and 
clothing they required to carry on the work of 
the morrow. In other words, only 20 per cent 
of our national productive energy could be re- 
leased for the continuous production of any- 
thing other than two prime essentials of life— 
food and clothing. 

What a different picture in the United States 
today ! 

In 1938, with 130 million population, only 25 
per cent, or 32%4 million people, live on farms, 
producing food and clothing for all our people 
and surpluses for export, besides. In the period 
since 1850, 20 million workers have been re- 
leased from farms to take their places in in- 
dustry, business, and the professions. 

Putting it the other way around, if we were 
to go back to the farm implements and meth- 
ods of 1850, twenty million workers would have 
to leave factories and other industries in the 
cities and towns and go to the farms in order 
to feed and-clothe our people: Such a step 
backward, of course, is unthinkable. 

Men advance their standard of living as they 
are able to subdue and harness the forces of 
nature. It was on the farms that machinery 
began to give man his mastery over nature’s 
storehouse. 

Have you ever thought as to how the steel 
plow, the reaper, the mower, the grain binder, 
the threshing machine, and finally the tractor 
and harvester-thresher have helped raise your 
standard of living? 

It has been the mechanization of our farms 
that has made the United States at one and 
the same time the greatest bread basket in the 
world and its biggest and busiest workshop. 
Transfer of human energy from needless drudg- 
ery on the farms has given us a nation soundly 
balanced as between agriculture and industry. 

We cannot measure the improvement in our 
well-being that efficient, mechanized agriculture 
will bring in the years ahead. Probably one 
such great contribution will be an increase in 
non-food products raised on the farms. Already 
the farmer raises the raw materials for such 
well-known products as paper, moving picture 
films, genuine and artificial leather, industrial 
alcohol, protein, cellulose, soybean plastics, and 
many kinds of oils. 

This story of 87 years and the farm imple- 
ment industry’s part in it is characteristic of 
American business. It shows how business ex- 
ists to serve the needs and demands of the peo- 
ple and to promote a better life. 


Organized opposition to compulsory con- 
trol of crop production or marketing was 
planned at a meeting recently of farmers in 
Cass County, Nebraska. Carl Tefft says: 
“We believe that Cass County farmers are 
90% against the present farm bill or any kind 
of compulsory crop control program. Most 
of us have supported the Farm Bureau Fed- 
eration in the past, but do not go along with 
the bureau’s support of the present bill.” 
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Indiana Convention Opens With 
Large Attendance 


A burst of song from the throats of more 
than 200 country grain dealers, under the lead- 
ership of Virgil P. Brock, opened the 37th 
annual convention of the Indiana Grain Deal- 
ers Ass’n, held in the Columbia Club, Indian- 
Apoliswll atime danda Zo. 


DON B. JENKINS, Noblesville, was the 
first speaker at the opening session, Monday 
morning. He gave an experienced evaluation 
of Indiana soft wheats from the milling and 
food standpoints. His address is quoted else- 
where in this number. 


PRES. C. C. BARNES, Winchester, re- 
viewed existing conditions in the country 
grain business and paid respect to deceased 
members, in his annual address, saying: 

PRESIDENT BARNES’ ADDRESS 


Since our last meeting we have been very un- 
fortunate in losing more than the usual number 
of our good members by death, the following 
having passed away during the year: 

Herman G. Donselman, Dillsboro. 

Chas. Sharp, McGrawsville. 

BE. P. Finch, Hillsboro. 

Andrew Steinauer, Tell City. 

John W. McCardle, Terhune. 

Herb H. Deam, former Pres., Gary. 

J. B. Goodrich, Winchester. 

B. F. Fessler, Frankton. 

Amos Snyder, Bluffton. 


I think it would be fitting if we would all 
stand in silence for a moment in respect to 
these departed friends....Thank you. 


The Association has enjoyed a very successful 
year, showing a satisfactory gain in membership 
and a small betterment of its financial condi- 
tion in spite of increasing expenses and the re- 
cession. Perhaps I should say recession to you 
on one side of the fence and depression to 
those on the other side. 


What took place during the past year is his- 
tory, our mistakes as well as many of our ac- 
complishments are useless for anything except 
as a guide to events of the future. Conventions 
are not held to review the past years; it is our 
pur wose to discuss and plan our course for the 
uture. 


“Never before has it been so imperative that 
we have a strong organization.’’ If that was 
ever true the reasons for that statement in the 
past are certainly dwarfed by our present day 
problems. 

Please don’t misconstrue any of my remarks 
as political; party politics has no place on this 
convention floor. But the country grain dealer, 
being the first link in the chain of producer to 
consumer, seems to be fair game for all poli- 
ticians to shoot at in their efforts to gain votes 
among the farmers. Farmers are organized, la- 
bor is organized, supply dealers and coal pro- 
ducers are now organized by law, and prices are 
fixed by federal decree. What chance do we 
have to protect any of our interests if we stand 
alone? It is true our numbers are few com- 
pared to other organizations, but that is all the 
more reason every grain or feed dealer should 
affiliate himself with his group: only by com- 
bining the best brains in the trade with the best 
counsel we can hire may we hope to defend our 
interests from unjust laws, taxes and restric- 
tions. 

Organized we have over four hundred and 
fifty persons aside from our very efficient sec- 
retary, on the lookout for unheralded laws that 
might be harmful, for swindlers who seem to 
find a fertile field among country grain dealers, 
and especially for the crooked truckers who 
have taken the grain dealers of the Central 
West for several million dollars through bad 
checks and phony weights. Our secretary and 
Association members were directly responsible 
for the breaking up of one gang that had stolen 
enough grain to pay all your dues for a period 
of two years. That one case alone is something 
ue think about as to the worth of our Associa- 
ion. 


Tax on Interstate Shipments: Most of you 
are more or less familiar with the J. D. Adams 
Case that is soon to be reviewed by the U. S§S. 
Supreme Court. If the Indiana Court decision 
is upheld, the grain trade will be stuck for sales 
tax on all future interstate shipments of grain, 
and worse than that, it will have to dig up 
back taxes covering shipments for the past 
three years. In the event the decision is against 
us we should bring all pressure possible to have 
the legislature give us relief by law from this 
retroactive assessment. I don’t think the 
author of the bill ever intended that interstate 
shipments be taxed and certainly the depart- 


ment heads or field men have never made any 
attempt to include such shipments in their as- 
sessments until the law had been in effect al- 
most three years. 

Your Board of Directors authorized Secretary 
Sale to join the Indiana Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion, and others in carrying this case to the 
highest court. However, we were not called 
upon to put up any money as the contributions 
from the manufacturers were so liberal the 
amount asked was oversubscribed and a refund 
of 40% was returned to the donors. 


Increased Freight Rates: You may look for a 
steep increase in freight rates, perhaps not as 
much as the railroads are asking, but an in- 
crease that will be plenty heavy. The govern- 
ment has a large sum of money advanced to 
the railroads and would like to get it. back. 
There is no doubt who will pay; it is still true 
that ‘Jones pays the freight.’’ It will be our 
job to scrutinize this increase and prevent any 
inequalities that might be harmful to the trade 
in this state. 


Margins: Now is a good time to check up on 
your net margin of profit on the commodities 
you handle. Our increase in overhead and di- 
rect expense is mounting so rapidly we must 
either widen our margin or go out of business. 
Your increase in taxes alone would justify a 
considerable spread. 


Taxes: Your truck licenses a few years ago 
were costing around 9 or 10 dollars; now a ton 
and a half truck with dual wheels costs $44.75, 
and when equipped with a directional signal, 
the assessment is boosted $15.00. Your real es- 
tate and personal property taxes are constantly 
soaring. If you have paid your old age and so- 
cial security taxes and totaled them for the 
year you will find that what was first thought 
to be an insignificant amount makes a sizeable 
total. It will be higher next year. Add to the 
above your sales tax, federal income tax, un- 
distributed surplus tax (if any), store tax, gaso- 
line tax, capital stock tax, intangible tax on 
those doubtful notes you hope will be paid, dog 
tax, and not to be overlooked, the necessary 
hunting and fishing license that has been boost- 
ed 50%. You begin to wonder if it wouldn’t 
be better to throw up the whole thing and take 
a job on the W. P. A. and pay nothing but 
gasoline tax. You could even lean on your 
shovel all day and tell the foreman to go to the 
devil and not get fired. 


Many of you are paying out more to hire 
auditors and extra help to make up your tax 
reports and keep out of trouble than you paid 
out for all your taxes a few years back. 


Your employees are being paid higher wages 
and, in all probability, this item will get larger 
as their living costs grow greater. You can 
go on down the line and the answer is always 
the same: There is an ever-mounting cost to 
doing business. 


Unfortunately, keener competition and a re- 
luctance to increase our margin between cost 
and selling prices, have been responsible for 
many sleepless nights among grain dealers. We 
must not just struggle along waiting for a bull 
market to pull us out of the hole; it may come 
too late, 


The grain business is one of the oldest in the 
world. You perform a definite useful service to 
the producers of our foodstuffs, and it is still 
true that the “laborer is worthy of his hire.” 
Our members, both country dealers and receiv- 
ers, here in the Indianapolis market are a grand 
set of fellows. During my twenty-seven years 
in the business IT have never had a single one 
to go back on or welsh on a grain contract, A 
few have gone broke and failed to deliver but 
many have spent their last dollar to fill a sale 
made over the 'phone and without a scratch of 
a pen from them binding the contract. 


Yet, too many of our country grain dealers 
will let some one come along and make him be- 
lieve his competitor is over-bidding him and he 
will do almost anything to get even, abandoning 
all sense of good business practice. Neither the 
Association nor its officers can change human 
nature and cure the evil of neighborhood wars, 
but it can get these same fellows together at 
the convention and district meetings where they 
will find out that the competitor is a pretty good 
fellow after all. 


It is hard to knife a man you have played 
with, dined with and whose wife helped your 
wife have a grand time at the convention. You 
have your hands full fighting the different out- 
siders that are after your hide without quar- 
reling with your own fellow grain dealers. Your 
interests are 100% the same and you can all 
make some money if you will pull together and 
ask decent return from your work and invest- 
ment. 


The North Eastern Indiana Grain & Hay 


Ass’n, the boys up around Ft. Wayne, Bluffton 
and Decatur have a little organization of their 
own. Our Vice-President, Pop Egly, is secre- 
tary and does a mighty fine job of keeping the 
members interested. Incidentally they have less 
trouble in that area than any I know of in the 
state. It would be the end of many of our 
troubles if the whole state could be organized 
into active sectional groups. We take off our 
hats to Pop and his byal friends who keep the 
North Eastern Association a live and helpful 
group. 


SECY FRED K. SALE, Indianapolis, in 
his annual field report, was pleased to report 
an increase in the ass’n’s membership. The 
report summarized ass’n activities during the 
last year. Sec’y Sale said: 


Sec’y Sale’s Report 


We have had an exceptionally busy year. Just 
one week after our convention last January, 
Pres. Barnes and I were invited to appear be- 
fore the Workmen’s Compensation Rating Bu- 
reau of Indiana, where representatives of many 
large companies writing compensation were 
present. We emphasized the unfairness to our 
members operating country elevators, who also 
were retailers of coal, of being penalized by 
all elevator labor being assessed the rate ap- 
plicable to coal dealers. This was a higher 
rate than was assessed on strictly elevator 
labor. We asked for lower rates on both classes 
of labor and some separation of the rates to 
be paid to both classifications, according to the 
division of time the laborers gave to work in 
the coal yard and to the elevator. The Bureau 
gave us reasonable assurance that some relief 
in lower rates would be given our classifica- 
tion. On February 2nd I had another confer- 
ence with W. C. Burns, manager of the In- 
diana Bureau. 


On June 2nd we were formally notified that 
new ratings had been approved by the State 
Insurance Department and the new rates, 
which were reclassified and reduced, became ef- 
fective April 30, 1937. All policies on and after 
that date are supposed to have been renewed 
on the new basis. Our efforts have meant a 
material saving in the cost of compensation to 
the country elevator trade. 


During the special session of the Indiana 
Legislature early last year, our Ass’n assisted 
in the enactment of some bills, while opposing 
others. The new motor vehicle laws distinctly 
affect our business. With other interests we 
obtained reductions in the costs of the weight 
tax governed by the size of the tires on light 
eapacity trucks. 

Grain Grading Schools: A valuable service to 
Indiana grain dealers was the series of Grain 
Grading Schools held between March 23 and 
30. These two day schools were held at La- 
Fayette, Ft. Wayne, Indianapolis and Evansville. 
The course of instruction in the grading of 
wheat, corn, oats and soybeans was made pos- 
sible by Purdue University, assisted by the 
Grain Supervisor’s office of the United States 
Department of Agriculture at Chicago. Total 
registration at all schools was approximately 
150. If there is sufficient interest among the 
grain dealers and millers to justify another 
series of grading schools this spring, the Ass’n 
will gladly try to provide them. 

Transportation: The chairman of our Trans- 
portation Comite, W. C. Haug, has been very 
active in traffic matters of vital importance to 
each and every member. On March 24 he rep- 
resented you at a hearing at Louisville on the 
Southeastern rate case. Again on April 7th he 
attended a hearing on the same case at At- 
lanta, Ga. On June 24 he and T. C. Crabbs 
attended still another hearing on the same case 
in Chicago. Obviously our expenses devoted on 
these cases have been materially larger than 
average, but it has been money spent in a 
good cause, in an attempt to allow a free 
movement of grain from Indiana to the south 
and southeast. We are not through with this 
case yet. 

On April Ist, with the approval of the Board 
of Directors, made a connection for this 
Ass'n to handle the collections of its members 
through the facilities of the Indianapolis Ass’n 
of Credit Mens Service, Ine., with its office in 
this city. This organization is composed of a 
group of prominent business and credit men of 
the city, operating on a non-profit basis for 
the purpose of exchanging and obtaining credit 
information anywhere in the United States and 
the collection of slow accounts. 


Your Board of Directors held three meetings 
during the year, to consider important matters 
of business for the Ass’n. I wish to extend to 
them individually my sincere appreciation for 
their assistance during the year. They have 
served well in their official capacity. 


Membership: I am pleased to report both our 
financial standing and membership are in ex- 
ceNent condition. At last year’s meeting our 
total membership was 441. During the year we 
have dropped for various causes a total of 17. 
We have secured 40 new members, making a 
net gain of 23. This brings our membership 
today to 464, a new high since I became your 
Secretary eight years ago. This has come thru 
the loyalty of our Boosters whose names ap- 
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pear on the Honor Roll, along with the sig- 
nificant fact that the Ass’n has been really 
giving service to its members. Our Vice Pres., 
Chris G. Egly, Ft. Wayne, leads the Boosters 
by a wide margin with a total of 9 applica- 
tions. Pres. Barnes is next with 38. Bugene 
L. Floyd, Indianapolis, follows with 2; Lew Hill, 
Indianapolis, 2; H. O. Rice, Huntington, 2; O. P. 
Larimore, Indianapolis, 2; then follow F. R. 
Garver, Boggstown, W. G. Haug, Winchester, 
Wm. Steeb, Crown Point, and Lloyd R. Rumsyre, 
Columbia City, with 1 member each. Your 
Sec’y secured 16, making a total of 40 obtained 
since our meeting a year ago. Our Ags’n in- 
come exceeded our disbursements by $363.50, in 
spite of the fact that we have had some abnor- 
mal expenses. 


I am grateful to our Pres., my Ass’t, Miss 
True, and to you individual members, for the 
splendid cooperation you have given me. 


Adjourned to 1:30 p. m. 


Monday Afternoon Session 


W. G. HAUG, Winchester, chairman of the 
assn’s transportation com/ite, gave his annual 
account of com’ite activities as follows: 


Transportation Committee Report 


Railroad rates, rules and regulations in In- 
diana are in good shape. This is evidenced by 
the few complaints. 


The old clean-out rule, which only permitted 
the shipping of one car of grain during each 
year, was inadequate and out of date, and so 
we prevailed upon the carriers in the C. F. A. 
territory to change the rule so as to permit 
the shipping of one car of each kind of grain 
during each calendar year, with a minimum of 
30,000 pounds. -This means five or six cars in- 
stead of one. This change will enable elevators 
to really clean out their elevators at the end 
of the crop season. 


Anticipating some export business we checked 
export rates from Indiana points to eastern sea- 
board points and found that some western 
terminal points had a rate advantage on export 
business. Several years ago several shippers 
convinced the carriers that they were losing 
considerable long haul business by reason of low 
lake and rail rates. So the railroads reduced 
their rates, putting us in line for eastern busi- 
ness for the first time in several years. 


When reducing the domestic rates they did 
not make any change in the export rates. Owing 
to this change Chicago and other markets had 
a more favorable rate on export business. We 
brought this matter to the attention of the car- 
riers and convinced them that the situation was 
discriminating. So they lowered Indiana ex- 
port rates. The reduction was not sufficient but 
we have to be content with what we got. 


We vigorously protested the train length bill. 
In our summer meeting we passed a resolution 
to send our protest to Washington. There is 
little doubt that the bill will pass because it has 
the support of labor organizations. 

Owing to low priced flour being shipped into 
the south and southeast by westcoast shippers 
via water to southern ports and distributed in- 
land several hundred miles by trucks it was al- 
most impossible to sell our wheat to southern 
mills unless we lowered our price to an un- 
profitable level. Many large mills in the cen- 
tral regions of the south suffered tremendously 
because they could not compete. So these mills 
petitioned the southern carriers for lower rates 
from river crossings. The reduction was granted 
but did not go into effect because westcoast and 
southwestern mills protested. We joined the 
mills in demanding that the ICC permit the re- 
duced rates. The ICC ordered public hearings 
at Atlanta, Ga., and Chicago, Ill. I believe our 
support in this case will carry considerable 
weight in causing the ICC to favorably con- 
sider our plight. 

At present we are at a material rate disad- 
vantage to some parts of the southeast by rea- 
son of the Illinois rates being lower from River 
crossings than Indiana rates. We have peti- 
tioned the ICC to correct this situation and 
place us on an equal basis. 

Some sections in Illinois, particularly those 
within trucking distance to waterways, have 
asked the ICC to lower rates from river ports, 
such as Memphis, to the south on grain arriv- 
ing at these ports by water. We protested be- 
cause it will indirectly affect the price we can 
pay our farmers. The final hearing in the south- 
ern rate case will be held some time soon, and 
you can rest assured that the interest of Indi- 
ana shippers will be protected. 


Some shippers had traffic matters which they 
could not solve. They were turned over to us 
for handling, and in most cases we were able 
to get the relief sought. 

We joined the Indianapolis Board_of Trade 
in protesting the 15% rate increase. Mr. Banta 
presented evidence for us. 

Most of our truck problems were of a local 
nature, and were handled as such. 


TREAS. R. B. McCONNEL, Indianapolis, 
read his annual report of ass’n receipts and dis- 
bursements, which was approved. 


GEORGE E, BOOTH, Chicago, discussed 
national legislation. ‘“Today the grain trade 
presents a more unified front on legislative mat- 
ters than ever before,” declared Mr. Booth. 
“We have close affiliation between the country 
grain dealer ass’ns and the national ass’n, and 
Vice-Pres. Ray Bowden of the National has 
been appointed supervising officer over the Na- 
tional Grain Trade Council’s Washington of- 
fice. This ties together all divisions of the 
grain trade, both country and terminal, on na- 
tional legislative problems. 

“Expected soon are the orders of the Com- 
modity Exchange Administration on limitation 
of trading. At recent hearings the grain trade 
vigorously opposed any limitation. 

“The big problem now faced by national 
legislators and the grain trade is the farm bill. 
A Congressional conference com’ite is now try- 
ing to smooth out the differences between the 
house and the senate measures. 

“While we do not know what will come 
from this comvite, the grain trade is insisting 
that its facilities be given due consideration in 
any ever-normal granary plan which may be 
evolved. 

“Both versions of the farm bill are highly 
complicated. The compromise must be passed 
by the middle of February if quotas are to go 
in effect on the new wheat, corn, and cotton 
crops. 

“Many southern congressmen are opposed to 
the Boileau amendment in both farm bills, 
which attempts to keep southern farmers from 
competing with dairy interests thru government 
subsidies.” 


PRES. BARNES appointed the following 
com’ites : 

NOMINATIONS: G. A. Pritchard, Fort- 
ville; L. E. Greenwood, Rensselaer; H. O. Rice, 
Huntington; Garth Woodward, Tocsin; H. E. 
Miller, Roachdale. 


RES ORCA ONS Oye eee bani bicknellie 
Walter Penrod, South Whitley; H. L. Gray, 
Crawfordsville; Charles Ray, Kouts; J. L. 
Blish, Seymour. 


KENNETH S. TEMPLETON, pres. Chi- 
cago Board of Trade, gave an interesting his- 
tory of the development of the Board of Trade 
from the time of the first shipment of grain 
from the city by boat in 1839 and the founding 
of the Board of Trade April, 1848, and ex- 
plained how cash grain merchants make profit- 
able use of the futures market, as published 
elsewhere in this number. 


PRES. BARNES opened the discussion on 
trucking of grain to terminal markets. Par- 
ticular reference was made to a Chicago firm 
alleged to be sending a bid to truckers and 
large farmers. Reports declared that 3,000 to 
5,000 bushels of grain is moving by truck to 
Chicago from Northwestern Indiana daily. 
“There is no law against this,’ said Pres. 
Barnes, “except the good feeling among eleva- 
tor operators. The subject should be aired.” 

CHARLES RAY, Kouts: Trucks can make 
three trips daily into Chicago from Porter and 
La Porte counties, hauling 400 bushels to a load. 
The truck business is increasing rapidly and it 
is only a question of time until the business 
spreads if it is not stopped. We understand all 
this grain moves to one elevator. 


WALTER PENROD, South Whitley: I un- 
derstand a feed company trucker from Chicago 
makes a specialty of hauling wheat on his way 
back from hauling feed. 

PRES. BARNES exhibited a bid put out by 
a Chicago firm to truckers. 


P. E. GOODRICH, Winchester: I believe 
we are entitled to protection by members of 
the Chicago Board of Trade. Some means must 
exist for preventing the unethical practice of 
bidding shellers only 5c under the Chicago mar- 
ket. Prices going out have been lc a_ bushel 
better than the elevators could get for it on 
a shipping basis. 

KENNETH TEMPLETON, Chicago: About 


99% of the grain firms in Chicago are opposed 
to trucking. But no existing rule will prevent 
buying grain by sample. However, we have a 
code of ethics. It would be advisable for this 
ass’n to adopt a resolution covering the situa- 
tion and send it to the officers and directors of 
the Chicago Board of Trade. 


GEORGE E. BOOTH, Chicago: Commis- 
sion merchants get no business from truckers. 
They are opposed to trucks. The elevator in- 
terests are opposed because trucked grain moves 
direct to users. Merchandise dealing with in- 
terior points are opposed. 


Previous attempts to find rules to stop the 
practice have failed because the Board of 
Trade charter accepts grain by any means of 
transportation. 

The truck gets in by cutting out the country 
elevator and the freight rate. 

All members of the Board must watch closely 
the call rule, protecting the Chicago merchants 
commission. I can assure you of the co- 
operation of Board members in stopping the 
practice. 


FLOYD MYERS, Crown Point: Trucked 
grain has sometimes moved on machine 
weights. 


L. B. WALTON, Mayview, Ill.: In Illinois 
we have been putting pressure on passage of a 
truck bill. If it is passed we expect it to help 
control the trucks by license and insurance re- 
quirements. 


CHARLES NORTHLANE, Union City: If 
the trucks are here and are going to stay we 
have to meet that situation. Buyers some- 
times make sales on a truck basis, and in such 
cases should make charges that put the trucker 
on a comparable basis. 


L. A. GARNER, Lawrenceburg, talked on 
friendly relations with competitors. He made 
a plea for reasonable margins and proper dis- 
counts. His address is reviewed elsewhere in 
this issue. 

Adjourned to Tuesday morning. 


Indiana Ass'n's Annual Banquet 


The annual banquet, a feature of the conven- 
tion, was held in the Columbia Club Monday 
evening. Judging from the varieties of food 
served, the four hundred and fifty delegates 
present were able to get practically any banquet 
dish they wanted to eat. 


PRES. CLAUDE BARNES acted as toast- 
master. The speaker of the evening was Dr. 
Chas. A. Bowler, who kept his audience amused 
for half an hour with a series of humorous 
stories. 


MR. WOLCOTT, first pres. of the Indiana 
Grain Dealers Ass’n when it was organized 
thirty-eight years ago, was discovered living at 
the Columbia Club and was prevailed upon to 
appear during the course of the banquet and 
reminisce on the old days in the country grain 
business. 


A FLOOR SHOW, provided by the Indian- 
apolis Board of Trade and Indianapolis supply 
firms, gave sixty minutes of lively entertain- 
ment following the speakers. The remainder 
of the evening was enjoyed by the mixed at- 
tendance, dancing to the music of Freddie 
Mayer and his “Society’s Swingsters” until mid- 
night. 


Ladies' Entertainment 


Visiting ladies were entertained Monday after- 
noon at leading Indianapolis theatres, as guests 
of the Indianapolis Board of Trade. 


Tuesday Morning Session 


Community singing opened the third business 
session, 

K. L. KENNICOTT, Chicago, was the first 
speaker, ably describing common accident haz- 
ards and the means of protection from them. 
His address is published elsewhere in this num- 
ber and his chart on the outside front cover. 

E. D. KOPPELMYER, Indianapolis, con- 
tinued on the same subject, describing specific 
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danger points about elevator machinery. His 


address appears elsewhere. 


PRES. L. B. WALTON of the Illinois Grain 
Dealers Ass’n invited all to attend the Illinois 
convention at Danville in May. 


CHAIRMAN OSCAR BARR reported the 
following resolutions for the resolutions com ite, 
all of which were unanimously adopted. 

Resolutions Adopted 
Trucking to Terminals 

WHEREAS, there exists in this state a prac- 
tice of trucking grain direct from producers to 
the Chicago, Indianapolis, and other markets 
and selling feed and produce direct to consumers 
without proper protection to the established 
grain and feed dealers which is unethical and 
contrary to good business practices, and 

WHEREAS, the firms of Rosenbaum Brothers 
of Chicago, and the Evans Milling Company, of 
Indianapolis, have been specifically cited as 
practicing such receiving of grain and for sell- 
ing their products direct, be it 

RESOLVED, that the Indiana Grain Dealers 
Ass’n, in Convention assembled, condemn this 
practice in the strongest possible manner and 
urge the offending parties to desist from this 
unfair practice in order to prevent stronger 
action by this Association, and be it 

RESOLVED, that a copy of this Resolution 
be sent to the President and Secretary of the 
Chicago Board of Trade, and to the President 
and Secretary of the Indianapolis Board of 
Trade, and to the offending parties above named 
and any others found to be conducting like 
practices. 

Canal Tolls 

WHEREAS, there is pending in Congress 
House Bill No. 8547 concerning Panama Canal 
tolls which provides for free passage of mer- 
chant vessels passing thru the Panama Canal 
when engaged in intercoastal trade and 

WHEREAS, the current financial statement 
shows a deficit of $2,442,299.00 for last year, 
which deficit will be greatly increased should 
the pending bill become effective thus causing 
an increased burden on the taxpayers of the 
nation as well as unfair competition to the 
farmers, grain, milling industries of the state 
of Indiana, be it 

RESOLVED, that this Ass’n go on record as 
opposed to this Bill and copies of these resolu- 
tions be forwarded to all Senators and Repre- 
sentatives of the state of Indiana. 

Freight Rates and Legislation 

WHEREAS, the Board of Directors of the 
Indiana Grain Dealers Ass’n have gone on 
record opposing an increase of freight rates on 
grains and grain products in C. F. A. Territory 
now petitioned for by the Railroads before the 
Interstate Commerce Commission and also the 
Nake and Hour Bill now pending in Congress, 

e it 

_RESOLVED, that this Ass’n endorse the ac- 
tion of the Board of Directors and copies of 
these Resolutions be sent to the proper parties 
concerned. 

lle FOGLEMAN, Harrisburg, Pa., dis- 
cussed salesmanship, which he defined as the 
ability to persuade people to buy things at a 
profit. High on the scale of selling he placed 
the principle of mutual benefit, and the principle 
of service. 


__ “If you feel like smiling, smile,” he said, “but 
if you don’t feel like smiling, don’t. There is 
nothing worse than a sickly grin. Be natural. 


“There are four factors in every sales trans- 
action,’ he declared, naming “the salesman, the 
customer, the goods, and the sale.” In every 
sale there must be a meeting of the minds. 


Imagination, the original combining of old fac- 
tors, he considered an essential in salesmanship. 

“Knowledge and reliability are useless with- 
out will power. Will power is the key to 
action. Action produces results. 

“Sometimes only one little fault rests be- 
tween a man and his success. Correct such 
faults. 

“Success and happiness are synonymous,” de- 

clared the speaker, 
_ Election of officers unanimously replaced the 
following for 1938: Claude C. Barnes, Win- 
chester, pres.; Chris Egley, Fort Wayne, vice- 
pres.; R. B. McConnell, Indianapolis, treas. 
Directors elected are F. R. Garber, Boggs- 
town; Charles S. Weirick, Indianapolis; Lee 
Evans, Remington; Lowell Hutchinson, Arling- 
ton. Holdover directors are G. A. Pritchard, 
Fortville; W. R. Beck, Shelbyville; Walter 
Penrod, South Whitley; W. B. Springer, New 
Lebanon. 


DAVE STEENBERGH, Milwaukee, de- 


scribed the Honor Roll in use by the Central 
Retail Feed Ass’n. The Honor Roll, he ex- 
plained, is a means of recording firms that do 
business honorably. Listing of firms on the 
Roll is an automatic recommendation of a 
firm’s principles. Feed dealers use it as a 
buying guide. The Honor Roll improves mer- 
chandising methods. His ass’n’s list now bears 
135 names. 


A STANDING vote by delegates present 
urged use of an Honor Roll by the Indiana 
Grain Dealers Ass'n. Official action at a meet- 
ing of the directors later initiated action to 
this end. 

Adjourned sine die. 


Hoosier Convention Notes 


THE ATTRACTIVE convention badges 
worn by the delegates were supplied by the 
Grain Dealers Mutual Fire Insurance Co. 


PENCILS, cigars, cigarettes, note books and 
other convention conveniences were supplied in 
plentiful quantities by grain and supply firms. 


MARKETS were posted periodically during 
business sessions thru courtesy of James E. 
Bennett & Co. 


In Attendance 


Indiana shippers in attendance included: Etna 
Lefforge, Amo; Elmer and Lowell Hutchinson, 
Arlington; Harley Miller, Bainbridge; Francis 
Bollenbacher and Victor Stuckey, Berne; O. L 
Barr, Bicknell; Paul G. Kennedy, Bloomington; 
W. F. Shirley, Blountsville; L. C. Compton, 
Boggstown; C. S. Weiler, Boonegrove; J. J. Bor- 
ders and F. E. Jones, Boswell; R. W. Ottinger, 
Brownsburg; G. I. Glenisler, and Charles W. 
Scott; Bunkerhill; David Jackley and Jesse 
Zook, Camden; Russell Brown, Carlos; M. E. 
Kendall, C. C. Major and A. E. Foster, Carmel; 
William F. Hagen, Chalmers; Chas. F. Reeves, 
Charlottesville; L. H. Bindinger, Chesterfield; 
Keith Sowers, Cicero; F. W. Blanton, Clayton; 
John M. Holder, Clifford; Royal D. Clapp and 
Ralph H. Shinbeckler, Columbia City; Charley 
Sievert, Columbus; L. E. Lake, Colfax; Chas. 
Burnside, Converse; Walter Moore, Covington. 

S. J. Alexander, T. H. Beeson, Clyde Brewer, 
Newton Busenbark, John Cruea, J. E. Francis, 
Harold L. Gray, H. C. Myers, N. R. Shaw and 
E. R. Straub, Crawfordsville; Donald Shaw and 
Harry Bowen, Crete; E. EB. McMichael, Floyd 
Myers and William Steeb, Crown Point; Clyde 
George, Cutler; John BH. Lynch, Darlington; W. 
H. Fair, Dayton; Avon and Sim Burk, Decatur; 
S. L. Blough, Durbin; Clyde Poe, Eaton; Harold 
Tharp, Economy; Howard Mutz, Edinburg; John 
D. and Jerry Keifer, Elwood; F. R. Garver, 
Fairland; C. Keys, Fortville; C. G. HEgley, Ft. 
Wayne; Will W. Suckow, Franklin; Leslie S. 
Conarroe, John Frants and C. R. Paul, Frank- 
fort; Miles Gooding and J. R. Holland, Frank- 
ton; Frank and Max P. Sellars, Forest. 


C. R. Bahler, Galveston; Mark Douglas and 
Kenneth Neidlinger, Gaston; Albert and Adam 
Egly, Geneva; Emery R. Chase, Goldsmith; 
Willis Charles, Otto Howe, C. E. Patton, J. 
Frank and John F, Russell, and -F. KE. Wagner, 
Greensburg; Mervin Davis, Greentown; J. C. 
Springer, Gwyneville. 


KH. B. Adamson, Hagertown; John M. Brat- 
tain and Ed Montgomery, Hemlock; A. F. Ried- 
man, Hartford City; Paul Strock, Hudson; Ea- 
ward and George Pasco, and H, O. Rice, Hunt- 


ington; -M. Worl, Kennard; Chas. H. Rush, 
Kentland; V. W. Moore, Kirklin; Art Gray, 
Kirkpatrick; A. N. Hudson, Kitchell; Leon 
Cheadle, Knox; Charles Ray, Kouts; W. R 


Owens, Lafayette; Chas. Smallwood and A. B. 
Martin, LaFountain; L. A, Garner, Lawrence- 
burg; Ben and John Herr, Edward McGill and 
W. B. Springer, Lebanon; Thomas McCoy; 
Liberty; J. P. Whitecotton, Linsburg; Marshall 
McKowen, Linwood; C. W. Shuman, Logans- 
port; F. A. Dahl and H. G. Tyler, Lowell; L. J. 
McMahan, Lynn, 

John Cahill and O. M. Thomas, Marion; O. L. 
Fisher, Maplewood; J, L. Slaughter, Markelville; 
Ura Seegar, Marshfield; G, EK. McBane, Maxwell; 
A. K. Murray, Medford; Walter Kraning, Mex- 
ico; W. S. Wisehart, Middleville; J. G. Wagner, 
Monterey; Walter Mdwards, Mooresville; V. B. 
Pierce, Mooreland; Roy Camp and Bill Loughry, 
Monticello; E. KE, Elliot, Muncie; Glen Gartin, 
McCordsville; Ralph Overman, McGrawsville; 
K. C. Hightshue, New Augusta; S. C. Corins, 
New Palestine; Morman Harris, New Ross; Don 
B. Jenkins, Noblesville; Walter G. Hinspahr, 
North Hayden; Clay Syler, North Manchester; 
A, A. Lane, Odon; Webster Neidlinger, Onward; 
EK. L. McDowell, Otterbein. 


C. P. Bauman, Paris; G. A. Pritchard, Pen- 
dleton; Daniel Engle, Pennville; Leland L. 
Moore, Perrysville; Joe Hibert and J. A, Tur- 
man, Peru; George Wall, Pittsboro; Geo. L. 
Arnold, Poneto; E. M. Haynes, Portland; L. E. 
Greenwood, Rensselaer; Lee Hvans, Reming- 
ton; L. F. Clupper and D. H. Jackson, Rich Val- 
ley; J. P. Bright, Ridgeville; Clarence Slusser, 


Roseburg; T. B. Wilson, Russelville; M. S. and 
J. L. Blish, and Walter Kreinhagen, Seymour; 
J. J. Batchelor, Sharpsville; W. R. Beck, Shelby- 
ville; M. H. Childers, C. F. Cummings, E. J. 
Mendenhall, Perley Weaver and Taylor Wyatt, 
Sheridan. 

J. R. White, Shideler; Harry Richards, South- 
port; O. E. Hull and Walter Penrod, South 
Whitley; Roscoe Walter, Spencerville; Luther O. 
Draper, Spiceland; B. E. Echison, Stewart; 
Charles S. Anderson, Stockwell; Carl T. Wilson, 
Sulphur Springs; Logan Hinshaw, Summitville; 
F. M. Sabo, Swiss City; C. J. Hile, Talbot; Mor- 
ris Chapicn, Terre Haute; M. R. Seward, Thorn- 
hope; J. C. Kashner, Thorntown; M. E. Urschel, 
Tippecanoe; Russel M. Davis, Tipton; Garth Lek 
Woodward, Tocsin; C. K. Parent and_ Chas. 
Northlane, Union City; Frank Pyle, Van Buren, 
Oris H. Wright, Vincennes; W. A. Bechdol and 
A. D. Shirley, Walton; Roy L. Mossberg, War- 
ren; Bernard Cody, Westfield; Dr. L. W. Kirt- 
ley and H. F. Scott, Whitestown; M. C. Robert- 
son, Williamport; J. M. and Max Hanna, Willow 
Branch; Carl Applegate, Winamac; A. G. Ban- 
ning, C. C. Barnes, W. G. Haug, George M. 
Neidlinger and J. H. Trimble, Winchester; Rob- 
ert Henry, Yoder; K. B. Cook and Thos. Durbin, 
Zionsville. 

Illinois shippers were Geo. Waller, Maroa; L. 
B. Walton, Mayview; Russell B. Rodgers, Oak- 
wood, and J. D. Worsham, Sheldon. 


C. O. Wise came from Belleview, Ohio. W. W. 
Cummings represented Columbus, Ohio. 


From Chicago came: George E. Booth, R. E. 
Disbrow, Harry J. Rogers and William Tucker 
of Lamson Brothers and Co.; C. D. Olsen of 
James E. Bennett and Co.; Lee Wagner of 
Bartlett-Frazier Co.; John J. Coffman of E. W. 
Bailey & Co; Mrs. E. H. Miller, crop forecaster 
for Shields & Co.; D. J. Bunnell, Gene Floyd, 
Kenneth S. Templeton and G. W. Altorfer. 


Buffalo was represented by John N. Anderson, 
J. EB. Heffner and J. J. Rammacher. 


Louisville sent G. W. Ferguson, Rees H. Dick- 
son and Harry A. Volz. 


From Cincinnati came W. 
John O’Hara. 


Toledo sent P. M. Barnes and Sam L. Rice. 
Nashville was represented by J. C. Knox. 


Grain Dealers Mutual Fire Insurance Co. was 
represented by R. D. McDaniel, A. E. Leif and 
H. W. Marsh; the Lumbermens Mutual Casualty 
Co. by H. L. Kennicott and E. D. Koppelmyer 
and V. L. Parmentier. 


Binder twine handlers were L. R. Rumsyre. 


Fertilizer representatives were W. J. Gray- 
son, Sheldon Clock, C. C. Garr and Robt. E. 
Conley. 

Grain testing equipment representatives were 
Harry B. Olson of Harry B. Olson Co., and C. S. 
Phillips of Seed Trade Reporting Bureau. 

Machinery representatives were E. D. Bar- 
gery of Union Iron Works; Cliff Gottman of 
Prater Pulverizer Co.; W. W. Wilson, E. Rip- 
ley. M. Hall, C. M. Bohnstadt and L. R. Young 
of Fairbanks-Morse & Co.; Walter Crump of the 
Howe Seale Co., and W. W. Pearson of MecMil- 
lan Truck Dump Co. 

Contractors were Charles 
Flora, 

Feed representatives were Sam Hollett and 
Frank Leathers of Swift & Co.; Bob Crawford 
of Oyster Shell Products Co.; Herbert H. Ed- 
wards of Consolidated Products Co.; F. M. 
Rosecrans, C. J. Polstra, John H. Caldwell, Jr., 
C. R. Knox, E. E. Clore and L. E. Vandivier. 


Exhibits 


A number of firms had exhibits of their prod- 
ucts on display in the anteroom to the conven- 
tion hall on the 10th floor of the Columbia Club. 
Among them were: 

Kingsbury & Co. Fertilizer and mineral feeds. 
In charge were W. T. Cummins, Russell Nort- 
ham, and Harry Allen. They gave away pen- 
cils and conducted a guessing contest with a 
jarful of beans. 

Cedar Rapids Alfalfa Mills. Alfalfa meal. In 
charge were W. J. Ireland and H. E. Motts, who 
gave away pencils. 

The Shores Co. Corn King mineral mix. In 
charge was W. F. Goken. 

McMillen Feed Mills, Inc. Mixed feeds. In 
charge were F. E. Franz, George Thomas, Roy 
Wallace, Wm. Berling, and Dave Bunnell. 

Sidney Grain Machinery Co. A model of a 
steel elevator leg with direct connected head 
drive, and a high, ventilated boot. In charge 
was W. B. Short and M. R. Meyers, who gave 
away pencils and pads of note paper. 

Edward J. Funk & Sons. Hybrid seed corn. 
In charge were Bernard and William Funk, 
Charles Rush, Robert Thompson, and Harry 
Brewer. 

Price Chemical Co. Fertilizer. Herbert Darr, 
Clarence Ferguson and F. Schmidt gave away 
pencils. 

Max Katz Bag Co. Bags and twine. In charge 
were Max. Morris and I. H. Katz, and G. KE. 
Stevens, giving away cigars and cigarettes. 

William H. Curry. Seed corn. On display 
was his international championship case of 
corn, and the cup he won in a competition con- 
ducted by the Indiana Corn Growers Ass’n, 
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Safety for Grain Elevators 


By E. D. Koppetmyer of Lumbermens Mutual 
Casualty Co. before Indiana Grain Dealers Ass’n 


In the grain elevator guarding is required for 
the machinery usually consisting of three or 
four bucket elevators, drag chains, dumps, ham- 
mer mills, burr mills, attrition mills, cleaners, 
separators, mixers, occasionally gasoline en- 
gines, steam engines, steam boilers, man lifts. 
truck hoists and some coal handling equipment. 


All belts, pulleys, gears and chains within 
6 ft. of the floors should be enclosed. ¢ 

Bucket elevators have boards removed on the 
first floor so that the buckets may be checked 
and where casing is left open they should be 
covered with a screen to prevent employes and 
the public from reaching in and having their 
hands taken off. 


Children—It is a very common practice 
for farmers to bring children along when haul- 
ing a load of grain to the market and while 
this grain is being’ dumped the children roam 
around the first floor, making it all the more 
important to inclose all machinery on that floor. 


Truck Hoists.—In checking over the truck 
hoists the first thing examined is the cables 
both at the terminals and at the drum. Fre- 
quently the cable at the terminals is rusted or 
worn and also where the cables wind on the 
drum if the drums are not grooved. Frequently 
the cables climb over and chafe or cut and 
become worn to the point of danger. There 
have been instances where the pulley racks rid- 
ing on the rail have come off at the end and 
fallen on the operator below. For this reason 
it is important to see that the ends are properly 
fastened to see that there is no danger of these 
pulley racks coming off the track. 

Many trucks have dropped while being hoisted 
and it is for this reason all employes should see 
that no one stands between the truck and the 
wall while the truck is on the hoist. 


The manlift problem is a very serious one 
and requires frequent inspection to see that 
the equipment is in good condition. Ropes and 
cables break and result in serious falls. Ropes 
and cables should be replaced at any sign of 
danger. The safety dogs are supposed to hold 
the car in the event of cable or rope breakage, 
but these dogs sometimes fail to operate. 

The foot brakes used on the manlifts need 
frequent adjustment to keep the car from flying 
to the top and new springs are recommended. 
Pins, bolts and automatic hook-locks on the 
manlifts to keep it from going up are advisable 
but they should not replace good brakes. They 
should be considered as an extra precaution. 
The enclosure “of the counterweight is very 
important as these weights usually run from 
400 to 600 lbs, if they should fall, unless they 
are confined, can do considerable damage. 

Standard railing should be installed on all 
stairways and particularly those leading to the 
basement. It has been observed that the stairs 
going to the upper floors have rails while those 
that go to the basement do not. 

It is a common Hoosier practice to use the 
stairs as shelves; and wrenches, boxes and bags 
and other material have frequently been noticed 
on the stairs. This is a dangerous practice and 
should be prohibited. 


Holes in the floor for dumping of grain 
or placing of spouts are dangerous. Many 
bones have been broken by men stepping into 
them. They should be properly guarded or 
covered and should not be left open except 
when in actual use. 

Bags and Piling.—The piling of bags of 
feed in the feed room needs careful attention. 
Cross piling every fifth layer is important as 
this helps to prevent the bags from falling. 
Piles should be kept as low as possible. Climb- 
ing on top of a pile of bags to get a sack of 
feed down is a very dangerous practice. Holes 
in the floor in the feed room should be repaired 
as in trucking a serious accident can occur if 
the truck wheels strike a hole in the floor. 


Housekeeping in some grain elevators 
seems to be a difficult problem. This refers not 


particularly so much to the dust incidental to 
the handling of grain as it does to keeping 
things in proper order. Passageways should be 
kept clear, tools and material should be kept in 
place, and dust and dirt, as far as possible, 
should not be allowed to accumulate. 


Keeping machinery and equipment in good 
repair prevents delay, breakdown and accidents. 
Many costly delays and accidents can be avoided 
by making repairs and keeping the equipment 
in good condition. 

In General—tIn addition to the above 
problems we also have the handling of coal, 
unloading and delivery, hauling of grain, and 
in some cases hauling and handling of live 
stock, painting and repairing of the buildings, 
installation and moving of machinery and equip- 
ment, the railroad and switch track maintenance 
and operation, and the Sunday boy problem. 
Many grain elevators have been broken into by 
country boys looking for excitement and the 
first thing they do is try to ride the manlift. 
A number of manlifts have been wrecked and 
boys injured. 

Accident Statistics—AIl of you have seen 
the chart (see outside front cover) of “1,000 
Accidents in Grain Elevators” with a chart 
showing the causes of the various accidents in 
the order of their frequency. You will note 
that “handling of objects” with 319 is the most 
common cause with “strain due to lifting” lead- 
ing all others. ‘Falls of persons” is next with 
158, and these are usually serious. They may 
be falls from ladders, falls on stairs, falls in the 
grain bin and falls due to stepping over objects. 
“Slipping on or striking objects” comes next 
with 136 accidents, and “machinery” has caused 
111 accidents with “belts and pulleys” heading 
the list and “conveyor elevators” next. This is 
undoubtedly bucket elevators. ‘Particles in the 
eyes” have 94, and this is usually grain dust 
blown into the eye. “Falling objects’ has 88, 
“miscellaneous infections’ 34, “hand trucks” 25, 
and “all others,” 35. 


Insurance Inspectors.—The purpose of the 
insurance inspectors in calling on grain elevators 
is to locate dangerous conditions and have them 
corrected before an accident occurs. The rec- 
ommendations that they make are plant im- 
provements and are suggestions only and not 
orders. They will not ask you to do the im- 
possible and any ideas or suggestions that they 
have are based on accidents that have been re- 
ported. They are interested primarily in mak- 
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ing your elevator safe and are offering you the 
benefit of their experience in their travels in 
the various plants. They are anxious to have 
your cooperation in the prevention of accidents 
and are offering a safety engineering service 
for the mutual benefit of the grain elevator 
operator, the insurance company, and the em- 
ployee. 


Cars Leaking at Chicago 


During 1937 2,555 cars, or 3.49 per cent of 
the total number of grain laden cars arrived 
at Chicago leaking. 

Most of them, 789 or 1.08 per cent, were leak- 
ling over grain door; 617 leaked around grain 
door; 289 at side of car; 182 at end of car; 
38 at drawbar, and 640 thru car box, as reported 
by J. A. Schmitz, weighmaster of the Board 
of Trade. 

These figures cover only cars containing 
grain and cars from points outside of the Chi- 
cago district, no crosstown cars. 


Plan Crop Improvement 


in Oklahoma 


By Lewis Hupson 


A conference to improve Oklahoma’s wheat 
crop, sponsored by the Oklahoma Millers Ass’n 
and the Oklahoma Crop Improvement Ass’n, 
was held in Oklahoma City Jan. 20. 

Scheduled speakers were Howard N. Holmes, 
Enid, federal grain inspector; E. R. Humphrey, 
Enid, pres. of the Oklahoma Grain Dealers’ 
Ass'n; Dr. Peter Nelson, professor of agri- 
cultural economics at A. and M. College, Still- 
water, Okla.; V. H. Hughes, Drummond, and 
Dr. John H. Parker, Manhatton, Kan., of the 
Kansas Experimental Station. 


Easily Blows Chaff from Grain 


By TRAVELER 


Aerating oats or corn in the long driveway 
of the 100,000-bu. elevator operated by the 
Walnut Grain Co., at Walnut, Ill, is not de- 
pendent upon a local breeze. Manager Howard 
Smith has devised an aerating device which 
can be set up in the driveway at will. 

The device is a 4% h.p. furnace motor and 
fan, mounted on a plank, its fan blades protect- 
ed with a wire fan guard. The plank stretches 
across the driveway, fitting on rests between the 
uprights of the walls, just back of the grain 
receiving grates. The motor sets in the middle 
of the plank and has a long cord to plug into 
any convenient electrical connection. When 
the spout connection of an overhead bin is 
opened to drop grain thru the driveway back 
into the grate covered receiving sink, the mo- 
tor’s fan blows merrily away and out goes 
the light chaff, dust and bees’ wings to be swept 
up later from the driveway floor. 

Controlling the flow of grain from an over- 
head bin is a problem in many of the old type 
elevators. Manager Smith has settled this 
problem on the bins from which grain is aerat- 
ed, by a horizontal lever, attached to the 
shut-off slide in the bin spout opening. The 
long end of this lever extends to the side of the 
driveway. A rope attached to this end of the 
lever has its free ends run thru sheaves at- 
tached to the driveway wall far enough apart 
to span the movement of the lever. A _ pull 
on one rope shuts off the flow of grain; a 
pull on the other opens the shut-off slide. 

Manager Smith keeps the big trailer trucks 
out of his elevator driveway. To load them 
with grain purchased he uses a 500-bu. Fair- 
banks Hopper Scale. The beam of this scale 
is in the outside driveway wall. Down over 
the beam and thru a window in the driveway 
wall extends the spout from the scale hopper, 
so the scale beam, the flow of grain, and the 
level of the grain in the receiving truck can 
all be watched at the same time by one man 
who has control of all. 
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Our Wheat Problem 


By Cas. A. Heatu, Chicago, Ill. 

That we do not have a wheat problem in 
this country is the conclusion arrived at after 
careful study of U.S.D.A. Agricultural Statis- 
tics Yearbook for 1936. 

For the 17 years, 1919 to 1936 inclusive, the 
stocks of wheat in farmers’ hands July 1 av- 
eraged 44 million bus. for the period. The 
total wheat as grain in all positions, on farms, 
country elevators, commercial stocks, merchant 
mills and stored, transit to mills and bought 
to arrive, averaged for the period, 194 million 
bus. Our annual seed, feed and food re- 
quirement is 670 million bus. 

In any one of the 17 years, had anything 
happened to the harvest after July Ist we 
would have faced famine conditions in the 
U. S. A. The writer heard the late president 
James J. Hill say, addressing the Chamber 
of Commerce at Chicago: “At no time in the 
history of the United States has there ever been 
more than 5% bus. of wheat per capita between 
us and starvation.” 

The average carry-over of wheat per capita 
for 17 years ending 1936 was 1% bus., or an 
extreme investment value of $1.67 per capita. 
This does not call for heavy financing. We are 
consuming almost as much wheat per capita 
as ever. There was a slight decline in per 
capita consumption in 1921 and 1922, when it 
was 4% bus. Since 1933 it has averaged 4.52 
bus. per capita. The highest of record was 
in 1931, 5.43 bus. per capita. The second 
highest in 1920, 5.42. Third highest in 1932, 
5.36 bus. 

Impossibility of Forecasting Size of Crops 
—The greatest damage usually accruing to 
corn and wheat comes after July 1. In other 
words, it comes at a time of the greatest prom- 
ise. When inspecting, some years since, the 
wheat crop of the Red River Valley, we were 
told the field seed would average 28 to 35 bus. 
per acre. This was the first half of July. 
In 72 hours the entire territory had a crop 
loss of 90 per cent from black stem rust. 
Drouth will kill a crop. So will moisture, 
particularly when moisture and heat arrive ai 
a definite period in the forming of the grain 
ear. 

In the 80’s in South Dakota we inspected 
flax fields that gave promise of 22 bus. per 
acre. The wind turned south. We went into 
a dugout at 7 o’clock in the morning. The 
thermometer was 110° in mid-afternoon, and 
at 8:00 p. m. the same day there was not a 
flax stalk that had not been killed by the heat. 


In the Missouri River Valley, South Dakota, 
were several hundred thousand acres of corn. 
There was a promise of a 50-bu. crop. A hail 
storm visited the entire territory eastward to 
the Minnesota line. There was not tassel, leaf 
stalk, nor ear left, only the stumps of the 
stalks—a total loss. 


In Iowa we were reporting on a large acre- 
age of popcorn. There was a total of some 
50,000 acres in the state, perfect stand, wonder- 
ful promise. Frost came the 23rd of August. 
The popcorn crop and the commercial corn 
crop of the state were ruined. The popcorn 
we sold at $3 a ton. The buyer afterward had 
to throw it away, as it was poisonous food and 
killed cattle and hogs. That succeeding winter 
seed corn sold at $25 to $50 a bu. 


In the late 90’s Michigan had a pea bean 
crop as fine as that of 1937. Harvest began. 
Threshing yields were high. The first ship- 
ments were made. The beans averaged half 
pound pickers. It rained, and rained for six 
weeks. The crop was 90 per cent damaged. 
Contracts could not be filled. Sales were cov- 
ered at thousands of dollars’ loss. This occurred 
after the crop had been planted, grown, har: 
vested and ready for the thresher. 

The same thing occurred in clover and 
timothy seed in eastern Iowa and northwestern 
Missouri, on account of rains damaging the 


crop after it was harvested. Timothy seed was 
not shipped in August. The first threshings 
came out in October after fall demand was 
over, but the crop was practically 75 per cent 
destroyed by rain. 

Three years ago, after July 1, we lost 1,500 
million bus. of the corn crop in 47 days. Two 
years ago, after July 1, we lost 250 million 
bus. of the wheat crop in 31 days. 


A year ago a correspondent bought an aban- 
doned farm in Houghton County, Michigan. 
It was entirely infested with quack. He esti- 
mated a potato crop which was planted would 
produce 150 bu. per acre, and sell at $1 a bushel. 
The crop harvested last fall was 455 bus. per 
acre, and sold at 45c a bushel. 

A crop is never made until it is saved. 

Unnecessarily Alarmed.—Have we studied 
the actual wheat situation in the United States? 
Does it call for relief? A dispatch from Wash- 
ington says: 

“Farm bill conferees took Secretary Wallace’s 
advice today and agreed on a ‘middle-of-the- 
road’ wheat program. 


“Under the conference agreement wheat sup- 
plies would be kept equal at all times to the 
average annual domestic consumption and ex- 
ports for the last ten years, plus a reserve of 
15 per cent of this total. Marketing quotas 
would not become effective until supplies 
reached 35 per cent above average exports plus 
domestic consumption, or about 940,000,000. 


“The compromise on 940,000,000 bu., Sena- 
tor Pope of Idaho said, allows for a normal 
crop plus from 100,000,000 to 200,000,000 bus. 
on hand as carryover from the preceding har- 
vest.” 

The ten years of wheat production, accord- 
ing to the U.S.D.A., from 1926-1936 in the 
U. S. averaged 764 million bus., which in- 
cludes the four years of 1928, 1929, 1931 and 
1932, with an average of 902 million per year. 
Notwithstanding this, these 10 years are 23 mil- 
lion bus. less annually than the 10 years from 
1916-1926. The U. S. is the only wheat pro- 
ducing country in the northern hemisphere that 
has decreased its production in the last 10 
years. 

Twenty Years Wheat Production 
1916-1926 1926-1936 
(Millions) (Millions) 
World (exclusive of Russia, 


China) Veet caren siamese ere 3,052 3,704 
Northern Hemisphere (ex- 

clusive of Russia, China).. 2,692 3,231 
Europe (exclusive of Russia) 1,066 1,447 
United States of America... 787 764 
(ORD DEKE is Storm Ome mmbe crite 297 377 
THI Gy Nevctevarioatepaieicie rae nvatel ens lotoeate’s 341 341 
LATS ON UME ce tevciatete clenlateveraererers 188 238 
ANUS UPS 1 Wrrenatel stavetee evenevererratarerere 117 1638 
EAN GO tate net shetaia tale, siete arena aka anete 244 293 

1920-1926 1926-1935 

RAIN SIS) vere stalstalsisiemnte stearate 401 869 


The above figures are interesting. The 
increase in world production of wheat, ex- 
clusive of Russia and China, during the past 
10 years is 700 million bus. per annum. Of 


Wm. T. Kemper, Kansas City, Mo., Deceased, 


this amount, Europe alone, exclusive of Rus- 
sia, contributed 381 million. France increased 
49 million. India remained unchanged. The 
United States decreased 23 million annually. 
Canada rose {0 million. The increase in 
wheat production, northern hemisphere, is 
allocated to Europe. Europe has brought 
about the increase through necessity on ac- 
count of recovering from the effects of the 
World War. She is endeavoring to be self- 
supporting. 

Russia’s increase is phenomenal, of 468 
million annually, but Russia is consuming 
more wheat than ever; and none of her pro- 
duction leaves the European continent. Much 
is heard of the increase in the southern 
hemisphere. The figures show it is quite un- 
important, particularly that of Argentina, 
which shows only 50 million increase the 
last 10 years over the preceding 10. Aus- 
tralia, who has reached about the limit of 
her production, shows an increase of 46 mil- 
lion. But the southern hemisphere is never 
going to be an important factor in wheat 
production for world consumption. Mark 
this. 


From Abroad 


The corn crop of South Africa is im- 
periled by the worst drouth in many years. 
A wheat shortage is expected. 

India’s first estimate of the 1938 area sown 
to flaxseed placed at 2,948,000 acres against the 
revised first estimate for 1937 of 2,759,000 
acres and the final estimate of, 3,594,000 acres. 
—Director of Statistics, Calcutta. 

Turkey has increased its production of 
wheat from 94,000,000 bus. in 1930 to 140,- 
000,000 bus. in 1937, providing an export sur- 
plus. During 1931-1935 an average of 14,550,- 
000 bus. annually was exported. 

Argentina second official estimate of the 
1937-38 area planted to cotton placed at 1,- 
035,423 acres compared with last year’s 
second estimate of 713,452 acres, as reported 
by the U. S. agricultural agent. Is the Ar- 
gentine preparing to take advantage of con- 
templated cotton restrictions by the U. S. 
congress? 

Argentine corn crop is unofficially esti- 
mated at only 197,000,000 to 236,000,000 bus., 
against 359,615,000 bus. produced in 1936-37, 
as result of damage already suffered and 
continuation of drouth in southern and west- 
ern parts of corn zone. Recent rains insuffi- 
cient to relieve drouth conditions materially, 
especially in Provinces of Cordoba and Bue- 
nos Aires. Corn noted on recent field trip 
into Cordoba tasseled only waist high and 
considerable acreage is a complete failure. 


Former Grain Dealer Expires 


One of the strong men of the Southwest 
passed away Jan. 19 when Wm. T. Kemper 
died at Kansas City, aged 71 years, as the re- 
sult of complications following a major opera- 
tion which he underwent Dec. 24. 

His business career began at the age of 22 
when he entered the Valley Falls Bank of De- 
posit at Valley Falls, Kan., and ended as chair- 
man of the board of the Commerce Trust Co., 
a bank with $150,000,000 of resources. 

His activities in the meantime had been 
varied. He formed a partnership with De- 
forest Piazzek as the Kemper Grain Co., at 
Kansas City. He organized the Wm. T. 
Kemper Elevator Co., with offices in the Kem- 
per building and a membership in the Chicago 
Board of Trade nearly 40 years ago. In 1900 
he became president of the Kansas City Board 
of Trade. 

Appointed receiver of the Kansas City, 
Mexico & Orient Railroad in 1917 he success- 
fully reorganized the road and for his services 
received $1,000,000. He was member of the 
federal reserve board’s advisory council, a na- 
tional Democratic com’iteman, and chairman of 
Missouri’s social security commission, 
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Reports of new elevators, feed mills, improvements; changes in firms; fires, casualties, accidents and deaths are solicited. 


ARKANSAS 


Carlisle, Ark.—The feed mill equipment of the 
Conway Cotton Oil Co.’s plant was purchased 
and shipped here recently. 


Conway, Ark.—The feed mill equipment, for- 
merly a part of the Conway Cotton Oil Co.’s 
plant, has been sold by Alfred G. Kahn, of Little 
Rock, for removal to Carlisle. The machinery 
was installed a few years ago at the cost of 
$20,000. The oil mill has suspended operation 
and its oil crushing equipment sold and shipped 
to Paraguay, South America, about two years 
ago. 


CALIFORNIA 


El Monte, Cal.—The C. C. Stafford Milling & 
Warehouse Co. was recently incorporated, with 
capital stock $50,000, to engage in a general 
grain, milling and warehouse business. Direc- 
tors are C. C. Stafford, Walter B. Burris, and 
Viola M. Bruen. 


Santa Clara, Cal.—A dairy feed company has 
been organized by the Santa Clara Valley Co- 
op. creamery, to be known as the Santa Clara 
Valley Dairymen’s Feed Co. A feed warehouse 
and salesroom has been built on the co-op.’s 
property and a mill will be established adjoin- 
ing the warehouse for grinding barley, oats and 
corn. F. J. Vargas has been named pres. of 
the new affiliated concern with F. B®. Buckman 
treas., and M. J. Vargas, sec’y-manager. 


San Francisco, Cal.—Following the separation 
of the San Francisco Grain Trade Ass’n from 
the San Francisco Chamber of Commerce, a new 
organization embracing all activities of a com- 
plete merchants exchange has been formed, en- 
tirely separate from the Chamber of Commerce. 
Appropriate committees, such as maritime, 
grain, legislative, appeals and floor, arbitration, 
statistics and information, will be established by 
the new exchange to function for its members. 
The Exchange will rent the trading floor of the 
Merchants Exchange building, to be used for 
the grain exchange and other activities of the 
organization. The new set up is more or less 
the same that prevailed prior to 1911, at which 
time the grain, maritime and other commercial 
activities were combined with the Chamber of 
Commerce. Officers of the new merchants ex- 
change are H. S. Scott, pres.; Leo B. Hart, vice 
pres.; F. A. Somers, executive vice pres.; D. 
Belknap, sec’y. 


CANADA 


Ingersoll, Ont.—The Ingersoll Flour Mills, Ltd., 
burned on Jan. 10, with an estimated loss of be- 
tween $35,000 and $40,000. The plant had a ca- 
pacity of 100 bbls. per day. Machinery, equip- 
ment and 5,000 bus. of stored wheat were de- 
stroyed along with the brick and wood building. 
The pres. and manager is R. A. Stewart. 

Blackie, Alta.—James D. and John D. Turner 
Jan. 7 were awarded damages of $14,799 against 
Alberta Pacific Grain Co. and an uncontested 
eounter-claim of $10,000 was allowed by Alberta 
supreme court’s appellate division. The brothers 
claimed the grain company failed to follow in- 
structions in grain buying, resulting in a $225,000 
loss to them. Mr. Justic W. C. Ives of the su- 
preme court’s trial division dismissed the action 
on its first hearing, ruling the brothers were 
“merely gambling in wheat futures—an illegal 
act.’ On appeal, Chief Justice Horace Harvey 
agreed with the Ives judgment, but Mr. Justice 
H. W. Lunney and Mr. Justice Frank Ford, in 
their majority judgment, ruled no evidence pre- 
sented brot the case under the criminal code 
section prohibiting gaming in stocks and mer- 
chandise. The transactions under dispute oc- 
curred between 1928 and 1932. Basis of damages 
was the difference between the price of July 
wheat when the brothers were sold out and the 
first day on which deliveries of July wheat would 
be made available. Net award to the brothers, 
deducting costs allowed on the $10,000 counter- 
claim, was $4,309. 


: Watrous, Sask.—The Watrous Flour Mill with 
its contents were burned recently. The loss is 
estimated at about $10,000 with partial insur- 


ance. The capacity of the plant was 50 bbls. per 
day. 
Rouleau, Sask.—Lester V. Samborn, grain 


buyer, is in hospital with serious injuries to his 
right arm and side suffered Jan. 8 when he be- 
came tangled in a belt operating a water pump 
at the Conger-Samborn Co. elevator. 


New Westminster, B. C.—The first test of the 
new grain spout installed at the Searle Elevator 
this summer by the Harbor Board was given 
with the loading of the M. V. Martin Bakke, 
Dec. 8. The spout was highly satisfactory. It is 
power driven, not depending on gravity feed, en- 
abling the loading of ships at any tide and 
faster than with the old type spout. The 500 
tons were poured into the Martin Bakke in 
about an hour. The Board will now consider 
the advisability of installing more of the John 
S. Metcalf Co. Spouts at the elevator. 


COLORADO 


Denver, Colo.—Joseph Hagerty, Sr., 55 years 
with the Colorado Milling & Elvtr. Co., died 
recently. 


Denver, Col.—The Trinidad Bean & Elvtr. Co. 
has opened a new grain department under the 
supervision and management of J. W. Campbell, 
well known grain man and active member of 
the Colorado Grain Dealers Ass’n. Trinidad, one 
of the largest and most successful bean mer- 
chandising firms in the country, has not handled 
grain for a number of years. The establishing 
of this new department will render a big service 
to the grain trade of the west, for Trinidad, 
with its main office in Denver, functions thruout 
the territory from California to Washington. 
L. W. Van Vleet is pres. 


ILLINOIS 


McCarty (Waverly p. o.), Ill—The McCarty 
Farmers Elvtr. Co. has installed a new Soweigh 
Scale. 

Mayview, Il].—Frank Parker is the new local 
manager for the Federal-North Iowa Grain Ele- 
vators. 

Prophetstown, Ill—A new Soweigh Scale has 
been installed by the Rock River Lumber & 
Grain Co. 

Bushnell, Il.—Bushnell Grain & Feed Co. has 
purchased the Simonson elevator. Seth McClin- 
tick is operating it. 

Wenona, Ill.—A group meeting of the Illinois 
Grain Dealers Ass’n will be held tomorrow, Jan. 
27, at Stanton hotel. 


Gibson City, Ill.—An electric moisture tester 
for grains and soybeans has been installed in 
the offices of the Sibley Grain Co. 


Grant Park, Ill.—The interior of the Grant 
Park Co-operative Grain Co.’s two-room office is 
being remodeled and lined with plywood. 

Hebron, Ill.—Nichols Bros. are now using the 
large special cleaner which they recently pur- 
chased from the Sidney Grain Machry. Co. 


Sullivan, Illl.—J. Roy Bolin, who has been with 
the Tabor Grain Co. for the last two years, has 
gone to Chicago where he has a new position. 


Welland (Mendota p. o.), Ill—The Penrose 
Elvtr. Co. has had all of its buildings painted. 
The manager’s home has also been remodeled. 


Kansas, lll.—The Kansas Grain Co. has just 
completed the painting of its elevator. The office 
also will be painted and the interior papered.— 
G@. i. RB: 

Cissna Park, Ill—The Cissna Park Co-op. 
Grain Co. is having two Hall Signaling Grain 
Distributors installed in its plant. Louis Meyer 
is the contractor. 

Hudson, Ill.—We have installed a new electric 
truck lift and expect to put in new driveway 
floors and repair other machinery in the eleva- 
tor.—Hudson Grain Co. 


Nashville, Ill.—The Huegely Elevator was re- 
cently incorporated with 100 shares, par value, 
$100. The incorporators are J. W. Huegely, C. R. 
Huegely and R. F. Leseman. 


Dorans, Ill.—F. M. Lowe elevator has substi- 
tuted electric power, namely a 25-h.p. motor, re- 
placing the old steam power unit. The elevator 
also has been painted.—G. H. R. 


Fithian, Ill.—The Fithian Grain Co., headed by 
William Corray, has purchased the elevator at 
Watkins Crossing, on the interurban line, from 
Grussing Grain Co., and is operating it from the 
local office. 

Gilman, Ill.—Curt Stout, manager of the local 
office for Lowell Hoit & Co., and Don Jones, the 


~ company’s general manager for outside offices, 


are down in sunny Texas, angling for big ones 
in the briny waters of the Gulf. 


Champaign, [1l—Evans Elvtr. Co. has pur- 
chased the terminal elevator at this point which 
has operated under lease for the last several 
years. Several improvements have been put in, 
including installation of three Western manlifts. 


Wellington, Ill.—Burglars entered the office of 
Braden & Boughton the night of Jan. 16. They 
knocked the combination off the safe and scat-~ 
tered papers around, but escaped with no valu- 
ables because the firm leaves no valuables 
around. 


Scovel (Saunemin p. o.), Ill.—Saunemin Elvtr. 
Co. recently built a new brick engine house at 
its local plant and installed a new Fairbanks- 
Morse 10 h.p. gasoline engine, making possible 
improved and highly efficient service for its 
customers. 


Paris, Ul.—The partnership of Rudy Huston 
and Arnold Moss, operating as The H. & M. 
Supply Co., on Route No. 16 and Penna R. R. is 
about to be dissolved. Attorneys for both parties 
have selected a receiver to liquidate the bust- 
ness.—G. H. R. 


Du Quoin, Ill.—Roy L. Thompson has bot the 
Red Star mill from Edgar Provart, who retired 
after 22 years of successful management of the 
concern, because of ill health. Mr. Thompson 
has assisted Mr. Provart at the mill for the 
past two years. 


Palestine, Ill.—The Meisenhelder Mill & Elvtr, 
has just completed a new foundation under its 
elevator and erected a new cob and dust house 
on the west side. A new roof has been placed 
also, upon the flour mill building and attached 
warehouse.—G, H. R. 


Milledgeville, Ill.—The George Landon mill, 
last of a number of flour mills operated by 
waterpower along Elkhorn creek, situated four 
rniles northeast of here, the site once known 
as Freemont, is soon to be razed. The mill has 
not operated as a flour mill for many years. 


Sollitt (Beecher p. o.), Ill.—The elevator of the 
Graham Grain Co. has been painted aluminum. 
Fred Cloidt checked out as manager on Jan. 11. 
John H. Wieggel, manager of the company’s 
elevator at Polk (Beecher p. o.), is in temporary 
charge until a successor to Mr. Cloidt is ap-~ 
pointed. 


Sidell, Ill.—Sidell Grain Co. plans construction 
of a new 35,000 bu. ecribbed elevator, with an 
attached crib for 25,000 to 35,000 bus. of ear 
corn, as soon as the weather becomes depend- 
able for pouring the concrete foundation. The 
new elevator will replace one that burned in 
December. 


Peoria, Il.—H. A. Mulholland was elected pres. 
of the Peoria Board of Trade by a unanimous 
vote at the annual meeting and election of the 
3oard held Jan. 10. He was formerly vice-pres. 
of the Board and succeeds J. Leo White, wha 
was elected sec’y. In recognition of 52 vears of 
continuous service as sec’y, John R. Lofgren 
was named ass’t to the pres. .H. M. Barloe was 
elected first vice-pres. and William Stoltzman, 
second vice-pres. Fred F. Blossom was chosen 
treas. Directors elected are F. L. Barloe, R. F. 
Mueller, E. W. Sands, Joseph F. Sheridan, Guy 
F. Luke, A. M. Courtright, H. H. Dewey, H. W. 
Hudson, Grant M. Miles and R. S. Turner. 
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Galesburg, lll.—Consumers Fuel, Grain & Seed 
Co. has leased the Farmers Galesburg Elvtr. Co. 
and is moving its merchandise and equipment 
to the new location. The company will be in 
better position than ever before to handle grain 
and ear corn and render high class service in 
al! departments to its customers. 


Tuscola, Ill.—For the second time within six 
months the office of the Collins Grain Co. has 
been entered by burglars. Both times nothing 
but money was taken. The first time the safe 
was foreed, the second time the money was 
taken from a secret hiding place. The money 
was the day’s receipts from the oil station busi- 
mess, conducted late into the night.—G. H. R. 


Forrest, Il.—A group of farmers of Forrest 
township have purchased the Franey elevator 
located 3 miles east and 3 miles south of For- 
rest, on the I. C. railway, from M. E. Franey, 
who formerly operated it. They plan to conduct 
a coal business in conjunction with their regu- 
lar grain business. Purchasers of the elevator 
are Jesse H. Sohn, of Strawn, Fred and Andrew 
Rieger, Sam Maier and Harold Honegger. 


Morris, ll.—The Morris Packet Co., a sub- 
sidiary of the Finnegan Grain Corp., has leased 
the Morris Grain Co. property and will resume 
operations at this location. The Morris Grain Co. 
recently closed. as a corporation, deeding to 
Oscar Collins all its property, buildings and ma- 
echinery. Under the new management, the plant 
will be operated as in the past. James Finnegan 
is pres. of the Packet company, and Mrs. Fin- 
negan is sec’y. 

Greenview, Ill.—According to George H. 
Busch, who owned the Greenview elevator that 
was destroyed by fire early Jan. 6, it is not 
planned to rebuild the elevator at the present 
time. The Fernandes Grain Co. had leased the 
building and was operating it, Joe Sprouse serv- 
ing as local manager. A quantity of corn owned 
by the company was in the plant at the time 
of the fire. a shipment of 1,500 bus. having been 
delivered to the plant late on the day preceding 
the fire. Sim Fernandes resides in Springfield. 
He may erect a temporary structure to finish 
the corn season. The office, equipment, cob 
burner and driveway of the elevator will be sold. 


Morris, IJ].—The Morris Grain & Seed Co., one 
of the oldest corporations of Grundy county, will 
discontinue business as soon as its affairs are 
in shape so that all its creditors, which are only 
current, are paid. The principal stockholders of 
the company have made arrangements to dis- 
charge all of the obligations of the company 
and in turn all of the property of the company 
will be transferred to Oscar Ji. Collins and the 
company dissolved. The seed business will be 
conducted and all contracts for the purchase and 
sale of seed will be carried out by M. H. Wilcox, 
manager of the corporation. Pending the dis- 
solution of the corporation arrangements will be 
made to operate the grain end of the business. 
The depression is given as the reason for dis- 
continuing the business. 

Watseka, Ill.—The Watseka Farmers Grain 
Co., Co-op., reports the following as summariz- 
ing the operations of the company for the year 
ended Sept. 30, 19837; compared with 1936, grain 
handled was: in bus., for 1937, corn, 215,823; paid 
$227,410.57; oats, 110,951; paid, $43,122.33; wheat, 
26,581; paid, $28,550.47; rye, 2,934; paid, $2,237.20; 
total for year, 356,289 bus.; $301,320.57; for 1936, 
in bus., corn, 350,684; paid, $213,654.39; oats, 
99,738; paid, $28,067.75; wheat, 11,798; paid, $11,- 
713.31; rye, 309; paid, $167.39; total for year, 
462,529 bus.; $253,603.34. Merchandise handled 
for 19387 as compared to 1936 was as follows: 
1937, coal, $29,790.19; feeds, seeds, tile, sewer, 
etc., $121,119.96; implements, $62,467.29; for 1936, 
coal, $30,994.25; feeds, seeds, tile, sewer, etc., 
$50,778.48; implements, $32,809.21. Total for year 
1937, $213,377.44; for 1936, $114,581.94. Homer W. 
Bell is manager of the company. 


CHICAGO NOTES 
A proposed amendment to the rules of the 
Board of Trade which would have prohibited the 
treasurer from holding any other office in the 
ass’n during his term of service, was defeated 
383 to 241 in a ballot vote of the membership. 


Scoular-Bishop Grain Co. 


GRAIN MERCHANTS ~ 
KANSAS CITY SUPERIOR OMAHA 


Beginning Feb. 1, new service fee schedules 
of the state division of grain inspection will be 
in effect. The new rates as authorized will be 
found published elsewhere in the Journals. 


James A. Noble, chief sampler of the Chicago 
Board of Trade, submitting his annual report 
for the year ending 1937, reported 81,881 cars 
sampled; 48,854 cars tested for moisture; 468 
cars of soybeans sampled for appeal; 3,443 bags 
of seed sampled. 


Fred H. Clutton was reappointed sec’y of the 
Chicago Board of Trade, and W. H. Smith will 
head the important business conduct com/ite. 
J. J. Coffman was made chairman of grain; 
William B. Bosworth was reappointed ass’t sec’y 
of the exchange. = 


Elected to membership in the Board of Trade 
were J. Everett Allen, Lakeland, Fla.; Edward 
N. Puckett, Enid, Okla.; Aaron A. Freundlich, 
Brooklyn, N. Y.; Adolph D. Bresler, Chicago; 
Joshua J. D. Derry, Chicago. Applications of 
J. J. Bittel & Co. and Redmond & Co. for clear- 
ing house privileges were approved. 


The report of the special com’ite which is de- 
veloping rules to govern trading at Chicago in 
cottonseed oil future contracts may be expected 
shortly, Pres. Kenneth S. Templeton has in- 
formed the Board of Trade. Another com’ite, he 
stated, is considering the advisability of trading 
in rye and soybeans in round lots of 1,000 bus. 
instead of, at present. in round lots of 5,000 bus. 


John J. Bittel, senior partner of J. J. Bittel & 
Co., and a director of the Board of Trade, died 
at St. Luke’s hospital Jan. 18 of a cerebral hem- 
orrage. Ill for the past week, Mr. Bittel was 
stricken on a train at Cairo, Ill., enroute to 
Biloxi, Miss. He was brot back to Chicago, suc- 
eumbing a few hours after arrival here. His 
brother, Frank J. Bittel, was his business part- 
ner, and survives him. 


Concrete restoration and waterproofing were 
discussed at great length at the January meet- 
ing of the Chicago Chapter of the Society of 
Grain Elevator Superintendents of N. A., held 
Jan. 11. A paper by Ralph Finley, consulting 
engineer, was read and H. G. Onstad and E. H. 
Karp gave valuable information based on their 
many years’ experience in the design and con- 
struction of concrete grain elevators. Pres. 
Jack Waterbury was in charge of the meeting. 


F. S. Lewis & Co. will retire as a firm, and 
Fred S. Lewis, pres., will become associated 
with the Stratton Grain Co., it was announced 
Jan, 20. All open accounts of F. S. Lewis & 
Co. have been transferred to the Stratton con- 
cern. Lewis and Harry M. Stratton, pres. of the 
Stratton Co., have for many years been asso- 
ciated in the grain business. The new member 
of the Stratton Company has been carrying on 
a business of international scope, and the Strat- 
ton organization believes that the association 
will afford a much improved service for the 
friends of both firms. 


J. A. Schmitz, weighmaster and custodian of 
the Board of Trade, in his annual report showed 
89,529 cars weighed on arrival of which 67,996 
were of grain and 5,002 of sovbeans. Out bound 
cars weighed totaled 52,347 of which 82,846 were 
grain and 1,316 soybeans. The total of cars 
weighed in 1937 were 141,876 as compared to 
135,524 cars in 1986. Total of grain weighed to 
and from boats in 1987 were 66,637,467 bus. as 
compared to 388,165,877 bus. in 1986. Grain 
weighed from trucks in 1937 totaled 2,157 trueks 
and in 19386 5,916 trucks. The quantity of grain 
registered and held in trust during the year, 
Mr. Schmitz reported, amounted to 66,529,282 
bus. 


Tipton, Ind.—Russell M. Davis was married 
on New Year's day. 


Galveston, Ind.—The Galveston Farmers Elvtr. 
Co. has filed notice of final dissolution. 

Ht. Wayne, Ind.—Allen County Farm recently 
installed a new Sidney Vertical mixer, elevator 
and conveyor. 

New Harmony, Ind.—George Couch & Sons 
has a new No. 2 Kelly Duplex Vertical Feed 
Mixer with motor drive. 

Chesterfield, Ind.—Chesterfield Grain Co. is in- 
stalling a new Blue Streak Hammer Mill com- 
plete with magnetic separator. 


Campbellsburg, Ind,—Livonia Milling Co., Ine., 
has been incorporated by Elmo W. Cauble, Thos. 
W. Cauble and Natalie J. Cauble, consisting of 
60 shares of $50 par value, to do a general mill- 
ing business. 


Connersville, Ind.—Fayette County Farm Bu- 
reau has just installed a new No. 2 one-ton 
Kelly Duplex Vertical Feed Mixer. 


Delphi, Ind.—Jason L. Whiteman, 58, member 
of the firm which operates the Whiteman & Co. 
elevator, died at his home Jan. 13. 


Etna Green, Ind.—Forcing open the safe in 
the office of the Etna Green Milling & Elvtr. 
Co., Jan. 9, burglars obtained about $40. 


Otterbein, Ind.—Mrs. Walter E. Rich, wife 
of the owner of the Rich Grain Co., passed 
away last week. With her husband, a _ son, 
Lester, survives. 


Nashville, Ind.—Timothy D. Calvin, 79 years 
old, who for many years was engaged in the 
milling business in Nashville, died at his home 
here recently.—W. B. C. 


Amboy, Ind.—John W. Knox, 72, a grain 
dealer and elevator operator here and at Con- 
verse for many years, died at his home Jan. 1 
following a year’s illness. 


Fulton, Ind.—The Mayer Grain Co. has in- 
stalled a hammer mill and mixer and a new 
cleaner together with a standard electric power 
and motor installation.—L. 


Terre Haute, Ind.—The Graham Grain Co.’s 
elevator was damaged by fire Jan. 18, the blaze 
starting from a hot motor in a corn dryer, 
proved unusually stubborn. 


Cicero, Ind.—Yeggman cracked the safe in the 
office of the Cicero elevator early the morning 
of Jan. 9, and escaped with approximately $75 
and some valuable papers.—Leif. 


Mt. Vernon, Ind.—Nelson E. Kelley, manager 
of the Mt. Vernon Milling Co., has bern elected 
pres. of the Mt. Vernon Chamber of Commerce. 
Kelley is a great civic booster.—W. B. C. 


Bedford, Ind.—Personal property and real es- 
tate of the Lemon Milling Co. will be sold at 
receivers sale, the sale to be conducted privately 
beginning on Jan. 21 and continuing from day 
to day thereafter until sold. 


North Hayden (Lowell p. o.), Ind.—The Glean- 
ers & Farmers Co-operative Co. has installed a 
Caterpillar diesel engine, a No. 23 Western corn 
sheller and a rig to handle the cobs from an 
extensive ear corn business. 


Yoder, Ind.—Cecil Quackenbush, an employee 
in the Hoosier Grain & Supply Co. elevator here, 
was cleaning out a “choke” in elevator boot 
Jan. 10 when the machinery started, cutting a 
severe gash in his wrist.—Leif. 

Perkins Spur (Goodland p. o.), Ind.—G. G. 
Dixon will remain as manager of the Harlan 
Grain Co. elevator, and Arley Dorton, assistant 
manager, under the new owners, Federal North 
Iowa Grain Co., who took charge of the local 
plant, under lease, Jan. 1. 


Indianapolis, Ind.—New members recently en- 
rolled in the Indiana Grain Dealers Ass'n are 
Shoros Co. of Cedar Rapids, Ia.; Joslin-Schmidt 
Corp., Cincinnati, O.; Upland Grain Co., Up- 
land; Price Chemical Co., Louisville, Ky., and 
Hirsch Bros. Grain Co., Clymers.—Fred K. Sale, 
sec’y. 

Kirkpatrick (Linden, R. F. D.), Ind.—The 
Kirkpatrick Grain Co. celebrated its twenty-fifth 
anniversary with a community dinner and stock- 
holders meeting Dec. 30. One hundred and 
twenty-five persons were present as guests at 
the dinner. W. A. Gray was re-elected manager 
for the coming year. 

Hedrick, Ind.—Ura Seegar, whose elevator was 
burned Jan. 8, 3:30 p. m., along with 6,300 bus. 
oats, 21,208 bus. soybeans and 1,000 bus. corn, as 
the direct result of sparks being drawn up cob 
spout from the cob burner to cupola, will rebuild 
immediately. A cut-off valve in the lower end of 
the long spout would have prevented this dis- 
astrous fire. 

Kentland, Ind.—Effective Jan. 1, the Federal 
North Iowa Grain Co. has leased the Harlan 
Grain Co, elevator properties, both in Kentland 
and Perkins Spur (Goodland p. 0.), east of here. 
The transfer was announced Dec. 29 by Chester 
C,. Harlan, who has been associated with his 
father, C. C. Harlan, Sr. The serious illness of 
the latter, who has been operating the business 
since 1919, and the other business interests of 
the son, were given as reasons for the business 
change, Mr. Harlan, Sr. retains the ownership 
of the elevator properties under terms of the 
contract, sharing in the profits of the business. 
S. L. Gordinier is the new manager, who, with 
Mrs. Gordinier, arrived Jan. 1 from Rutland 
Ill., and assumed charge of the plant. He is an 
experienced grain man and capable of handling 
the business in an efficient manner. 
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Carlos, Ind.—Harold Tharp, owner of the local 
elevator, purchased a building 25x50 ft. to be 


used for storing ear corn and merchandise.— 
Leif. 


Columbia City, Ind:\—Eugene Kraus and Royal 
D. Clapp have formed a limited partnership and 
will operate their business under the name ‘The 
Columbia Grain Co.,’’ conducting a general ele- 
vator and wholesale and retail farm mercantile 
business at Columbia City. The partnership 
went into effect Dec. 1, 1937, and will terminate 
Nov. 30, 1962. 


New Ross, Ind.—The interests of the New 
Ross Grain & Lumber Co. were divided the 
first of the year. The name was split into the 
New Ross Grain Co. and the New Ross Lumber 
Co. Walter Whitecotton, principal owner, re- 
tains the management of the lumber company, 
and farm supply division. Dorman Harris has 
been given charge of the grain company. 


Bluffton, Ind.—Amos W. Snyder, 54, manager 
of the Hoosier Grain & Supply Co., died Jan. 20 
at his home following an illness since early De- 
cember, with diabetes and complications. Be- 
fore coming to Bluffton in 1929 he and his fam- 
ily resided in Berne, where he managed the 
Berne Equity Exchange for 10 years. Preced- 
ing that period he had charge of elevators both 
at Linn Grove and Liberty Center. 


Stillwell, Ind.—I have recently bot and remod- 
eled the J. H. Taylor & Sons Elevator which I 
am operating as the Stillwell Elvtr. Co. Among 
the improvements made, I have installed a new 
bucket elevator; a new Sidney Sheller, with 
capacity of 500 bus. per hour; a Brown Duvel 
Moisture tester; a new 25-ton Howe Recording 
Beam Scale and new electric motors and appli- 
ances.—Jack Gilchrist, Mgr., Stillwell Elvtr. Co. 


Sandborn, Ind.—Otto F. Due, a leading citizen 
of Sandborn for many years, has purchased the 
Sandborn Elvtr. Co. steck from the three propri- 
etors, Everett Campbell, Howard Clodfelder and 
William Pahmeier, and taken immediate posses- 
sion of the business. He has also completed a 
lease for the property, and will continue to 
operate the elevator, individually, however, and 
not as a corporation. Gene Curry, who has been 
with the concern for 11 years, will continue 
under the new ownership in the same capacity. 


lIOWA 


Lake View, Ia.—L. M. Wicker, 64, local grain 
dealer, died Jan. 5 at his home. 

Eldridge, Ia.—The Farmers Elvtr. Co. is now 
known as the Eldridge Co-operative Co. 

Batavia, Ia.—The firm name of Strain & Jager 
has been changed to Jager-Lowenberg Grain Co. 

Springville, Ia.—An unsuccessful attempt was 
made by a gunman to rob the local elevator 
Jan. 12.—A. G. T. 


Elkport, Ia.—J. B. Jaster has purchased a 
new No. 1 one-half ton Kelly Duplex Belt 


Driven Feed Mixer. 

Miller, Ia.—The Federal North Iowa Grain 
Co.’s local elevator has been completely iron clad 
by the Ibberson Co. 

Reinbeck, Ia.—Moeller & Walter, Inc., has pur- 
chased the Dinsdale Grain & Lumber Co. and 
took immediate possession. 

Ferguson, Ja.—At the annual meeting of the 
Ferguson Elvtr. Co. William Renner was rehired 
as manager of the company. 

Rockwell City, Ia.—E. R. Sellstrom, formerly 
of Algona, has taken over the management of 
the local flour and feed mill. 

Mason City, Ia.—H. J. Venie has accepted a 
position as manager of the International Milling 
Co.’s office at Blue Harth, Minn. 

Westview (Pocahontas p. 0.), Ia.—The Car- 
gill, Inc., elevator has undergone repairs, T. E. 
Ibberson Co. having the contract. 

Martinsburg, Ia.—The south part of the MAY, 1c 
France Lumber Co.’s grain elevator has been 
torn down and at present is being rebuilt. 

Kanawha, Ia.—A new driveway and other re- 
pairs were a part of the improvements made for 
the Federal North lowa Grain Co. by the T. E. 
Ibberson Co. 

Columbus Junction, Ia.—G. W. Weber of 
Weber & Huston was recently re-elected to the 
Board of Directors of the Columbus Junction 
State bank.—A. G. T. 

Traer, la.—Harold Hoeppner has accepted a 
position as manager of the Dinsdale Grain & 
Lumber Co. at Dinsdale, recently bot by Moeller 
& Walter, Inc., of Reinbeck. 


Moville, la.n—W. L. Sanborn, 73, passed away 
recently. He had been continuously in the grain 
business for the past 50 years at Moville, coming 
here in Nov., 1887.—A. G. T. 

Iowa Falls, Ia.—A. L. Shoments, of Blue 
Earth, Minn., is the new manager of the local 
International Milling Co.’s office. He held a 
similar office for the company in Blue Earth. 

Cedar Rapids, Ia.—Harry E. Hull, 73, former 
grain dealer in Cedar Rapids and Williamsburg, 
and prominent in state politics, died in Wash- 


ington, D. €., Jan. 16, after a two weeks’ 
illness. 

New Hampton, Ia.—Roy Grove and George 
Egan, former employes of the New Hampton 


Mill, have purchased the Conry Mill from W. J. 
Conry. The Conry Mill is the former Brannon 
HElevator. 


Rock Rapids, Ja.—The Quaker Oats Co. re- 
cently installed a new 30-ton scale outside of the 
office building with the beam built into the 
alcove window of the office. Ibberson Co. had 
the contract. 


Sioux City, Ia.—Attorneys for the two sides 
Jan. 18 agreed on stipulations in federal court 
in the case of the Terminal Grain Corp. against 
the United States government. A hearing likely 
will follow in open court. 


Berwick, Ila.—V. R. Fulton, Berwick feed 
grinder operator, has opened a new feed store. 
The establishment will be known as the Berwick 
Feed Co. and will specialize in the manufacture 
and sale of balanced feeds. 


Dinsdale, Ia.—The Dinsdale Grain & Lumber 
Co. has been bot by Moeller & Walter, Inc., of 
Reinbeck, who have taken possession. Harold 
Hoeppner of Traer has been employed by the 
buyers to manage the business. 


Cherokee, Ia.—The Allison Feed Milling Co. is 
planning to install feed pelleting equipment ata 
cost of $4,000. The Allison Company began busi- 
ness in Cherokee late last summer, following 
remodeling of the old Sjostrom building. 


Ogden, Ia.—Walker Grain Co. has recently 
completed conversion of its north elevator into 
an ear corn handling plant. A new boot, belt, 
cups, drag and dump sink were necessary. The 
work was given to Todd Construction Co. 

Winthrop, la.—Francis Cailan has been ap- 
pointed manager and sec’y-treas. of the Win- 
throp Elvtr. Co. for the coming year. He suc- 
ceeds Joseph B. McKay, manager for three 
years, who will retire because of ill health. 


Panora, Ia.—An attempt was made to blow 
the safe at the Farmers Elevator recently, but 
the thieves were evidently frightened away be- 
fore completing the job, as the door was cracked 
but not broken off, and inside safely reposed 
$300 of the company’s money. 


Hawkeye, Ia.—Stockholders of the Farmers 
Elvtr. Co. voted Jan. 18 to adopt co-operative 
form of organization in place of the present cor- 
porate form. Wm. Maakestad of Ames presented 
the plan at the annual meeting. Tom Pfund is 
the present manager.—A. G. T. 

Bode, Ia.—A. W. Gray, Bode Farmers Elvtr. 
Co. manager, was taken seriously ill early Jan. 7 
when he suffered a hemorrhage. Mr. Gray has 
been manager of the Bode elevator since March, 
1933, and before coming to Bode was manager 
of the Renwick elevator for 14 years. 


Kelly, Ia.—The Ames Grain & Coal Co., owners 
of the two jocal elevators, has just finished in- 
stalling the following machinery: in the south 
plant a Western 33 Cleaner with a V-Belt drive, 
a head drive, Western man lift, a motor direct 
on the sheller. The work was let to Todd Con- 
struction Co. 

Wightman (Lohrville p. o.), Ia.—John Sher- 
rard will manage the E. E. Weutz elevator and 
has already taken over his new duties. Mr. 
Wentz purchased a residenee property which 
Mr. Sherrard expects to occupy with his fam- 
ily Feb. 1, moving here from Lanesboro, where 
he was formerly employed. 


What Cheer, Ia.—Herman Tinsley was the vic- 
tim of a painful accident Dec. 30 while unloaa- 
ing corn at the Wilcox elevator. A rod pierced 
one of his eyes, necessitating its removal. Mr. 
Tinsley had lost the sight of the eye in a previ- 
ous accident and was unable therefore to see 
the rod in time to avert the accident. 

Stilson (Britt p. o.), Ia.—The Stilson Co-op. 
Grain Elevator burned the night of Jan. 12 with 
a loss estimated at $15,000. The fire is believed 
to have started in the engine room below the 
office. B. F. Higdon, pres. of the co-operative, 
stated the loss was insured.—Frank M. Ward, 


Ames, la.—We have just installed a Bender 
truck lift in our local elevator.—Ames Grain 
& Coal Co. 

Napier (Kelley p. o.), Ila.—The Ames Grain 
& Coal Co. has remodeled the bins over its 


driveway, installed a Bender truck lift and di- 
rect motor connection at the elevator legs; a 
new head drive, roller bearing for a Western 
Sheller, and a new Western man lift. Tod@ 
Construction Co, had charge of the work. 


Norwich (Shenandoah p. o.), Ia.—Oscar M, 
Dougherty, 61, prominent elevator operator and 
community leader of Norwich, died unexpectedly 
early Jan. 15 from a stroke of paralysis suffered 
a few hours before. Mr. Dougherty was the 
owner of three grain elevators and extensive 
land interests.—F. M. W. of MHart-Bartlett~ 
Sturtevant Grain Co. 


Sioux Center, Ia.—The $15,000 remodeling job 
on the Farmers Co-op. Society elevator has been 
completed. The new building on the north con- 
tains the storage bins, the old elevator contains 
the grinding equipment and some storage bins 
and the large double drive has been made suit- 
able for trucks. Neal DeWit is manager of the 
elevator, assisted by Seine Gerritsma and Gerrit 
Bleeker. 


Marion, la.—Herbert Dunn, operator of the 
Farmers Elvtr. Co. was held up Jan. 13 by a 
stranger who held a gun at his back as he was 
closing the office, and ordered him to reopen the 
door. Instead, Mr. Dunn ran to his car and 
drove off, leaving a surprised gunman behind, 
No trace of the hold-up man was found when 
search was instituted. The elevator was not 
molested.—A. G. T. 


Cedar Rapids, Ila.—Three changes in execu~ 
tive personnel of the Quaker Oats company in 
Cedar Rapids, Chicago and St. Joseph, Mo., were 
announced by George Laird, general manager of 
the local plant. H. Earle Muzzy, operating sup’t 
here, will be transferred to Chicago and will be- 
come vice pres. in charge of all export sales of 
the company. Edward Sheehy, who was moved 
to the St. Joseph plant two years ago as ass’t 
sup’t of operations, will return to Cedar Rapids 
to become operating sup’t here. Douglas Kirk, 
head of the package dep’t in the Cedar Rapids 
plant, will take Mr. Sheehy’s position at St. Jos~ 
eph. 


Cedar Rapids, Ia.—John C. Reid, formerly 
vice-pres. and general manager of the National 
Oats Co., was elected pres. Jan. 18, to succeed 
J. R. Mathews who retired to become chairman 
of the board. The National Oats Co. was or-~ 
ganized by J. R. Mathews and J. C. Reid in 
1904 as the Corno Mills of Hast St. Louis, Il., 
later acquiring plants at Peoria, Ill., and Cedar 
Rapids. Mr. Reid has been executive officer of 
the Cedar Rapids plant since 1924. Other officers 
elected at the annual meeting held in St. Louis 
Jan. 18 are J. L. Cooper, of Cedar Rapids, as 
vice pres. and sec’y; J. G. Mathews, St. Louis, 
as vice-pres. and treas.; J. M. Ford, Cedar 


Rapids, vice-pres. in charge of sales; A. S, 
Vermeesch, Cedar Rapids, ass’t sec’y; and 
F. P. J. Streszewski, St. Louis, ass’t sec’y.— 
Bue Carer. 


DES MOINES LETTER 

J. M. Brewbaker, 62, proprietor of the Brew~ 
baker Coal & Feed Co., of Des Moines, was 
seriously injured Jan. 14, when a truck, loaded 
with six and a quarter tons of coal, driven by his 
son, Oren, backed over his legs. He was walking 
behind the truck, directing its backing, and 
stooped to pick up a broken jug in the path of 
the tires. The truck body Knocked him over 
and the dual tires on one of the rear wheels 
passed over his legs almost to his waist.— 
AxiG er 


ELLIS DRIERS 


Known the world over for reliability 
and perfection of product. Direct 
Heat — Indirect Heat — And Steam 
Heat. Also... 


A complete line of Rotary Driers and 
Feeders for mill and feed plants. 


The Ellis Drier Co. 


2444-56 N. Crawford Ave. Chicago, lll., U. S. A. 
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Western Grain & Feed Dealers Ass'n will hold 
its annual convention in Des Moines May 2 and 
3. Monday morning and afternoon and Tuesday 
morning will be given over to business sessions. 
The annual banquet will be given Monday eve- 
ning and the Tuesday luncheon will close the 
convention. A large crowd is expected to be in 
attendance. 

Des Moines, Ila.—The Dannen Grain & Milling 
Co., with main offices at St. Joseph, Mo., has 
opened a cash grain office in Des Moines. The 
firm, which also has a mill and elevators at St. 
Joseph, has a grain office at St. Louis, Mo., in 
addition to feed warehouses and dealers thruout 
Missouri, Nebraska and Kansas. The local office 
will be managed by Arthur E. Frank, formerly 
of St. Joseph, 


KANSAS 


Topeka, Kan.—Officers of the Board of Trade 
elected recently are M. P. Fuller, pres.; F. A. 
Derby, vice pres.; G. A. Jordon, sec’y. 

Studley, Kan.—Cale Cochran, who has been in 
the grain business here for several years, has 
accepted the management of the Farmers Union 
Co-op. Ass’n elevator at Everest and moved his 
family to that town. 

Mount Hope, Kan.—The Howard Grain Co. 
elevator has been sold to Harold Dow, who 
will operate it as an independent concern. Mr. 
Dow was manager of the Red Star elevator 
here for a number of years. 

Wichita, Kan.—Charles H. Newman, who re- 
cently resigned as vice-pres. and general mer. 
of the Wichita Mill & Elvtr. Co., has been 
elected executive vice-pres. of the Kimbell- 
Diamond Milling Co. and will establish head- 
quarters at Fort Worth. 

Kiowa, Kan.—Bowersock Mills & Power Co. 
is now located in its new office and warehouse 
quarters which provide added convenience to 
customers as well as considerably greater ware- 
house space. A 17-ton scale with a 34-ft. plat- 
form has been installed at the new warehouse. 


Centralia, Kan.—The Centralia Farmers Union 
Business Ass’n has the foundation for its new 
warehouse completed and is erecting the struc- 
ture, 18x36 ft. with 10 ft. high side walls, adjoin- 
ing its elevator to the west. In the southwest 
corner of the new building will be the office, 
the present office building to be torn down. 


Richland, Kan.—A new high line has been run 
into Richland by the Kansas Power & Electric 
Co., and the Richland Elvtr. Co. has equipped 
the elevator with lights thruout and several 
small motors for cleaners, ete., have been in- 
stalled. The main power will continue to be 
supplied by a diesel engine.—Richland Elvtr. 
Co. 

Everest, Kan.—The Farmers Union Co-op. 
Ass'n has employed Cale Cochran to manage its 
elevator. Mr. and Mrs. Cochran and daughter 
arrived from Studley, where Mr. Cochran had 
been in the grain business for a number of years, 
and will make their future home here. Vernett 
Reeves, who was the former manager, resigned 
to give full attention to his farm. 

Peabody, Kan.—The Peabody mill will be un- 
der new management after Feb. 1, having been 
leased by the owner, O. Jolliffe, to Harold P. 
Trusler and Otto Behymer of Emporia and 
Nelson H. Poe of Elmdale. Mr. Poe is to be 
active manager. They will carry on a general 
milling and grain business. Trusler and Behy- 
mer are partners, known as the Trusler & 
Behymer Grain Co. at Emporia and have a 
line of elevators. 


KENTUCKY 


Jeffersontown, Ky.—Davis Feed Store has in- 
stalled a new No. 2 belt drive Kelly Duplex 
Vertical Feed Mixer. 


Hodgenville, Ky.—On Jan. 13 stock of the 
Hodgenville Roller Mills stored in two uninsured 
frame warehouses was destroyed by fire which 
communicated from an exposing tobacco ware- 
house fire. 


Upton, Ky.—Rudolph Lawler, owner of the 
Upton Roller Mills, which was destroyed by fire 
Dec. 22, has announced that he will rebuild on 
the old site. 

Pikeville, Ky.—Williams Feed & Transfer Co., 
capitalized at $5,000, has been granted a charter. 
Incorporators were Robert Williams, Grover C. 
Call and Grace Williams Call.—A. W. W. 


MICHIGAN 


Escanaba, Mich.—Chas. F. Glavin recently 
installed a No. 2 Kelly Duplex Vertical Feed 
Mixer with motor drive. 

Boyne City, Mich.—A fire probably caused by 
a hot air furnace destroyed the warehouse and 
stock of the Boyne City Co-op. Co. on Jan. 8. 

Detroit, Mich.—A truck loaded with feed 
owned by the A. K. Zinn Co. turned over in a 
ditch between Webberville and Fowlerville, 
Mich., on Dec. 31. 

Port Huron, Mich.—Earl Norris, formerly of 
Norris & Son, elevator operators at Howard 
City, is new manager at the Port Huron Stor- 
age & Bean Co. plant. 


Sidney, Mich.—Delo F. Baker, former head of 
the Montcalm county highway department, has 
purchased the Sidney Elvtr. Co. and the Sid- 
ney Co-op. Marketing Ass’n and will continue 
the business. 


Freeport, Mich.—C. H. Runciman, Lowell ele- 
vator man, has purchased the local elevator 
from the Brunner estate. He has been renting 
the local plant for the past two years and 
stated he expects to make some improvements 
and instal new machinery. Louis Overholt is 
the manager. 


Howard City, Mich.—The Howard City Ele- 
vator has purchased the Norris elevator, for- 
merly the Albert O’Donald elevator, west of the 
railroad tracks. Norris & Son have retired from 
business, Earl Norris and family moving to 
Port Huron, where Mr. Norris is managing the 
Port Huron Storage & Bean Co. plant, and his 
father, Rex Norris, returning to his former 
home at Ithaca. 


Pontiac, Mich.—Directors of co-operative farm 
elevators in Oakland and five other counties 
have planned a series of three noon day meet- 
ings to be held in this city at Hotel Helden- 
brand. The first meeting was on Jan. 11. The 
other two will be on Feb. 9 and March 16. The 
meetings are arranged by the Michigan Plvtr. 
Exchange for the discussion of mutual prob- 
lems of the elevator managements. Directors 
interested are from elevators at Wixom, Ox- 
ford, and the Wixom-Highland Producers Ass’n 
in Oakland County, and from four co-operative 
ass’n’s in Macomb County, two in St. Clair, 
one in Genesee, three in Lapeer, and two in 
Sanilae County. 


Lansing, Mich.—A hearing will be heard on 
March 30 on a petition for dissolution of the 
Christian Breisch Corp., grain and bean job- 
bers. Martin Ruster has been appointed to act 
as temporary receiver. The petition for disso- 
lution listed outstanding obligations of approx- 
imately $53,000 and assets slightly in excess of 
$120,000. The corporation engaged in jobbing 
of beans, wheat and other grains with elevators 
at DeWitt and Laingsburg as a part of its 
business. Petitioners advised the court that 
during the past several years, for various rea- 
sons, the grain and bean business has shown 
losses and that during the past nine months, 
for no accountable reason, the business has 
suffered large losses, 


MINNESOTA 


Willmar, Minn.—A new hammer mill has been 
installed in the Allstate Hatchery. 


Frost, Minn.—General repairs were made re- 
cently for the Farmers Co-op. Elvtr. Co. 

Ortonville, Minn.—Roy Gustafson has taken 
over the management of the Clinton Feed Mill. 

Osakis, Minn.—Osakis Milling Co. has a new 
No. 8 Kelly Duplex Ear Corn Crusher and 
Feeder. 
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Think it over — do 
something about it. 


LOWELL HOIT & CO. 


burdens. 


Brewster, Minn.—The Farmers Elvtr. Co. was 
burglarized Jan. 10, a small amount of cash 
being taken.—A. G. T. 

Sauk Center, Minn.—Farmers Shipping Ass’n 
have had a new No. 4 Kelly Duplex Ear Corn 
Crusher & Feeder installed. 

Lancaster, Minn.—A. W. Person has sold his 
cream station, flour, feed and seed business in 
Lancaster to Harold Patchin. 

Belview, Minn.—Installation of new head 
drives was made at this point for the Pacific 
Grain Co. by the T. E. Ibberson Co. 


Minneapolis, Minn.—M. B. Parsons, ass’t man- 
ager of the Northwest Department of the Mill 
Mutuals Insurance Co., died Jan. 18. 

Princeton, Minn.—Elmer Lund has been ap- 
pointed to take charge of the poultry and feed 
dep’t at the Princeton Co-op. Creamery. 

Pequot, Minn.—A new 25 h.p. Fairbanks-Morse 
hammer type mill has been installed at the 


Pequot Co-op, creamery in the addition recently 
built. 


Eden Valley, Minn.—A 20-ton scale, 26 ft. long, 
was installed recently in the plant owned by the 
Ben Garding Elvtr. Co. The T. BE. Ibberson Co. 
made the installation. 


Finkle (Moorhead p. 0.), Minn.—A 10-ton truck 
dump seale was installed and other general re- 
pairs made on the property of the Moorhead 
Farmers Elvtr. Co. 

Marshall, Minn.—J. R. Rasmussen Co., Ince., 
grain elevators, has been incorporated with a 
capital stock of $25,000, by H. C. Whitten, H. A. 
Drew, E. J. Dorsey, all of Minneapolis. 

Forest City (Litchfield p. 0.), Minn.—Forest 
City’s new feed mill opened recently under the 
management of Millard R. Castle, who has oper- 
ated a mill at Kingston for several years. 


Blue Earth, Minn.—A. L. Shomenta, manager 
of the local office of the International Milling 
Co., has moved to Iowa Falls, Ia., where he will 
take over a similar office for the same company. 
H. J. Venie, of Mason City, will take over the 
Blue Earth office. 
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Ghent, Minn.—A new manlift has been in- 
stalled for the National Atlas Elvtr. Co. by Ib- 
berson Co. 


Renville, Minn.—The Pacific Grain Co.’s plant 
has been painted, and new bins have been put 
in and general repairs have been made. The 
contract for this work was awarded to the T. EH. 
Ibberson Co. 


Oslo, Minn.—The Farmers Co-op. Elvtr. Co., 
incorporated; capital stock, $10,000. Incorpora- 
tors are Oscar Oseth, Anton Enge, J. T. Ims- 
dahl, B. A. Eggen, Gust W. Nelson, Hjalmer 
Nelson and H. H. Francisco. 


Kennedy, Minn.—A new cleaning mill like 
those used in the large terminal elevators, has 
just been installed at the Kennedy Grain & Sup- 
ply Co. elevator. A. C, Hjeldness is manager of 
the elevator. The new mill will clean 400 bus. 
of wheat per hour. 


Minneapolis, Minn.—The Archer-Daniels-Mid- 
land Co. thas leased the feed manufacturing 
plant formerly operated by the Dickinson Feed 
& Seed Co. and is operating it. These facilities 
expand the mixing capacity of the company, 
making it one of the principal mixed feed con- 
cerns of this locality. George Smith, formerly 
of the Dickinson Feed & Seed Co., will be asso- 
ciated with H. A. Vanderhoof, who is manager 
of the company’s feed department, in the con- 
duct of that business. Mr. Smith’s retirement 
from the Dickinson company was announced 
in the last issue of the Journal. 


Minneapolis, Minn.—The suit by the Schreiber 
Milling & Grain Co. against the Nutrena Mills, 
Inc., of Kansas City, to recover a balance due 
on the purchase by the Nutrena Feed Mills, Inc., 
of Minneapolis, of the feed plant at one time 
operated in Minneapolis by the Schreiber inter- 
ests, has been decided in favor of the Nutrena 
Mills, Inc., of Kansas City. The court held there 
was no connection between the two distinct 
Nutrena companies, that there was no evidence 
of fraud or conspiracy. After the Minneapolis 
Nutrena Feed Mills, Inc., went out of business 
the plant was bought at sheriff’s sale by the 
Schreiber Company. 


Bllendale, Minn.—The dispute over the dis- 
solution of the Farmers Milling & Elvtr. Co. has 
been settled. The objectors won, $21,875.15 in 
liabilities having been disallowed by the court. 
Six revisions were made: $1,500, O. H. Opsahl, 
account shown in final report as an asset, was 
ruled not an asset of the receivership and re- 
duced to $1,200, striking $300 in anticipated divi- 
dends advanced to him. The Albert Berg claim 
for $9,375.15, shown as current liabilities, was 
disallowed, final account showing no liability to 
Mr. Berg. The L. L. Druley claim of $13,700, 
shown as liability, was adjusted and reduced to 
$3,500, compensation for services and expenses 
as receiver, he to pay $150 attorney’s fees and 
$500 to attorney for stockholders. Final account 
adjusted was assets $26,111.15 and liabilities $26,- 
ala slag . 


DULUTH LETTER 
Transfer of Duluth Board of Trade member- 
ships this month were J. W. Farnham, to F. A. 


Gannon, Minneapolis, J. Juul, Miniueapolis, to 
J. A. Sim, New. York. 
Wrecking of the ‘‘C’’ house of the Consoli- 


dated elevator company has been completed and 
demolishing of the larger “B”’ plant is going 
along slowly. It will be some time before this 
work is finished. 


On Jan. 27, the Duluth Commission Mer- 
chants Ass’n will hold its annual meeting and 
election of directors. Present directors are F. 
B. Getchell, H. B. Stoker, W. W. Bradbury, 
T. F. McCarthy, R. H. Tietze.—F. G. C. 


C. F. Macdonald, sec’y of the board of trade, 
has been named vice chairman of the Great 
Lakes-St. Lawrence waterway com’ite of the 
Duluth chamber of commerce, W. R. McCarthy, 
pres. of the Capitol Elvtr. Co., director chairman 
and G. H. Spencer, pres. of the Consolidated 
Elvtr. Co., a member of the waterway com’ite. 


The annual election of the Board of Trade 
held Jan. 18, resulted in the re-election of 
tT, F. McCarthy, president and Ely Salyards, 
vice-pres., both being unopposed. Elected to 
serve as directors for three years were: Geo. 
Barnum, Jr., G. H. Spencer, and R. H. Tietze. 
The former two were re-elected, their term just 
expiring. W. W. Bleecher was elected to serve 
out the unexpired term of the late H. J. At- 
wood, ending in 1939. Elected to the board of 
arbitration were A. G. Ryan, W. J. McCabe, 
A. B. Starkey. Board of appeals: R. A. Bis- 
sonnette, W. N. Totman, F. E. Lindahl, W. F. 
Starkey, M. A. Sauter.—F. G. C. 


Duluth, Minn.—Annual election of the Duluth 
Board of Trade Clearing House Ass’n resulted 
in the selection of O. E. Martin, pres.; W. R. 
McCarthy, vice pres.; George F. Foster, sec’y- 
mgr. and 8S. W. Paine, ass’t mgr. All were re- 
elected. Messrs. McCarthy and Martin were re- 
elected directors; F. B. Getchell was elected di- 
rector to serve out the term of J. W. Galvin, 
resigned. Hold over directors were George Bar- 
num, Jr., F. E. Lindahl, G. H. Spencer, H. S. 
Newell.—F.. G. C. 


MISSOURI 


Higginsville, Mo.—Missouri Grain Dealers & 
Millers Ass’n is asking a reduction in state 
grain inspection and weighing fees. 


Farmington, Mo.—Rosser Produce Co. recent- 
ly purchased a new Model L Hammer Mill 
motor drive and No. 15% B Corn Cracker & 
Grader from Duplex Mill & Mfg. Co. 


St. Louis, Mo.—J. O. Ballard was elected pres. 
of the Commission Merchants Ass’n of the St. 
Louis Merchants Exchange. Louis Schultz is 
vice-pres. and W. C. Wolf, sec’y-treas. 


Canton, Mo.—H. O. Porter has resigned as 
manager of the Canton Co-op. Elvtr. Co. His 
successor has not been selected. Miss Annabel 
Sehwind, bookkeeper, also resigned, but both 
she and Mr. Porter will remain until the arrival 
of the new bookkeeper, Milton Lloyd. Clyde 
Richards and Harold Marks are new helpers at 
the elevator, beginning Jan. 1. 

KANSAS CITY LETTER 

Kansas City, Kan.—The 2-story air-condi- 
tioned building, .42x80 ft. being erected by Nu- 
trena Mills, Inc., on the lots recently purchased 
by the company across the street from its plant, 
is nearing completion. It will house the com- 
pany’s offices. 


New officers and directors of the Kansas City 
Board of Trade have been installed and HE. F. 
Emmons, pres., has announced the personnel of 
the various com’ites which will serve during the 


ensuing year. Among them was Elvtr. and 
Warehouse Com’ite, H. A. Merrill, chairman; 
Pe be Bartlett; Paul Whimanns Wa GC.) Goite; 


R. A. Kelly. W. R. Scott was reappointed sec’y 
and transportation sec’y and transportation com- 
missioner; W. W. Marshall, treas.; H. A. Fowler, 
ass’t treas.; C. W. Pershing, ass’t sec’y: J. W. 
Holloway, ass’t transportation commissioner; 
Frank M. Stoll, director of public relations; L. P. 


North, seale inspector; Carl G. Finster, chief 
sampler. 
ST. JOSEPH LETTER 
W. S. Geiger has been elected pres. of the 


St. Joseph Grain Exchange for the 1938 term, 
succeeding E. M. Loutch. C. L. Weekes has 
been elected vice-pres. of the Exchange for 
1938. An annual meeting and dinner was held 
by the Exchange membership on Jan. 11. 


At the general election of directors on Jan. 4, 
Cc. L. Scholl, C. L. Weekes, R. G. Graham and 
H. C. Gregory were elected for a two-year term; 
and Geo. F. Stewart and Jerome Taylor were 
elected for a one-year term. Remaining mem- 
bers of the Board are Messrs. W. S. Geiger, 
J. D. McKee and E. M. Loutch. 


Com’ites for 1988 for the St. Joseph Grain 
Exchange include, for Arbitration, C, A. Geiger, 
chairman; K. B. Clark and J, L. Frederick. 


N. K. Thomas was renamed sec’y and traffic 
manager of the St. Joseph Grain Exchange tor 
1938; Frazer L. Ford has been re-elected treas. 
for the ensuing year. 


Vernon C. Geiger was married to Miss Barbara 
Anne Allen of Detroit on Jan. 8. The ceremony 
was performed in Detroit. After a southern 
trip, the newlyweds returned to St. Joseph, 
where Mr. Geiger will continue with his 
company. 


St. Joseph, Mo.—Douglas Kirk, formerly head 
of the package dep’t of the Quaker Oats Co. 
plant at Cedar Rapids, Ia., has been transferred 
here to take the place made vacant by the 
transfer of Edward Sheehy, ass’t sup’t of oper- 
ations at the local plant, to Cedar Rapids. Mr. 
Sheehy becomes operating sup’t at the Cedar 
Rapids plant. 


MONTANA 


Wilsall, Mont.—Farmers Exchange of Wilsall 
sustained windstorm damages recently. 


Columbus, Mont.—Columbus Farmers Elvtr. 
Co. on Dec. 30 sustained windstorm damages to 
its plant. 


Three Forks, Mont.—The firm of C. E. Shryst 
and J. Allen, feed and grain merchants, has dis- 
solved partnership. Mr. Allen is planning to 
open a seed and grain store of his own in the 
near future. 


Power, Mont.—On Jan. 4 a truck driving out 
of the elevator driveway of the Power Farmers 
Elvtr. Co. came too close to the side of the 
annex and damaged the iron cladding and ruined 
three squares of corrugated siding. 


Kalispell, Mont.—T. C. Hand, for many years 
in charge of Kalispell Flour Mill Co., is retiring 
from active responsibility. He will continue his 
connection with the company in an advisory 
capacity. Active management has been intrusted 
to R. H. Speer, who has been with the Royal 
Milling Co. in Great Falls.—F. K. H. 


Ronan, Mont.—We have recently added an 
annex, installed new seed cleaning machinery, 
roller mills, seed treaters, etc. Also the company 
has installed new modern coal bins. The new 
improvements at the plant total in cost $8,000, 
giving us up-to-date facilities for handling all 
farmers’ grain, seed and for rendering excellent 
service.—Stanley Scearce, pres. of Stanley 
Scearce, Inc. 

Miles City, Mont.—The Occident Elevator, di- 
vision of Russell-Miller Milling Co., formerly the 
Wilbur & Peas elevator, has completed an ex- 
tensive remodeling program that included the 
installation of new machinery, addition of new 
feed storage space, increased facilities for cus- 
tom grinding and mixing, including a new ham- 
mermill, corn cracker and feed mixer, the addi- 
tion of a new line of feeds for livestock and 


poultry, and the whole building structure newly 
painted. A huge electric sign has been mounted 
on top of the three story elevator, and can be 
seen for many miles distant. 
manager of the property. 
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NEBRASKA 


Upland, Neb.—Fred W. Dick of Harvard has 
leased the Farmers Union Co. 

Bellwood, Neb.—The Farmers Grain Co. has 
purchased the Golden West Grain Co.’s elevator 
at this station, at a foreclosure sale. 

Foster, Neb.—William Reikofski, 83, grain and 
lumber dealer, was instantly killed Jan. 10 in an 
attempt to put dressing on the belt of a motor 
in his elevator here while the motor was run- 
ning. His body was found by Roy Story, book- 
Keeper. 

Johnson, Neb.—Ray Lohnes, manager and 
owner of the Lohnes Grain Co., is contemplat- 
ing improvements on his 15,000 bu. elevator. 
The improvements include widening the drive- 
way, a new leg and a heavy duty scale with 
type registering scale-beam. 

Helvey, Neb.—Fire damaged the office of the 
Farmers Union Co-op. Co. Jan. 8. Roy Ward, 
manager, discovered the blaze and immediately 
turned in an alarm. Hand chemical fire extin- 
guishers were successfully employed to put out 
the fire. Damages about $200, covered by in- 
surance. 

Cody, Neb.—Joseph Whyte is now sole owner 
of the W. T. Barstow Grain Co. elevator that he 
has been operating for the past ten years, hav- 
ing purchased the business early this month, 
He will continue to manage the elevator much 
as he has in the past, carrying a complete line 
of grain, coal and feeds. 

Cozad, Neb.—The new alfala mill and grain 
elevator being constructed this winter at the 
Noel Cover sheep feeding yards, just east of 
Cozad, is progressing rapidly. The grinding 
plant of the mill will be of extra large size, and 
the 100,000 bu. grain elevator will be 95 ft. high. 
One hundred men are employed on the project. 


Cambridge, Neb.—J. M. Rankin has retired 
from management of the Rankin Bros. elevator 
after fifty-one years of active service and atten- 
tion to the business. On Jan. 1 he turned over 
the business to his nephew, Walter M. Rankin, 
who leased the Rankin elevator, coal and feed 
business and will carry on under the old name 
of Rankin Bros. In 1886 J. M. Rankin bot an 
interest in the business with his brother, Robert 
H., and the two had been partners ever since. 


Fremont, Neb.—The tax valuation of Fremont 
property owned by the Updike Grain Corp., was 
reduced $11,175 from its original assessment as 
the result of a decree filed in Dodge County dis- 
trict court Jan. 8. When the property was as- 
sessed in the spring it was valued at $27,655. 
The firm appealed to the county board of equal- 
ization, who lowered the valuation to $28,655, 
but the corporation appealed the decision to the 
district court. The court’s decree did not reduce 
the valuation of the land to any great extent, 
but reduced the original valuation of the im- 
provements on the land by approximately $11,000. 


OMAHA LETTER 


Omaha, Neb.—The Nebraska Millers Ass’n has 
changed the date of its annual convention to 
Feb. 8. The meeting will be held here at the 
Fontenelle hotel. J. N. Campbell is sec’y. 


The Omaha Grain Exchange is installing in 
its testing laboratory a complete milling and 
baking department. Following the installation, 
the laboratories will be prepared to do every type 
of cereal analysis. The new department will be 
prepared to render service to the milling and 
baking industries and the feed trade. 


Sale of radio station WAAW by Omaha Grain 
Exchange to the Central Broadcasting Co., oper- 
ators of KOIL, KFAB and KFOR, as previously 
reported, was believed abrogated by a decision 
of the federal communications commission in 
Washington Jan. 14. Chairman Frank MecNinch 
announced the commission will not grant operat- 
ing licenses to a company for a second station 
in a community in which it already is operating 
one. The policy was adopted after a conference 
with President Roosevelt. Sale of WAAW was 
subject to FCC approval. 
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NEW ENGLAND 


St. Albans, Vt.—St. Albans Grain Co.’s store- 
house was destroyed by fire Jan. 4 of incendiary 
origin. 


NEW YORK 


Buffalo, N. Y.—Stanley P. Szydlowski, aged 
38 years, feed dealer, died Jan. 7 after a brief 
illness. 

New York, N. Y.—L. Chester Cuppia of E. A. 
Pierce & Co. has been elected to membership on 
the New York Produce Exchange. 


Baldwinsville, N. Y.—Eastern Semolina Mills, 
Inc., are figuring on taking over and operating 
the former Baldwinsville Flour Mills property. 

Avoca, N. Y.—Henry and Missert Feed Co., of 
Buffalo, are new leasers of the Tierney Feed 
Mill. A. Lewis Atwood, who has managed the 
local plant, will continue in that capacity under 
the new ownership. 

Buffalo, N. Y.—The death of Godfrey Morgan 
Jan. 6 followed a six weeks’ illness and ended an 
active career of grain-trade activities that had 
covered many years. Mr. Godfrey was 69 years 
old and at the time of his demise was vice pres. 
of the Kellogg Grain & Hlvtr. Corp. For more 
than thirty years prior to his elevation to the 
vice-presidency of the Kellogg corporation, he 
was local elevator manager of Spencer Kellogg 
& Sons. He was a director of the Society of 
Grain Elvtr. Supts. of America. Mr. Morgan 
received his start in the business world as a 
ticker boy in the New York house of Henry 
Clews & Co. 


NORTH DAKOTA 


Mapes, N. D.—The National Elvtr. Co. re- 
cently installed a new 20-ton dump scale. 

Cando, N. D.—H. L. Conaway is the new 
manager of the Farmers Co-op. Elvtr. Co. 


Loma, N. D.—A 20-ton dump scale was re- 
cently installed for the National Atlas Elvtr. Co. 


Ayr, N. D.—A new 20-ton dump scale was in- 
stalled by the T. E. Ibberson Co. for the Inter- 
national Elvtr. Co. 

Chola (Grano p. 0.), N. D.—J. J. Heffren, 43, a 
grain buyer for a number of years and manager 
of the Atlantic Elvtr. Co., died Jan. 3. 


Crystal, N. D.—A new 15,000 bus. capacity 
annex with four bins was built recently for the 
Farmers Elvtr. Co. by the T. E. Ibberson Co. 

Sharon, N. D.—A new 20-ton Fairbanks scale 
was installed recently and general repairs made 
in the plant owned by the International Elvtr. 
Co. The work was done by T. BH. Ibberson Co. 


Loraine, N. D.—Martin Nicholson, manager of 
the International Elvtr. Co.’s local elevator, was 
checked out early this month and the elevator 
closed on account of lack of business, caused 
directly by crop conditions of the past several 
years. 

Durbin, N. D.—The Moorhead Farmers Elvtr. 
Co, overhauled its property, putting in new 
foundations, raising the elevator 2 ft., installing 
a new boot, new legs and making other gen- 
eral repairs. The work was done by TT. EB. Ib- 
berson Co, 


Fargo, N. D.—The annual convention of the 
North Dakota Grain Dealers Ass’n will be held 
in Fargo on Feb. 1-3 inclusive. Walter Albright 
of Williston is pres. of the ass’n, C, H. Conaway 
of Jamestown, sec'y. Emil Frederickson is 
chairman of the com’ite in charge of arrange- 
ments. An interesting program has been ar- 
ranged for the three day session. Addresses will 
be made by prominent speakers; musie will be 
furnished by the grainmen’s band and the reg- 
ular business of the ass'n transacted, including 
the election of directors. On Tuesday evening 
the stag party and impromptu entertainment 
will be held at the Chamber of Commerce build- 
ing; on Wednesday evening a banquet at the 
auditorium and on Thursday evening the Grain- 
men’s dance and entertainment will close the 
convention. 


OHIO 


Clyde, O.—Martin J. Slessman, 60, pres. of 
Slessman & Son, grain and produce dealers, 
died Jan. 3. 


Wapakoneta, O.—Abe Coal Co. has. a new 


No. 2 Kelly Duplex Vertical Feed Mixer with 
motor drive. 


Fremont, O.—Benjamin Burkett, manager of 
the Peoples Elvtr. & Supply Co., is recovering 
from an emergency operation. 


Granville, O.—Prospect Feed & Produce Co. 
has a new No. 2 one ton Kelly Duplex Verti- 
cal Feed Mixer with motor drive. 

Columbus, O.—The 35th annual meeting of 
the Ohio Millers State Ass’n will be held April 
20-21 in this city. G. E. O’Brien and H. H. 
Tremaine are in charge of the program. 

Columbus Grove, O.—F. X. Annesser, 75, died 
Dec. 27. He was the oldest member of the Ohio 
Grain, Mill & Feed Dealers Ass’n, and owned 
and operzted the mill at Columbus Grove for 
many years. 

Lithopolis, O.—Harley Faler recently pur- 
chased some new equipment from the Sidney 
Grain Machry. Co. including drag feeder, com- 
bined sheller and boot, scalper, motors, Kwik- 
Mix mixer, and large elevator leg. 


Toledo, O.—Whole Wheat Mills, Inc., capital 
$50,000, has been chartered, to operate in To- 
ledo. The company has a new method for grind- 
ing whole wheat flour so as to preserve all of 
the nutriment of the various parts of the grain. 


Columbus, O.—We are pleased to welcome the 
Berea Milling Co., of Berea, O., to our list of 
members. Mr. Carpenter, the pres., advises that 
their mill is now in operation processing soy- 
beans.—W. W. Cummings, sec’y Ohio Grain, 
Mill & Feed Dealers Ass’n. 

London, O.—The Farm Bureau Co-op. has 
made improvement at its local division with a 
Sidney Crusher, elevators, electric motors, 
drives, Kwik-Mix mixer, sheller, scalper, mag- 
netic separator and miscellaneous equipment, 
purchased from the Sidney Grain Machry. Co. 


Wadsworth, O.—The Plank Elvtr. Co.’s new 
store on Mills st. was opened with a gala cele- 
bration Jan. 6. Visitors streamed in and out 
during the entire day, enjoying the entertain- 
ment provided by the company and the coffee, 
sandwiches and cakes that were served. Plank 
Elvtr.’s headquarters are at Creston, O., but 
several branch stores are operated here and at 
Orrville, O. 


Columbus, O.—The 59th annual convention of 
the Ohio Grain, Mill & Feed Dealers Ass'n will 
be held June 26-28 inclusive at the Deshler- 
Wallick hotel in this city. An all day grading 
school will be held on the 26th, Sunday, in 
charge of a grain supervisor from the Chicago 
office of the General Field Hdqtrs. U. S. D. of A. 
The banquet will be held on Monday evening, 
the 27th, when a speaker of national reputation 
will address those present, and a floor show will 
be presented.—W. W. Cummings, sec’y. 


Washington, O.—A. B. McDonald has started 
construction of a warehouse that later is to be 
converted into a grain elevator, on the site of 
the McDonald Elevator which was destroyed by 
fire Nov. 17, 1925. The structure will be 75x30 
ft., built of wood, and will be completed as a 
warehouse within a few weeks, next spring to 
be finished as an elevator and warehouse for 
handling grain, seeds and mill feed. The main 
structure is being built immediately east of the 
old site. The warehouse is to be used for grind- 
ing as well as storage, and when the elevator 
is finished it will have a capacity of several 
thousands of bus, of grain, equipped with mod- 
ern elevator and grinding machinery. The offices 
and scales used by the old McDonald company 
will be utilized for the new elevator. 


OKLAHOMA 


Beggs, Okla.—A new flour mill formed by 
Beggs men headed by E. S. Kelly is in opera- 
tion here. Its daily output at present is 25. 
bbls. per day. : 


Oklahoma City, Okla.—Superior Mill & Feed 
Co. has signed a year’s contract to sponsor the 
“Arkansawyers"” 15 minutes, five days a week 
over radio station WKY.—L. H. : 

Aline, Okla.—Homebuilders Shipping Ass’n’s. 
elevator at this station burned Jan. 10. The 
elevator had been operated under lease by A. R. 
Hacker, of Enid, and the plant had been closed 
on Dec. i. 


OkKeene, Okla.—Alvin Brunken of Breckin-. 
ridge is the new manager of the Blackwell 
Mill & Elvtr. Co., succeeding K. A: Mitchell. 
Mr. Brunken was connected with the same 
company at Breckinridge. 


Tulsa, Okla.—During 1937, the Shannon Feed 
Co, added a yeast plant, enlarged its fertilizer 
plant and is now constructing a large new mill 
and elevator. During the past year it increased 
its force from 40 to 60 persons and will add 10: 
more upon completion of the mill.—L. H. 
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Breckinridge, Okla.—Alvin Brunken has been 
transferred to Okeene where he is manager of 
the Blackwell Mill & Elvtr. Co.’s plant. 

Iinid, Okla.—The Shannon Feed Co. of Tulsa 
has opened a retail store here with H. B. Van 
Pelt as manager and Don Teeters as assistant 
manager. Both are from Enid. Mr. Van Pelt, 
however, was formerly located in Tulsa. 


Stillwater, Okla.—W. J. Grover, representing 
the Stillwater Milling Co., told the city commis- 
sioners Jan, 12 that the mill would be forced to 
operate on a two-thirds time basis unless the 
city board allowed it to purchase electricity from 
the Oklahoma Gas & Electric Co. The mill is 
only able to produce two-thirds of the amount of 
electricity necessary to operate.—L. H. 


PACIFIC NORTHWEST 


Medical Lake, Wash.—John Martin Wilkes, 64, 
mayor and former grain dealer, died recently. 


Seattle, Wash.—Orley C. Taylor, 59, pres. of 
the Ener-G Cereal Corp., died Jan. 13, after a 
brief illness. 


Seattle, Wash.—George W. Corcoran, 42, died 
after a heart attack Jan. 16. He had resided in 
Seattle for 20 years and was a grain elevator 
superintendent for Fisher Flouring Mills Co. 


Colfax, Wash.—Operation of Colfax’s new 
flour mill has started, according to S. A. Weit- 
man, proprietor. The plant was constructed at 
a cost of $12,000 and is designed to turn out 25 
bbls. daily—F. K. H. 


Cheney, Wash.—F. M. Martin Grain & Milling 
Co. has filed motion for a new trial in the suit 
against five insurance companies for the col- 
lection of $30,000 for loss of grain in the Creston 
warehouse fire. A jury in the first trial had 
denied the company’s right to collect. 


Grangeville, Ida.—Alton Crowe was selected 
to be the new manager of the Union Ware- 
house & Supply Co. Mr. Crowe succeeded 
Frank Allen, for whom he served as ass’t mgr. 
for the past several years. 'The Union Ware- 
house & Supply Co. has large bulk elevators 
and sack houses at both Grangeville and Fenn. 
—Ted Brasch, sec’y, Pacific Northwest Grain 
Dealers Ass'n. 


Spokane, Wash.—New members recently en- 
rolled by Pacific Northwest Grain Dealers Ass’n 
include Almira Grain Growers, Almira, Wash.; 
A. M. Jansen, mgr.; associate: members, A. 8S. 
Fetterman Co., Inc., Spokane, Wash., A. S. Fet- 
terman, mgr.; Davis Bag Co., Portland, Ore., 
Dan Davis, mgr.; Chas. H. Day—Co., Portland, 
Ore., Wm. Schweiguhof, mgr.; General Bag 
Co., Seattle, Wash., M. Ross, mgr.—Ted Brasch, 
sec’y. 

Lewiston, Ida.—John W. Shepard, pres. of 
the Lewiston Grain Growers, was named pres. 
of the chamber of commerce at a recent meet- 
ing of the board of directors. Mr. Shepard is 
now in Washington, D. C., to confer with offi- 
cials of the farm credit administration. The 
directors voted to voice a protest to the con- 
gressional delegation at the failure of congress 
to provide funds for blister rust control in this 
section. 

Spokane, Wash.—Edgar O. Warmoth, 57, pio- 
neer grain merchant of Spokane, pres. of the 
Warmoth & Tom Grain Co., and widely known 
in the grain trade of the Northwest, died Jan. 
11 at his home in this city. He had been bed- 
fast for several months, suffering from arthritis. 
An active member of the Pacific Northwest 
Grain Dealers Ass’n, he invariably served in 
an executive capacity for the entertainment of 
visitors when conventions were held. 


Portland, Ore.—A special car to the annual 
convention of the Pacific Northwest Feed Ass’n 
at Seattle, Feb. 22, has been arranged for. The 
train will leave the Union Station here Mon., 
Feb. 21, at 4:20 p. m., and will carry a dele- 
sation of Oregon grain and feed men. Special 
rates of $3.50 will apply for 25 or more going 
on the special; otherwise, $4.00 for the round 
trip. Ray Bowden, executive vice-pres. of the 
Grain & Feed Dealers National Ass’n, will be 
the principal speaker pefore the convention. 


Portland, Ore.—For the second time within 
approximately a year, the Oregon Feed Dealers 
Ass'n stepped into an emergency with a service 
to its membership, Jan. 17, with the issuance 
of a daily bulletin to its members in lieu of 
daily newspaper service. Supplementing lim- 
ited radio service, it is the intention of the 
Ass’n to provide quotations in grain and other 
commodities handled by the country trade dur- 
ing the term of the newspaper strike. peeam 
Witter & Co. is providing the Ass’n with a 
daily market sheet. 


* Oswego, Ore.—E. Kinney, proprietor of the 
Fulton Feeds, has moved to a new Oswego loca- 
tion where he will continue to manufacture Sur- 
fine Feeds and will carry a full line of stock and 
poultry feed supplies. 


PENNSYLVANIA 


Gap, Pa.—J. G. Walker & Son has installed 
a new No. 6 Kelly Duplex Bar Corn Crusher & 
Feeder. 

Downingtown, Pa.—The Viaduct feed mill has 
been leased by John V. Nolan of Malvern, and 
will be operated again. 


SOUTH DAKOTA 


Waubay, S. D.—The Pacific Grain Co. plant 
was painted and repaired recently by Ibberson 
Co. 


Elkton, S. D.—A new dump was installed re- 
cently for the Frank Mangan Grain Co. by T. E. 
Ibberson Co. 


Salem, S. D.—McCook County Feed Co. has 
installed a new Kelly Duplex No. 2 Vertical 
Feed Mixer with motor drive. 


Armour, S. D.—Cargill Elvtrs., Inc., recently 
built a new office building and installed a new 
20-ton dump scale among other improvements. 

Booge (Valley Springs, p. 0.), S. D.—An ex- 
plosion of a compressor tank: Dec. 30 slightly 
damaged the elevator building of the Booge 
Hlvtr. Co. 


Turton, S. D.—The Eagle Roller Mill Co.’s 
elevator recently underwent extensive repairs 
and a new 20-ton dump scale was installed. 
Ibberson did the work. 


Mellette, S. D.—Frank A. Howe, 78, pioneer 
South Dakotan, owner of the Howe elevator 
and dean of Mellette business men, died at his 
home Jan. 9, following a short illness.—A. G. T. 
of Lamson & Co. 


Sioux Falls, S. D.—Gooch & Co., Lincoln, 
Neb., have opened an office here. W. K. Den- 
ham is the local manager. The firm has nine 
offices in Nebraska and one in Colorado. The 
office just established makes its 11th. 


Sioux Falls, S. D.—Burke & Co. have closed 
their offices here and at Rapid City. Louis H. 
Smith is receiver. Paul W. Stenson, a creditor, 
charged ‘“‘the defendant company is insolvent.’’ 
The brokerage firm closed following ,the sus- 
pension of its pres., Stephen A. Burke, from 
privileges of the Chicago Board of Trade Jan. 6. 


Centerville, S. D.—Martin Hansen, of Sinai, 
has taken over the management of the Farmers 
Grain Co., succeeding the late Frank Lambert- 
son. He has been associated with his father 
in the Sinai Co-op. Elvtr. Co. previous to com- 
ing here. 


Aberdeen, S. D.—Some South Dakota grain 
elevator operators are laboring under the false 
impression that, if they refrain from storing 
grain, a state license is not necessary. The 
state law requires all buyers of grain to obtain 
a license.—C. G. Anderson, sec’y, Farrners Elvtr. 
Ass’n, 

Pierre, S. D.—AII elevators buying and selling 
grain in South Dakota are required to obtain 
a license, and elevator operators who do a grain 
storage business are required to file bonds and 
secure additional authority for storing grain.— 
EK. F. Norman, sec’y, Board of Railroad Com- 
missioners. 


Sioux Falls, S. D.—Application has been made 
for a corporate charter for the firm of Wil- 
liams, Coffey, McCormick & Co., brokers, who 
plan to occupy the quarters now occupied by 
the Burke Co., which lapsed into receivership 
early this month. The new firm will deal in 
grain, stocks, bonds and other commodities with 
its main office here. Jay H. Williams, Gettys- 
burg, S. D., is pres. of the firm. Frank G. 
McCormick, director of athletics at the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota, and Pat Coffey, of Min- 
neapolis, are members of the firm. 


SOUTHEAST 


Burlington, N. C.—E. C. Ingle & Son recently 
purchased a Sidney Large Grader. 


DeFuniak Springs, Fla.—A. R. Coulson has 
recently installed a No. 55-A Kelly Duplex Corn 
Cracker and Grader. 

Smyrna, Del.—Roy E. Donavan has recently 
purchased a one-ton Kelly Duplex Vertical Feed 
Mixer with motor drive. 

Middletown, Del.—James L. Stafford is now 
using a No. 2 Kelly Duplex Vertical Feed 
Mixer with motor drive. 

Charlotte, N. C.—Ralston-Purina Co. has in- 
stalled a new manlift and Sidney Electrie 'Truck 
Dump at its local plant, the machinery pur- 
chased from the Sidney Grain Machry. Co. 


TENNESSEE 


Nashville, Tenn.—The Tuxedo Feed Supply 
Co. has changed its name to the- Marly-Daniel 
Feed Supply Co. 


Memphis, Tenn.—The result of the election at 
the 56th annual meeting of the members of the 
Memphis Merchants Exchange follows: pres., 
Will A. Hall; vice-pres., E. E. Clarke; sec’y- 
treas:, J. B. McGinness; directors, S. F. Clark, 
H. B. McCoy, J. B. Edgar, H. L. MeGeorge, 
Ferd Heckle, C. P. Reid, L. B. Lovitt and J. C. 
Roney. Will A. Hall is the manager of the In- 
ternational Sugar Feed Sales Company, Mem- 
phis, has been vice-president for the past two 
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years and subsequent to that was a director. 
BE. E. Clarke is district manager of the South- 
ern Cotton Oil Co., Memphis, has on several 
occasions been a director in the Exchange and 
has been a member for about 28 years. The 
‘other directors are re-elected except Messrs. 
Ferd Heckle and J. C. Roney. Mr. Heckle is 
a broker in grain and feedstuffs and is presi- 
dent of Heckle Bros. Mr. Roney is the man- 
ager of the Cold Press Mill. Both Messrs. 
Heckle and Roney have been active in the af- 
fairs of the Exchange for more than 15 years. 
—J. B. McGinnis, sec’y. } 


TEXAS 


San Saba, Tex.—N. Stacy Oliver has bot the 
feed business from S. J. Howard. 

Fort Worth, Tex.—The Davitte Grain & Feed 
Co. closed up their business last month. 

Nederland, Tex.—Dick Rienstra, manager of 
the Nederland Grain Co., has resigned. He will 
be succeeded by G. Van Randen. 

Houston, Tex.—Houston Milling Co. has just 
completed and placed in operation an eight- 
story feed mill and three-story warehouse. 

Farwell, Tex.—B. Cranfill has leased his old 
feed yard to out-of-town parties who will put 
in a custom feed mill. It is planned to have 
the mill in operation this month. 

Fort Worth, Tex.—Unless your trade name 
certificate has been filed with your county clerk 


and if you operate your business under any 
name other than your own, such as “Jones 
Grain Co.,” City Feed Store, Farmers Mill & 


Elvtr. Co., you must file this trade name cer- 
tificate or be subject to fines. This doesn’t 
apply to corporations or if you operate under 
your name, such as “Jim Jones Grain Co.’’— 
G. E. Blewett, sec’y, Texas Grain and Feed 
Dealers Assn. 

Houston, Tex.—Efforts are being made by 
Adolph A. Pfeffer to complete a deal with 
Southern Pacific Lines for purchase of land at 
Winters and Oliver streets for construction of 
a $100,000 rice mill. Mr. Pfeffer, former mana- 
ger of the Adolphus Pfeffer Rice Milling Co., 
Inc., recently sold, has announced the mill will 
have a 1440-bbl. daily capacity. Three build- 
ings are planned: the mill proper, a three-story 
brick building about 70 by 60 feet; a one-story, 
40 by 40 foot power house of corrugated iron, 
and a one-story, 300 by 60 foot, corrugated iron 
warehouse. Diesel engines will be used. Con- 
struction is planned to start about Aug. 1. 


Manchester, Tex.—The eight-story feed mill 
and three-story warehouse, two units in an 
expansion program by the Houston Milling Co., 
which began July, 1936, were completed this 
month and placed in operation at its huge 
plant on the ship channel. The expansion pro- 
gram followed the company’s taking over the 
properties of the American Maid flour mills, 
and besides the above structures included con- 
struction of a modern office building, enlarge- 
ment of grain storage facilities and new ma- 
chinery to double the plant’s milling capacity. 
The new eight-story feed mill was erected at a 
cost of $130,000; the office building, $30,000, and 
additions to the grain elevator cost approxi- 
mately $90,000. An overhead grain conveyor 
extends over the port commission property to 
the wharf for loading and unloading of grain 
cargoes. An automatic suction system is used 
for unloading ships. Pres. Henry H. Cate an- 
nounced the company had imported approxi- 
mately 2,000,000 bus. of Argentine corn during 
the past year. The plant is served by two 
tracks for incoming and three tracks for out- 
going mill products, The huge concrete bins 
of the plant have a capacity of approximately 
1,500,000 bus. of grain. 


UTAH 


Logan, Utah.—Central Mills has recently com- 
pleted reconditioning the mill, air conditioning 
the plant, completely remodeling the interior, 
and revamping the manufacturing machinery. 
A large new warehouse was added. H. R. Wes- 
ton is manager. 


WISCONSIN 


Bristol, Wis.—Paul L. Burgess has 
the Special B. & EH. Sidney Cleaner. 

West Bend, Wis.—Gehl Bros. recently installed 
a No. 4 Kelly Duplex Ear Corn Crusher and 
Feeder. 


installed 


has installed 
a feed mixer. 


Abbotsford, Wis.—Bootzin Co. 
new grinding machinery and 
Ervin Marcus is manager. 

Monticello, Wis.—Klassy Milling Co. recently 
put in a new No. 3 Kelly Duplex Vertical Feed 
Mixer, belt drive and a No. 56%-D Corn Cracker 
and Grader. 


Rice Lake, Wis.—Harold Aamodt, proprietor 
of the Rice Lake Roller Mill on Eau Claire lake, 
which was partially destroyed by fire at a loss 
of between $25,000 and $30,000, has decided to 
rebuild. 


Bristol, Wis.—G. B. Gaines Sons Co., grain 
and lumber dealers’ dissolved partnership. H. B. 
Gaines continues at Bristol, Wis. John-Evans 
and son take over the Salem, Wis., yards and 
business. 


Milwaukee, Wis.—Frank D. Hinkley, a mem- 
ber of the Grain & Stock Exchange residing at 
Stevens Point, died Jan. 19. He was chief grain 
inspector for the Chamber of Commerce until his 
resignation in 1909, when the office was made 
appointive instead of elective. 

Newburg, Wis.—Koenig Bros. Grist Mill, thirty 
year old land mark of the community, was com- 
pletely destroyed by fire the night of Jan. 6. 
The loss is estimated at $3,135, with no insur- 
ance. Owners of the mill are Alvin, Robert and 
August Koenig. August is manager of the plant. 


Chesaning Elevator's New Brick 


Office 


The Chesaning Farmers Elevator Co. at 
Chesaning, Mich., has a new commodious well 
lighted brick office. It is a 20x40 ft., one-story, 
common brick structure on a concrete founda- 
tion set in the ground and has a metal roof. 


A great deal of window space is provided, 
with window sash and frames of steel. Small 
sections at the tops of these windows may be 
opened for ventilation. Because of this venti- 
lating feature venetian blinds were hung at the 
windows. 


A small alcove built out from the side of 
the office puts the scale beam out of the way. 
Next to the scale beam window is a steel door 
covering a small opening thru the wall, thru 
which scale tickets may be handed to cus- 
tomers. 

The office has two rooms, the customers’ 
room, where Bookkeeper D. M. Shepard sits 
at his desk behind a long customers’ service 
counter; and the smaller private office of Man- 
ager Phil Carson, separated from the customers’ 
room by a glass partition. 

In the customers’ room space is provided for 
merchandise display, and this is put to good 
use with the aid of merchandise display racks. 
In one corner of the room, near the entrance, 
is a drinking fountain, a great boon to visiting 
farmers on sultry summer days. 

The customers’ counter is a veritable store 
house. The under part of the counter is a 
series of cabinets, with doors on the inside. 
These cabinets and drawers are used for every- 


thing from office supplies to tools and poultry 
remedies. 

The office is attached to a small warehouse, 
which in turn is attached to the company’s feed 
grinding and mixing unit. 


Social Security Taxes 
By J. S. SEmMAN 


Certified Public Accountant 

An interesting ruling on the existence of 
employer-employe relationship, upon which pay- 
roll taxes depend, involved a company employ- 
ing a department supervisor who was paid on 
the basis of the number of units produced in 
his department. He, in turn, had a number of 
individuals working under his direction and 
paid by him, so that their names did not even 
appear on the company’s payroll. They were, 
nevertheless, held to be employes of the com- 
pany and not of the supervisor. 

* Ok OX 

Amounts paid to employes in reimbursement 
of traveling and other expenses incurred in the 
business of the employer, do not constitute 
wages and hence are not subject to payroll 
taxes. It is necessary, however, that the em- 
ployer receive from the employe a detailed 
expense account supporting the amounts in- 
volved. 

se EME. 

January 31 is the “deadline” for the filing 
of a batch of social security forms *and for 
payment of the taxes. It is also the last day 
for paying 1937 state unemployment insurance 
taxes in order to obtain the 90 percent credit 
against the federal tax. The returns due are: 
old age tax for December (form SS-1), old 
age information data (forms SS-2 and SS-2a), 
and annual payroll tax (form 940). 

x * x 

It has just been announced that no general 
extension of time for filing the annual pay- 
roll tax return (form 940) will be granted 
this year. Last year, all employers were grant- 
ed an extension until April 1: Severe penal- 
ties are imposed for delinquency in filing this 
and other social security tax returns. To avoid 
these penalties, an employer who needs addi- 
tional time to assemble payroll data, etc., should 
make a specific request for an extension of 
time. 

* <& & 

A recent amendment to the old age tax reg- 
ulations permits employers to report wages 
paid after the end of the month in which 
the wages were earned, providing payment is 
actually made before the return for that month 
is filed. Heretofore, only those amounts which 
were both earned and paid during the month 
were reportable. By using this new option 
overlapping payrolls can be split up at the 
year end so as to tie in with form 940 which 
will thus report wages earned in the calendar 
year regardless of when paid. 


Well Lighted Office and Feed Mill of Chesaning, Mith., Elevator 
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New Orleans, La.—It has been decided to 


work the elevators overtime to load out grain 
for export. 


Mobile, Ala.—The pressure of corn for 
export has led to a successful experiment 
with using the coal tipple to load ships. 


A full cargo of corn, the first in years 
from New Orleans to Los Angeles, was 
taken out Jan. 6 by the Steamer Admiral 
Wiley, with 168,766 bus. 


Leaking cars arriving at Chicago during 
1937 were 3.49 per cent of the total 67,996 
wis laden cars‘ arriving, as reported by J. 

. Schmitz, weighmaster. 


Oe loaded with grain and grain prod- 
ucts during the week ending Jan. 8 totaled 
39,672, against only 29,860 during the like 
week of “1937, as reported by the Ass’n of 
American Railroads. 


Exemption of coastwise shipping from 
Panama Canal dues as proposed by Senator 
McAdoo’s bill is opposed by congressmen 
from the Mississippi Valley, who argue many 
industries would be destroyed or driven to 
the Atlantic seaboard. 

The Canadian conference lines have fixed 
minimum rates on grain shipments for Janu- 
ary and February as follows: to Liverpool or 
London 3s 9d per quarter, Manchester 4s, 
Glasgow 4s 3d, Bristol Channel 4s, Leith, 
Newcastle or Irish ports 4s 3d. 

The general com’ite of the Central Freight 
Ass'n has refused approval of application of 


Philadelphia export rates.on grain mov- 
ing thru Albany, N. Y., for export. The 
Philadelphia differential ‘under New York 


is le on grain and 1%c on grain products. 


The last field hearing on the 15 per cent 
freight rate increase was held Jan. 17 at Port- 
land, Ore., and final hearing opened the same 
day at Washington. At the Chicago hearing 
Jan. 11 Ron Kennedy of the Western Grain 
& Feed Dealers Ass’n testified that the rail- 
roads would lose rather than profit from the 
increase. Commissioner Claude R. Porter said 
that a decision may be expected the middle 
of February. 


Washington, D. C.—The equipment of 
steam railways, including switching and ter- 
minal companies at the close of 1936 includ- 
ed 48,009 locomotives, and 1,790,043 freight 
cars, exclusive of cabooses, these cars hav- 
ing an average capacity of 48.8 tons.  Pas- 
senger cars numbered 41,390. These figures 
compare with 66,847 locomotives, 2,403,967 
freight cars of 45.1 tons average capacity, 
and 56,855 passenger cars, at the close of 
1926, a decade earlier—Interstate Commerce 
Commission. 


Austin, Tex.—Judge Archer has denied the 
carriers’ request for a temporary injunction 
against the Railroad Commission of Texas on 
an order reducing freight rates 25 per cent 
from Jan. lst to March Ist on live stock feed 
to 39 Texas Counties. The railroad gave 
notice they intended to appeal. The Rail- 
road Commission has extended drouth rates 
March 1, 1938, on live stock feed to follow- 


ing Texas counties: Carson, Hansford, 
Moore, Potter, Sherman, Dallam, Hartley, 
Oldham, Randall. 


Portland, Ore. — Important reductions in 
intercoastal steamship rates on bulk grain and 
sacked wheat are recommended in a report by 
Charles B. Gray, examiner for the U. S. Mari- 
time Commission. The report recommended to 
the commission that bulk grain rates be reduced 
from $6.50 a ton to $4. 25 a ton, and on sacked 
wheat from 41 cents a 100 pounds to 31 cents 
a 100 pounds. It was based on the fact that 
following the 18 per cent increase in the inter- 
coastal wheat rates last June, the inter- 
coastal movement was stagnated. 


Washington, D. C.—During the vear ended 
Oct. 31, 1937, 134 applications were filed for 
permission to abandon 2,179 miles of railroad 
lines or the operation thereof. The Commis- 
sion granted 116 applications, of which 25 
were contested and 91 uncontested cases, involv- 
ing 265 miles of main lines and 723 miles 
of branch line, of Class I carriers, together 
with 558 miles of so-called short lines, of which 
335 miles constituted the entire lines of the 
applicants and 225 miles portions of such lines. 
—Interstate Commerce Commission. 


Tacoma, Wash.—The Derrrtment of Pub- 
lic Service of Washington has set for hearing 
at Tacoma, Feb. 3, 10 a. m., the complaint filed 
by the Tacoma Chamber of Commerce, Port 
of Tacoma and North Pacific Miller’s Ass’n 
against the various railroads, attacking the mill- 
ing and transit privileges on grain and grain 
products. This controversy developed when the 
Interstate Commerce Commission ordered the 
railroads to abolish the transit charge of 2%c 
per hundred pounds which had been in exist- 
ence for many years. Under the conditions of 
which complaint is made, grain cannot be 
stored in the Port of Tacoma elevators and 
switched free to Tacoma mills, but it can be 
stored at Seattle or Vancouver and sent to 
Tacoma mills at no cost. 


A new B/L has been adopted by the At- 
lantic Eastbound Freight Ass’n to go into ef- 
fect Feb. 1 on cargoes. The British National 
Federation of Corn Trade Ass’ns is against 
the new B/L because the war risk clause 
renders receivers liable for all costs of for- 
warding, following an emergency discharge. 
It enables steamship owners to work over- 
time without indemnifying receivers. It 
provides for payment on “B/L” weights in- 
stead of ‘delivered’ weights. It holds re- 
ceivers responsible for all expenses of mend- 
ing, cooperage and reconditioning of the 
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goods. It contains a clause that entitles the 
ship, at the discretion of the master, to 
proceed to another port and there discharge 
the cargo at the expense and risk of the 
owner of. the cargo; and, finally, it proposes 
that, at the discretion of the master, the 
cargo need not be discharged at the stipu- 
lated port of delivery but may be taken back 
to the port of loading. 


Interstate Commerce Act 
Violators Fined 


In a summary of cases concluded in the 
United States district courts between Nov. 1, 
1936, and Oct. 31, 1937, inclusive, for violations 
of the Interstate Commerce Act, and the Elkins, 
Bills of Lading and Transportation Acts, ap- 
pear the following: 


United States v. Al-Mo-Co Corp., eastern dis- 
trict of Louisiana, indictment charging accept- 
ance of concessions on shipments of molasses 
which were falsely billed. December 10, 1936, 
plea of nolo contendere entered and fine of 
$5,000 imposed. 


United States v. Chicago, St. Paul, Minne- 
apolis & Omaha Ry. Co., district of Minnesota, 
indictment charging unlawful extension of 
credit. Mar. 22, 1937, plea of guilty entered 
and fine of $5,000 imposed. 


United States v. Dixie Guano Co., eastern 
district of North Carolina, information charg- 
ing the acceptance of a concession thru secur- 
ing delivery of an order-notify shipment with- 


out surrender of bill of lading. July 6, 1987, 
plea of guilty entered and fine of $1,000 im- 
posed. 


United States v. Mitchelhill Seed Co., western 
district of Missouri, indictment charging false 
billing. Feb. 26, 1937, plea of guilty entered and 
fine of $1,500 imposed. 


Henry Wallace, Sr., Denounced 


Impractical Schemes 


“As is always the case in such periods of de- 
pression (as this), many well meaning men 
come forward with ill-considered measures. 
Visionary schemes of all kinds are presented. 
Some would have the government take charge 
of the larger business enterprises; others would 
have the government undertake to fix prices 
either arbitrarily or indirectly by buying up 
surplus crops. The experience of 3,000 years 


shows the impracticability of such efforts.”— 
Henry C. Wallace, sec’y of agriculture in 1921 
Yearbook of Department of Agriculture, in 
evident disagreement with the policies of his 
son, the present sec’y of agriculture. 
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Supply Trade 


Danville, Ill--The Consolidated Products 
Co. has recently completed a new office build- 
ing adjoining its plant. 

Kansas, City, Mo.—The Midwest Steel 
Products Co. recently took over distribution to 
the grain trade of the American Truck Scales. 

J. F. Lockwood, of Henry Simon, Ltd., 
Cheadle Heath, Stockport, England, arrived in 
New York on the Queen Mary, recently, on an 
extended business trip through the Three 
Americas. 

Washington, D. C.—Under its trade prac- 
tice conference procedure, trade practice rules 
have been promulgated by the Federal Trade 
Commission for the Metal Clad Door and Ac- 
cessories Mfg. Industry, effective Jan. 20. 

Chicago, Ill—-T. M. Robie has been ap- 
pointed manager of the Diesel sales division of 
Fairbanks, Morse & Co. Mr. Robie joined the 
company in 1919 serving in numerous capaci- 
ties in the manufacturing and sales division. 


A trade practice conference for manufac- 
turers of macaroni, spaghetti and other 
alimentary pastes was held under the auspi- 
ces of the Federal Trade Commission Jan. 
25 at the Palmer House, Chicago. 
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Ottumwa, Ia.— Floyd J. Fulton has en- 
gaged in the seed business. 

Maxwell, Ia.— Cleverley & MHartin have 
opened a seed and feed store. 

St. Cloud, Minn.—The Central Minnesota 
Seed Show will be held here Jan. 26 to 29. 

Chicago, Ill_—J. W. Warren, for 31 years 
with the Albert Dickinson Co., has resigned. 

Louisville, Ky—The Lewis Implement & 
Seed Co. has changed its name to Lewis Seed 
Cai 

Macon, Ga—The Georgia Seed Store is 
moving to a new and prominent location 
here. 

Algona, Ia—A seed corn plant costing $25,- 
000 will be built here by the Pioneer Hi-Bred 
Corn Co. 

Manitowoc, Wis.—J. Kk. Rugowski, seed 
merchant, died Dec. 23, aged 61 years, fol- 
lowing an operation. 

Pineville, Mo.—A field seed business and 
a chick hatchery are being established here by 
J. J. Buel of Joplin. 

Roseau, Minn—The Northern Seed & 
Grain Co.’s plant has been remodeled by the 
T. E. Ibberson Co. 

Milford, Ia.—A seed store has been opened 
by the Northwestern Seed & Nursery Co., with 
Wm. Marcks as manager. 

Bloomfield, Ia—Earl A. Langfitt has been 
employed as manager of the newly organized 
Iowa-Missouri Hybrid Corn Co. 

Lowden, Ia.—A seed and feed store has 
been opened by F. Mueller & Sons of Cala- 
mus with Chas. Schmidt as manager. 


Norfolk, Neb.—McNeilly Seed Co. of Cen- 
ter Junction, Ia., has leased space here to 
open a hybrid seed corn grading plant. 

Seed should not be saved from the hybrid 
crop because it loses its hybrid virility after 
the first generation, and lower yields result. 

Shenandoah, Ia—The Earl E. May Seed 
Co. will soon open seed stores at Council 
Bluffs, Webster City, Creston and Knoxville, 
lay 

Corvallis, Ore.—A seed conference was 
held here Jan. 26 at the call of the Oregon 
Seed Council to consider legislation, crop re- 
porting, seed testing and market outlook. 


Cambridge, Ill—D. O. Hinman, pres. and 
manager of the Farmers Co-operative Seed 
Co. since its organization in 1920, passed away 
suddenly from an apoplectic stroke Jan. 2. 

Los Angeles, Cal.—The California Seed 
Council has decided to hold one meeting 
every two years in Los Angeles, to familiar- 
ize southern California seedsmen with its 
activities. 

Badger, Minn.— The Northern Seed & 
Grain Co. recently overhauled the plant, 
along with iron cladding of the roofs on the 
present plant. The T. E. Ibberson Co. did 
the work. 


Directory 
Grass & Feed Seed Dealers 


CRAWFORDSVILLE, IND. 
Crabbs, Reynolds, Taylor Co., clover, timothy. 


GREEN SPRINGS, OHIO 
The O & M Seed Co., seed merchants, 


PAULDING, O, 
Stoller’s Seed House, wholesale field seeds. 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 
Mangelsdorf & Bro., Ed. F., wholesale field seeds, 
Scott ™. Maurice. field seeds. carlot originator 


Grand Island, Neb.—The equipment and 
business of the Lee Seed Co. has been pur- 
chased by the Griswold Seed & Nursery Co., 
of Lincoln, and C. E. Hackett of Ord has been 
employed as manager. 

Grinnell, Ia—Fire starting in a pile oj 
threshed grass straw burned out one three 
story wing of the building occupied by the 
Sumner Bros. Wholesale Seed Co. Jan. 12. 
The loss of $18,000 is fully insured. 

Indianola, Ia.— H. C. Criswell, who has 
been manager of the E. H. Felton & Co. ele- 
vator for the past 6 months, and who has been 
in Mr. Felton’s employ for 8% years, resigned 
his position and will open a seed and feed 
store. 

The Federal Trade Commission has direct- 
ed the Earl E. May Seed Co., Shenandoah, 
Ia., to discontinue representing that they own 
or operate lands or properties on which the 
nursery stock sold is grown, unless and until 
such is a fact. 


Morris, Ill_—The Morris Grain & Seed Co. 
is liquidating. The corporation’s principal 
stockholders have arranged for the discharge 
of all obligations, dissolution of the company 
and transfer of the property to Oscar E. Col- 
lins, M. H. Wilcox, former manager of the 
company, has taken over all contracts for the 
purchase and sale of seed, and will handle 
these personally. 


Trenton, N. J—Howard B. Sprague, of 
New Brunswick, sec’y of the New Jersey 
Field Crop Improvement Ass’n, is urging a 
large attendance Jan. 27 during farmers’ week 
at Trenton, the Ass’n having arranged a full 
day’s program, including an address by Prof. 
Geo. M. Briggs of Wisconsin on soybeans, 
by Clifford E. Snyder of Pittstown on “Clip- 
ping Oats and Barley for Seed.” 


Washington, D. C.—Because of the small 
remaining stocks of flaxseed, growers who must 
purchase seed should obtain their supplies as 
soon as possible. There is likely to be a serious 
shortage of seed suitable for sowing if 2% mil- 
lion to 3 million acres are seeded in 1938. Farm- 
ers probably will find a ready market this spring 
for good seed of adapted varieties, such as 
Bison, Linota, and Red Wing.—U. S. Dept. of 
Agriculture. 


Iowa City, Ia.—The National Hybrid Corn 
Co. of Anamosa, Ia., will erect a new $60,000 
building here to replace the one destroyed by 
fire Dec. 12, officials announced Jan. 17. It 
will be a three story building, erected on the 
site of the old structure, and will have been 
completed by next fall. An elevator may 
also be constructed, adjacent to the factory, 
Attorney Robert L. Larson, counsel for the 
company, said—A. G. T. 


Winchester, Ind.—We are having a pretty 
good business regardless of the high cost of 
medium clover. It is out of all reason but 
farmers are making a swing back to red clover. 
When I went into business 40 years ago, Indi- 
ana, Ohio and Michigan raised two-thirds of 
all of the clover seed produced in America 
and Indiana raised one-half of the two-thirds, 
now the state doesn’t raise enough to do its 
own seeding, on account of the spread of sweet 
clover, alfalfa and the failure of red clover.— 
Goodrich Bros. Co., P. E. Goodrich, pres. 


ED. F. MANGELSDORF & BRO. 


Buyers and sellers of 
Sweet Clover, Alfalfa, Lespedeza, Clovers, Timothy, Grasses, Fodder, Seeds, Sudan Grass, Soy Beans, 


St. Louis, Missouri 
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Winchester, Ind.—Field seed trade, clover, 
alfalfa, etc., is picking up rapidly. Farmers 
will be sowing clover on wheat in the next 
thirty days. Some timothy moving, be more 
of this seed sold this spring than usual on 
account of the high price of domestic clover. 
—Goodrich Bros. Co. 


Louisville, Ky.—Arnold B. Collins, B. B. 
Finzer and N. H. McNair have bot the in- 
terest of Pres. Kirby L. Chambers in the 
Chambers Seed Co. Mr. Collins, who is at 
the head of Jewell & Sons, will be president, 
B. B. Finzer, vice pres. and general manager, 
and Mr. McNair, a nephew of Mr. Chambers, 
will be sec’y-treas. The company was estab- 
lished 65 years ago and at one time was 
known as Lewis & Chambers, composed of 
four partners, Mr. Chambers being the only 


survivor. He is retiring to his estate near 
New Castle, Ky. 
Orders to cease from unlawful price dis- 


criminations, in violation of the Robinson- 
Patman Act, have been entered by the Fed- 
eral Trade Commission against four firms 
selling nitrogen-fixing bacteria, which is a 
commercial inoculant used for promoting the 
growth of leguminous plants. The orders are 
directed against Agricultural Laboratories, 
Inc., Columbus, O.; Hansen Inoculator Co., 
Inc:, Urbana, Illi; Albert Le and tacitiesD: 
Whiting, trading as The Urbana Labora- 
tories, Urbana, Ill, and The Nitragin Co., 
Inc., Milwaukee. 


New Brunswick, N. J.—New Jersey farm- 
ers face a “most acute” situation this year 
because suitable seed of alfalfa and red and 
alsike clover is “comparatively scarce and ex- 
pensive,’ H. R. Cox, extension service agron- 
omist at the State College of Agriculture, 
Rutgers University, warned in an address be- 
fore the annual meeting of New Jersey seed 
dealers here Jan. 15. Declaring about 200,- 
000 acres of alfalfa and red and alsike clover 
are grown in the state each year, and that 
the annual value of these crops exceeds 
$5,000,000. Mr. Cox said the available supply 
of desirable seed “must be used carefully.” 
He attributed scarcity of suitable seed to the 
drought of last year.—B. J. 


Seed Council Improves 


Legislation 


Assembly Bill No. 1899 failed to pass the 
last California legislature. A meeting of the 
California Seed Council last March, adopt- 
ing a resolution “that the Seed Council go 
on record as opposed to Assembly Bill No. 
1899 as now drawn, but that the Council is 
ready to cooperate with all agencies in bring- 
ing about the distribution and use of better 
seed,” resulted in appointment of a com/’ite 
of seedsmen to study the bill. 

Working with the legislators this com’ite 
effected rewriting of the bill and elimination 
of its objectionable features. The rewritten 
bill has since passed the California Assembly 
and moved to the Senate. 

Remarks Pres. John O. Knox of the Cali- 
fornia Seed Council: 

“Without the organization of the Seed 
Council, I feel that the seedsmen would have 
had considerable difficulty in heading off this 
legislation. The open forum discussion, and 
the understanding of each others’ problems 
among the delegates at the Council is re- 
sponsible for the satisfactory compromise on 
this legislative bill. Furthermore, we have 
established a precedent which should go a 
long way toward getting cooperation in any 
future legislation.” 


Cow Peas 
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Wisconsin Seedsmen Working 
for Better Seeds 


A unanimous ballot re-elected old officers 
at the annual convention of the Wisconsin 
Seed Dealers Ass’n, held at Fond du Lac, 
Jan. 5, where more than 40 of the state’s 
seed dealers gathered. The re-elected officers 
are Henry Michels, Fond du Lac, pres.; C. 
Q. Dunlap, Milwaukee, vice-pres.; J. W. 
Jung, Randolph, sec’y-treas. 


PRES. HENRY MICHELS, in his annual 
address, touched on the seedsman’s duty to 
his customers, and the future for agricul- 
tural production. He said: 


Seeds are more than just another commodity 
to be passed on to the trade as so much feed 
or machinery. The seeds our customers buy are 
the foundation of their farming operations. It is 
no great exaggeration to say that the farmer 
will prosper about in proportion to the amount 
of thought and work expended upon his seed, 
both by himself and by those all along the line 
involved in the production, processing and mar- 
keting of them. 

The growing complexities of agriculture de- 
mand an increasing number of services and 
more critical selection and processing of the 
seedsmen’s stocks. While this farm demand 
loads greater responsibilities upon us, it also 
makes us a more important cog in agricultural 
production and insures to us business which, 
under less rigorous standards, would go to those 
less qualified to handle it. 

The total volume of seed business today is 
several times as great as it was at the turn 
of the century when the world first became con- 
scious of the importance of seed quality. There 
can be no question that, in a large measure, 
this increased business is due to higher stand- 
ards and it seems certain that the increase will 
continue for a long time. 


Recognition of the quality seed principle has 
lifted the seedsman above the plane of the ordi- 
nary merchandiser of a commodity to a position 
Where he plays a part that is indispensable. 
The seed trade has cooperated and planned 
freely with farmers, with experiment stations 
and with standardizing agencies, to the end 
that agriculture could become more stable and 
efficient. Most gratifying was the respect that 
the agronomists had for the seedsman and his 
business at last year’s meeting of the Interna- 
tional Crop Improvement Ass’n. Not a hostile 
thought was expressed. The seedsman was con- 
sidered a legitimate tradesman and a necessary 
link between the agronomist and the producer 
of better bred stocks on the one hand and the 
user of these stocks on the other. We have 
much to gain and nothing to fear by cooperat- 
ing with these agencies to the fullest extent. 
Modern plant breeding has opened up important 
possibilities for the enlargement of the seeds- 
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man’s activities and holds promise of still great- 
er developments. 


Hybrid corn, as an example, has already 
proved a valuable addition to the seedsman’s 
lines and its potentialities have hardly been 
touched. Wisconsin is following a sound policy 
in surrounding the production and the market- 
ing of hybrid corn with every precaution to 
insure the value of the seed that is passed on 
to the user. Our state has wisely taken the 
stand that if the benefits of hybrid corn are to 
be: realized to the fullest extent, then the 
farmer who plants the seed must be assured 
that he is getting the best available. This 
cautious attitude will prove a stimulant to our 
business rather than a burden. 

Some European countries practice advanced 
methods in the management of grazing lands. 
Much of our pasture area is merely land con- 
sidered useless for any other purpose. With 
proper management, the best land on the farm 
when used for pasture may be made to return 
an income equal to that from any other crop. 
If better practices result in the more liberal use 
of seeds in pastures, the seedsman will be an 
incidental gainer. 

Heretofore, breeding efforts have been con- 
fined largely to the improvement of grains and 
corn. Work is already under way with clovers 
and grasses which will soon be productive of 
practical results. The seed will eventually move 
thru seed channels and it behooves us to watch 
these developments closely. 

I am satisfied that present developments in 
the field of agronomy will soon open up many 
new lines for the seedsman. 


F. W. KELLOGG, Milwaukee, speaking 
on the outlook for the seed trade, analyzed 
existing conditions and recommended several 
changes in merchandising practices. Reor- 
ganization and increased activity of the Wis- 
consin Seed Council he believed to be needed 
by the trade. A com’ite was appointed con- 
sisting of Mr. Kellogg, as chairman, C. Q. 
Dunlap, F. E. Parker, and Henry Michels, to 


carry forward Council reorganization. 


DR. O. S. AAMODT, of the University 
of Wisconsin, believed that farmers are show- 


Imports of Forage Plant Seeds, 


Imports of forage plant seeds during De- 
cember and during the six months ending 
December, compared with the like periods 
in 1936, as reported by the Buro of Plant 
Industry have been as follows, in pounds: 

7--December-—, July 1 to Dec. 31 


1937 1936 1937 1936 
PAO hte be chee co oe 553,600 266,000 1,910,600 1,344,600 
Bluegrass, 

Canadan suse 37,700 7,200 60,000 42,300 
Bluegrass, 

Kentucky x2 fete paid eects 100 
Brome, smooth 140,500 145,900 364,400 454,600 
Clover, alsike.. 105,500 340,100 376,500 1.844,800 
Clover, crimson 104,600 166,400 1.811,300 5.283,300 
Clover, red..... 906,400 2,330,500 1,893,900 3,517,600 
Clover, white.. 862,400 258,600 1,887,700 835,200 
Fescue, meadow 2.200 ...... 2,200 1,700 
Grass, orchard. 44,800 45,600 89,900 1,281,500 
Millet: fox tallaxucn,.css melee: | austen 5.200 
Whb-gnbhescealonigseaaran. codes!  oodbo. 9,600 
Mixtures"erass (75... 45.800) meee oe 78,800 
Rape. winter... 991,400 227,200 2.714 000 6,617,200 
Ryegrass, Ital.. 194,100 500 758,700 13,800 
Ryegrass, f 

perennial .... 191,500 16.200 655,800 434,800 
DAN GeKORD OY bGeco te pomkomine 43,700 1.300 72,000 
Vetch, common 259,600 25,000 2,303.800 79,700 


Vetch, hairy... 28,800 252,100 5,273,900 2,073,600 
Vetch, Hun- 

SATIAN Gere coals cine se metre sa 284-200 erervecet 
Bentgrass ..... 600 3,200 8,700 6,900 
Bluegrass, 

Ewan i Aneoo ACK 2900" cistencies 4,400 
Bluegrass, 

TOUS eels 149,000 75,300 435.200 201,400 
Bluegrass, 

WOOG: gosvecctdes 400 1,400 1.500 1.900 
Clover. sucklins 5,300 2,200 15.600 44.100 
Mostanvwwerested jis “Wow 15,500 6,900 
Fescue. 

Chewings .... 64.900 114.000 589,700 815,100 
Fescue, other.. 13,000 1,300 69.900 48.800 
GrasseeDalkicnn. ae 44000 Ne tonsa 69.000 33,300 
Grass Guinean. ct L00) Maen» 1,100 1.100 
Grass, molasses’ 9,900  ...... 13.200 2.200 
Ghai, agtebieno. Bamodke sooneoo 1,100 909 
@rass;, Rhodes: .2,400 -..... 22.700 4,100 
Grass. velvet... COO Taper rent 1,400 600 
Medick, black... 5,300 ...... 88.100 14.800 
Mixturen frags. Gee. 1,000 4,200 2,500 
Sweetclover 

white ... 1,574,900 547,600 3,781,000 2,069,400 
Sweetclover, 

Pores See 203,200 105,7001,700,800 271,300 

Ay ra Ss, 

Re Rpeeted Behe 26008 ee spctsi0 3 50,600 59,200 
heatgrass, 

seeees sae wave 5,500 9,900 8,000 97,400 


ing greater willingness to pay reasonable 
prices for quality seeds, pointing out the de- 
velopment of hybrid seed corn as an example. 


DR. E. D. HOLDEN, of the Wisconsin 
experiment station, and sec’y of the Wiscon- 
sin Seed Council, told about the organization 
of the Council and its present membership, 
advising more vigorous Council activity for 
the mutual benefit of the seed trade and state 
officials. 

At the invitation of Dr. Aamodt and mem- 
bers of the University staff, plans were laid 
for holding a summer meeting of the ass’n 
at Madison. 


Hybrid Seed Corn Supply 


Greater 


Estimate of hybrid seed corn for spring 
planting indicates supplies sufficient to plant 
nearly 15,000,000 acres, or about one-seventh 
of the nation’s total corn acreage, reports Dr. 
Merle T. Jenkins, corn specialist of the U. S. 
Department of Agriculture. This is about 
five times as much as was available last year. 

Practically all of the hybrid seed is avail- 
able only to farmers in the north central 
states. lowa and Illinois, states producing 
about one-fourth of the nation’s corn crop, 
have the largest hyhkrid seed corn supply— 
enough to plant about 50 per cent of the corn 
acreage in each state. Ohio and Indiana have 
sufficient seed to plant about 30 per cent of 
the acreage; Wisconsin and Minnesota, 20 
to 30 per cent; and Nebraska, 10 per cent. 


Effect of Age, Size and Source 
of Seed Corn 


By T. A. Kiesserpacu of Nebraska Exp. 
Station 


New seed corn is preferred to old seed, 
altho seed up to 4 yr. old when well pre- 
served and of strong germination has proved 
satisfactory. Small but sound ears and ker- 
nels, stunted by drought, can be used as seed. 
In years of late maturity, seed corn may be 
harvested 1 or 2 weeks before fully ripe 
without impairing seed value if properly 
cured. 

Home-grown seed of recognized estab- 
lished varieties should be given first choice, 
although suitable seed may be introduced 
from a distance. When grown comparably 
at Lincoln, corn from extreme southeastern 
Nebraska ripened 11 days after corn from 
northeastern Nebraska, and a month later 
than that from the extreme southwestern 
panhandle section of the State. 

Regional strains from various parts of the 
United States, which required less than 100 
days to ripen at Lincoln, averaged 676 sq. in. 
of leaf area per stalk, while those requiring 
more than 140 days averaged 2,027 sq. in. The 
water needed in normal growth of corn has 
been found to increase with vegetative size 
and lateness of ripening. If seed of open- 
pollinated varieties is to be brought to eastern 
Nebraska from other States, the most suit- 
able sources appear to be points in lowa and 
Illinois of about equal or slightly more north- 
ern latitude. Seed from northern Ohio and 
southern Wisconsin and Michigan might be 
usable in central Nebraska in an emergency, 
Short-season plains States naay be considered 
as out-of-State seed sources for western 
Nebraska. 

In general, within a locality in Nebraska 
seed corn may be interchanged without re- 
spect to the soil fertility level. Irrigated seed 
corn from central and western Nebraska may 
be moved a considerable distance to dry land 
east or south, but may prove too large and 
late for dry land in the same locality. In 
contrast with open-pollinated varieties, the 
adaptation of any specific corn hybrid is un- 
affected by locality or condition under which 
the seed is produced, depending entirely upon 
the component inbred lines. 
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For shipping Buffalo Corn Gluten Feed 
containing 21.72 per cent protein instead of 
the 25 per cent stated on the label of the 
Corn Products Refining Co. was fined $50 
on a plea of guilty in the U. S. district court. 


Rochester, Minn—The Northwest Retail 
Feed Ass’n recently held a district meeting 
here with 125 present. Dr, A. J. Pacini told 
of the newest developments in vitamin E, 
and Al Hansen, supervisor of local grain 
warehouses, explained trucking regulations. 


Portland, Ore——On Jan. 26, Dean Schofield 
will appear before the Oregon Feed Dealers 
Ass’n and advise as to the final decision of 
what the college laboratory can do on the 
seed situation. He will also address the 
Washington Feed Dealers Ass’n in Seattle 
on Feb. 22.—F. K. H. 


Production of distillers dried grains in- 
creased to 14,350 tons in December which 
brought the total for the first six months of 
the season to 74,430 tons compared with 
131,190 tons for the corresponding period 
last year and 96,370 tons two years ago. 
Seasonal shipments were slightly in excess 
of production and amounted to 75,120 tons. 
—U. S. Dept. of Agriculture. 


Brewers Dried Grains production during 
December of about 7,000 tons was the small- 
est monthly output to date this season. Dur- 
ing both the 1936-37 and the 1935-36 seasons 
monthly production was the smallest during 
December. Production has been low during 
January and February in recent years be- 
cause of seasonally light production of malt 
spirits—U. S. Dept. of Agriculture. 


El] Reno, Okla—The El Reno Mill & Ele- 
vator Co. was fined $100 Jan. 11 by Federal 
Judge Edgar S. Vaught on two counts 
charging violation of the federal food and 
drug act. Charles France, attorney for the 
El Reno company, entered a nolo contendere 
plea. The government charged the firm in 
1936 shipped alfalfa meal to Texas which 
was deficient in protein content.—L. H. 


The number of cattle on feed for market 
in the 11 corn belt states on Jan. 1 was 
15 per cent greater than the number on feed 
a year earlier, it was estimated Jan. 13 by 
the Buro of Agricultural Economics. The 
number on feed in the western states was 
about 2 per cent smaller than the record 
number on feed on Jan. 1, 1937; but larger 
numbers were reported on feed in other 
important feeding areas. 


Activity in Oklahoma cottonseed crushing 
mills during the five months, August 1 to 
Dec. 31, 1937, was almost triple that in the 
corresponding period of 1936. The crushing 
mills received 227,157 tons of seed in the 1937 
period compared with 78,278 tons in the corre- 
sponding 1936 period, crushing 185,383 tons 
compared with 62,269 tons, and had on hand 
at the mills on Dec. 31, 1937, 42,266 tons com- 
pared with 17,064 tons on that date the year 
before —L. H. 


Alfalfa meal production decreased sharply 
during December and output totaled only 
19,630 tons compared with 27,950 tons for 
November and 27,280 tons for October. De- 
cember production, however, was larger than 
output during that month in recent years. 
Production, June through December, aggre- 
gated 193,070 tons compared with 197,080 
tons for comparable period the previous 
season and the average of only 130,150 tons 
for the four earlier seasons —U. S. Dept. of 
Agriculture. 
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Stipulations to refrain from certain false 
and misleading representations in advertising 
stock and poultry feed and a poultry medicine 
have been entered into with the Federal Trade 
Commission by Sargent & Co., Des Moines, 
Iowa, and Truslow Poultry Farm, Inc., trading 
as Toxite Laboratories, Chestertown, Md. 


Oklahoma City, Okla.— Wage and hour 
codes for the feed stores of Oklahoma have 
been tentatively approved by Gov. E. W. Mar- 
land and are scheduled to go into effect April 
1. The codes list the various towns according 
to population with highest salaries going to the 
larger towns. The A. class, towns of 100,000 
population or more have a minimum wage of 
$18 per week and maximum hours are 54. Class 
B. towns of 40,000 population have a minimum 
wage rate of $16 with a 57 hour week. Class 
C. towns must pay at least $13 for a 59 hour 
minimum week.—L. H. 

Chicago, Ill—Two new members, the 
Southern Milling Co., Augusta, Ga., and Ryde 
& Co., Chicago, were admitted by the directors 
of the American Feed Mfrs. Ass’n, meeting 
Jan. 14. Chairman Walker of the membership 
com’ite reported a net gain of 10 members since 
June 1, making the total now 230. The com/’ites 
on merchandising principles and credits met 
Jan. 13 to make their final reports and recom- 
mendations to the directors of the ass’n. The 
two com’ites have been working for several 
months, making a survey of the industry to de- 
termine the desires of feed manufacturers in 
regard to ass’n policy. 

Cobalt is essential in bovine nutrition. 
Neal and Ahman of the Florida Station have 
produced in calves a malnutrition that is 
prevented or cured by cobalt supplementa- 
tion and is aggravated by the use of iron 
and copper supplement. Appetite failure and 
accompanying effects on growth are most 
prominent. The probable non-specificity of 
the symptoms is considered. Indications that 
the condition is a microcytic hypochromic 
anemia are presented. Differences between 
the condition and other conditions amenable 
to cobalt supplement are explained on the 
basis of other variables. The small amount 
of cobalt in normal rations, and the difficulty 
of measuring such amounts, are stressed, 
Biological response is given as the sole 
diagnostic method at the present time. 


The National Bituminous Coal Commission 
on Jan. 12 warned code members not to 
transact business with unregistered farmers 
co-operatives, sales agents and wholesalers, 
as a violation of marketing rules. 


Feed Manufacturers to Meet 
at French Lick 


The directors at meeting Jan. 14 decided to 
hold the annual convention of the American 
Feed Mfrs. Assn. this year at French Lick 
Springs, Ind., June 9 and 10. This convention has 
been held in the East for two years and it 
was thought best to come back to French Lick 
this year. Arrangements have been made for 
improved train service from Buffalo, New York, 
Philadelphia and adjacent territory whereby 
thru sleepers with dining car service will be 
run thru to French Lick and this service will 
be very welcome to our Eastern members. 

It is said that the management of the French 
Lick Springs Hotel has spent several hundred 
thousand dollars on repairs and improvements 
in the last year, and that it is a considerably 
more attractive place than when the last feed 

convention was held there in 1935. 
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Ruling on Sales Tax Feed 
Exemption 


The California Sales Tax Division has sent 
the following instructions to its field staff : 

“With respect to sales of such products as 
hay, rolled barley, whole oats, bran, and. other 
feeds which are customarily used both in the 
production of poultry products and also for 
other than in the production of food products 
(such as feed for work stock), in the absence 
of evidence to the contrary, it will be presumed 
that such feeds sold in small units (less than 
one standard sack of grain and less than one 
bale of hay) are to be used in producing poul- 
try products. Consequently, feed exemption 
certificates will not be required to support ex- 
emption of these small quantity sales.” 

On over-counter sales invoices feed dealers 
in California are using the following rubber 
stamp for signature or certification by cus- 
tomer : 

“The undersigned purchaser certifies the 
within described personal property will be 
used only to produce livestock products for 
human consumption, or, for resale.” _ 
Occupation. Se te one Permit (Nos.ceee 


Alabama Feed Regulations 


Regulation and amendments relating to com- 
mercial feed for sale in Alabama e2dopted by 
the state board of agriculture, at its regular 
quarterly meeting, Jan. 11, are: 

Regulation 20: Peanut vine hay with mo- 
lasses containing not less than 7% protein and 
beet pulp with molasses containing not less than 
7% protein may be registered and sold in Ala- 
bama. 


Amendment to Regulation 15: In the case 
of mixed feeds containing 5% or more of added 
mineral ingredients, or other unmixed materi- 
als used as mineral supplements, and in the 
case of mineral feeds mixed or unmixed which 
are manufactured, represented and sold for 
the primary purpose of supplying mineral ele- 
ments in rations for animals or birds and other 
mineral elements generally regarded as dietary 
factors essential for normal nutrition, the mini- 
mum percentage of calcium (Ca), of phos- 
phorus (P), of Iodine and the maximum per- 
centage of salt (NaCl), if present, must be 
shown on the registration and analysis tags, 


Feed Prices 


The following table shows the closing bid 
price each week for March futures of stand- 
ard bran and gray shorts, spot cottonseed 
meal, soybean oilmeal, and No. 1 fine ground 
alfalfa meal, in dollars per ton and No. 2 
yellow corn and No. 2 yellow soybeans in 
cents per bushel: 


Minneapolis Kansas City 


Bran Midds Bran Shorts 
INOV. 8iiv<.<cen 19.00 19.00 17.90 19.00 
TOG Fy Bias arent 18.50 18.50 17.75 19.00 
DOG. Pliniciests 19.50 19.75 18.50 19.85 
DSEs o LSicen a 19.75 20.00 18.35 19.50 
DGG eke en 19.50 19.50 18.65 20.05 
WEG" Sires sas 19.50 19.50 18.55 19.85 
Janic ) eSiteee se 21.00 21.00 19.80 21.30 
Jan. 16.. 22.00 21.50 20.00 22.15 
Janis, 2B sicn enn 2o.00 22.00 20.80 22.15 
St. Louis Chicago 

Bran Shorts Soybeans Meal 

INO Vic sdutateieetens 20.00 21.60 921%, 28.70 
Deck VSkwe 8 19.90 21.25 9316 28.00 
Dees Whisicats 20.60 21.50 94 28.00 
DeGiee Loins gee 20.40 21.65 9436 27.70 
WOGH 24. csv 20.75 21.20 97%, 29.20 
Deer Bilge. den 20.70 22.00 94%, 28.50 
ENS eSierene hts 21.90 23.10 OF 30.00 
Je low 22.20 24.35 994% 30.00 
FONT. Gee hice on 23.00 24.00 10336 29.70 

Cottonseed Kansas 

Meal ; City Chicago 

. Worth Memphis Alfalfa Corn 

~» 26,00 23,00 21.50 54 
.- 26.00 20.75 22.00 56 

. 25.00 21.00 21.50 56% 

. 25.00 22.00 22.00 59% 

25.00 22.50 22.50 60% 

25.00 22.25 22.50 61y, 

Jan. Je errpeie eOonOO 23.00 22.50 62% 
Janse diceteae 25.00 23.50 22.50 60% 
Vail” Z2eenscien, 2OCOU 24.00 22.50 605% 
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as well as the common names of all ingredients 
present in the feed. 


Amendment to Regulation 18: Five and 
ten pound packages of commercial feed may be 
sold in Alabama if properly labeled to comply 
with this state’s feed law and when these pack- 
ages are packed in fifty or one-hundred pound 
containers which bear a correct analysis tag 
and Alabama feed inspection stamp to comply 
with the law. 


Fish Meal Studies 


_ Dr. J. R. Manning, of the Buro of Fisheries, 
investigator for the Ass’n of American Feed 
Control Officials, at the ass’n’s annual conven- 
tion, reported as follows: 


We have started in our technological lab- 
oratory at Seattle, Wash., a study of fatty acids 
in fish meals. The bureau’s technologist in 
charge at Seattle reports the following: 


We do not have much data on this subject 
other than a few determinations which were 
made incidental to studies on the determination 
of fat in fish meal. While not considered as 
conclusive data, they do indicate a difference in 
the acidity of the solvent extract of fish meal 
due to nature of solvent used, the variation with 
different solvents with time of extraction, and 
the fact that free fatty acids increase as meal 
becomes oxidized. These data are as follows: 


Free Fatty Acid in Solvent Extracts 
7-Meal No. 1, -—Meal No. 2~ 
(Oxidized in laboratory) 
4 24 4 8 24 
DiS ets tSssshrs: 
Percentage————_—__,, 


Solvent hrs. hrs. 


Pet. Ether ES) De lS PN CONEY sh 
Carbone Bisuli. 5955) 1010) 138k6 68:5, 8:6) 98-7 
ACETONE, — (tei cies 13780149" 2250 deo 4 78 
Ethyl Ether G2 Gh GlGie Lies 1028) 955 
@hioroformy o...) 13:4 13.3" 1855 9.7 D7 9.6 
BenZene: main. wyites al Lee gD RS ae 8:0 7 ee 
8 hrs., 24 hrs., etc., means actual period of 

extraction. i Je) 


Our technologist at Seattle, R. W. Harrison, 
also has reported on these studies to the Ass’n 
of Official Agricultural Chemists this year un- 
der the title of “Fat in Fish Meals.” 


In our technological laboratory at the Uni- 
versity of Maryland, College Park, we have 
begun investigation of possible toxic properties 
in certain fish meals. In recommending this 
project to our administrative superiors in the 
Buro of Fisheries, we said: “Because of the 
extensive and widespread use of fish meals in 
recent years in mixed feeds and in livestock 
rations, a problem has arisen among feed con- 
trol chemists to develop indices of decomposi- 
tion in fish meal. Fish meals are made from 
many types of raw material which vary con- 
siderably in quality and composition and by 
varying methods of manufacture. Because of 
this fact, the feed control chemists of the Fed- 
eral Department of Agriculture and of the 
states are presented with a serious problem in 
administering the feed laws for the protection 
of the farmer.” 


In our Washington laboratories we are co- 
ordinating the work of the various laboratories 
on the different phases of the problem. In ad- 
dition, we have been getting some excellent 
help from some of the states. In analyses 
made by the feed control laboratory of the 
State of Maryland of more than 50 samples of 
commercial fish meals taken off the market in 
recent months, the free fatty acid content of 
these fish meals was found to vary from 1 to 
6% per cent and the free fatty acid content 
of the oil extracted from these meals was 
found to vary from 7% to 62 per cent. Thus, 
you will see that there is great variation in the 
free fatty acid content of commercial fish meals. 
Two important questions arise in this connec- 
tion. The first is whether the free fatty acid 
content is an accurate index of the relative 
freshness or the relative decomposition of the 
meal. The second question is whether this free 
fatty acid, in itself or in company with other 
so-called decomposition products, is toxic to 
farm animals. 


Michigan Feed Rulings 


The Michigan department of agriculture 
has ruled that the clause in the new law 
providing that the name of the actual man- 
ufacturer must be shown on all packages of 
feeding stuffs will not merely apply to mixed 
or manufactured feeds, but will cover 
Straight mill products and straight feeding 
ingredients, including all articles listed as 
feeding stuffs in the law. 

Stamps are to be furnished for packages 
of 1, 5, 10, 25, 50 and 100 Ibs. 

Manufacturers registering a number of 
brands may elect to use the straight fee of 
$20 for some of their feeds and the tax fee 
for others, bearing in mind, however, that it 
one particular brand is started on either the 
brand fee or the tax fee it must be continued 
on that basis thruout the licensing year. 

R. M. Field, pres. of the American Feed 
Mfrs. Ass’n, on Jan. 22 received from W. C. 
Geagley, state analyst, Lansing, Mich., the fol- 
lowing regulation: 


“Concentrates or trade-named articles that are 
registered or licensed with the Department and 
are correctly labeled as to the name and per- 
centage of the ingredients present may be used 
in the manufacture of mixed feeds under the 
following conditions : 

‘That the percentage of such a concentrate 
or trade-named article must be shown regard- 
less of how much or how little there is present, 
followed by a parenthetical statement naming 


soy 


each ingredient present in the concentrate’. 


This means that where concentrates have been 
registered as such with the Department and the 
proper declaration made as to percentage of 
ingredients present in amounts of less than 5%, 
such concentrates may be mixed with grain 
and other ingredients into a completed feed 
and the completed feed registered simply show- 
ing the percentage of such concentrate in the 
completed feed with a list of the ingredients 
present in the concentrate, and it will not be 
necessary in such registration of the completed 
feed to show the percentage amount of any of 
the ingredients in the concentrate. 
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To TURKEY RAISERS 
Turkey World 


The Publications carrying the CLO-TRATE 
message to your customers are leaders in 
their field. . . carefully selected because of 
their circulation, editorial content and 
reader interest. And actual tests have 
proven them to be most productive in 
stimulating consumer interest. 

Many of your customers and prospects are 
reading one or more of the magazines on 
the CLO-TRATE list and are familiar with 
CLO-TRATE advertisements. When you 
call their attention to the fact that you are 
fortifying your feeds in vitamins A and D 
with CLO-TRATE, they will appreciate 
that you are using an oil supplement in 
which they can have complete confidence. 
Profit from CLO-TRATE advertising by 
letting your customers and prospects know 
that you use CLO-TRATE in ALL your 
feeds. 
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Manganese in Poultry Nutrition 


_C. Norris, of Cornell University, before Nutrition School for Feed Manufacturers. 


(Concluded from page 40, Jan. 12) 


Supplementing commercial poultry rations 
with manganese. Before the discovery by 
Wilgus and his associates that manganese is 
markedly effective in preventing perosis, it 
was known that oat feed, rice bran and the 
wheat millfeeds helped greatly in preventing 
the incidence of perosis when used in liberal 
amounts. In 1936 Sherwood and Fraps re- 
ported that the ash of wheat gray shorts 
greatly reduced the incidence of perosis. At 
the same time Wilgus and his associates re- 
ported that there is a correlation between the 
perosis-preventing properties of feedstuffs and 
their manganese content. A table giving the 
manganese content of the feedstuffs used by 
Wileus in his experimental work is presented 
below: 


Manganese Content of Feedstuffs 
Manganese 


Feedstuff— p.-p.m. 
MOLLOW a CODM, , MGA’ cr. tele eaten ncte marcus makers 9 
PNAC eth ese pe RTS re ci fhe CU ty rc, er ae te Sheen Onl 
UP OAG A ree hak ete Lee aise Shading, aiuraie ace 48 
Wheat .standard” mid@lings «2. tdindccs ea 144 
IRGC GO Silo UT A ete. tos a evensce, + wile ane Domes. tO 
AWUMUVEEWE Vordeneh «Se 5 CP oemRe Mee rte ay a cite mee en 154 
VON CLT Um pate cae ee. ess tet ccc meaee halons 166 
Dehydrated alfalfa ......... OM EE Cor 29 
NOR TS Cie ry, WACO Ag tise ses Ce 1 
SOV Nea Ol TMEAl), cq weir vw cleimen.< Cees once 36 
IY WES ol SVE (6 Von a eG BSA Gh 002 Y 20 es Perera eracce fac ce aro Be, 
AVOthes sbi ineale cole hee ste celle a aoe oe 21 
PAU VErIZed. IMeSCONC cawlsn oie sae nle esis 6 88 


amount of manganese in poultry rations de- 
pends largely upon the amount of the wheat 
millfeeds used in them. Even when liberal 
amounts of wheat millfeeds are used it is 
questionable whether or not commercial chick 
rations always contain sufficient manganese 
to keep the incidence of perosis down to the 
lowest level possible. The manganese content 
of commercial chick rations has been found 
to be variable, sometimes falling below the 
optimum level of 50 p.p.m. Hence, it seems 
to be a wise precaution to add suplementary 
manganese to chick rations in order to pro- 
tect against an occasional partial deficiency 
resulting from variability in the manganese 
content of feedstuffs. 

The manganese salt most suitable for sup- 
plementary poultry rations is probably anhy- 
drous manganese sulfate. It can be obtained 
in a relatively pure form and in a finely pul- 


verized state and does not take up moisture 
readily. It is an inert salt and hence should 
not react with other substances in the ration. 
Fortunately also it is fairly cheap in price. 

At the present time the Cornell poultry 
department is suggesting the addition of 0.25 
lbs. of manganese sulfate per ton of chick 
mash. This increases the manganese content 
of the mash about 35 p.p.m. with the result 
that the total manganese content will vary 
from 65 to 80 p.p.m. A good margin of safety 
to take care of any abnormal variations in 
the manganese content of the ingredients of 
the mash or in requirement of chicks for man- 
eganese is thus provided. 

It is probable that an average commercial 
laying mash contains from 40 to 50 parts of 
manganese per million and that an average 
commercial scratch mixture contains from 20 
to 30 parts of manganese per million. If these 
feed mixtures are fed in approximately equal 
quantities, the laying ration contains from 30 
to 40 parts of manganese per million. Unless 
the need for manganese for egg production 
and hatchability is considerably less than that 
required for growth and bone development, 
then it is possible that a partial deficiency of 
manganese in rations for laying hens may oc- 
casionally occur. In view of this situation, 
whether or not it is advisable to add man- 
ganese to laying mash mixtures is a matter 
for the individual feed manufacturer to decide 
for himself. 


Vitamin B Deficiency 


Vitamins are essential for growth, reproduc- 
tion and-the maintenance of health, according 
to Norris and Heuser of Cornell. 

The discovery of vitamins has been of prac- 
tical importance to poultrymen, as it is now 
possible to rear chicks at any time of the year 
regardless of climatic conditions and to keep 
laying hens in confinement without apparent 
loss of health and vitality. This has led to a 
complete reorganization of the poultry indus- 
try, based on the earlier hatching of chicks and 
the year-around confinement of laying hens. 

Norris and Heuser state that the “crazy 
chick disease’ apparently is identical with 
vitamin B* deficiency. 


“Crazy Chick’’ having Vitamin B Deficiency 


The birds lose control of the legs and‘ ex- 
hibit head retraction. Chicks suffering from 
“vitamin-B.” deficiency first appear to lose their 
sense of balance and control of locomotion. 
They “turn cartwheels” and finally lay on their 
sides with their heads slightly retracted. It 
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Practical 
Poultry Farming 


By L. M. Hurd 


This revised and enlarged edition is right 
up-to-date and contains all important dis- 
coveries in poultry raising made in recent 
years, 

The book contains the latest information 
on feeding, a complete discussien of the new 
vitamin G, practical information on the two- 
story poultry house and heating, disinfect- 
ing incubators, battery brooding and rais- 
ing chicks on screened platforms, and the 
latest discoveries in treating pests and dis- 
eases, including Leukemia, and the newest 
information on disinfecting houses. This 
edition also describes the new methods of 
feeding turkeys. 

Printed on enamel book paper from large 
type and well bound in cloth. 480 pages, 33 
chapters, and 200 engravings. Weight 2 lbs. 
Price $2.50 plus postage. 
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is distinct from polyneuritis, which is chiefly 
characterized by head retractions. This disease 
is no longer common in commercial flocks, 


Too Much Cheap Grain May 
Be Fed to Poultry 


Cheap grain may be the death y some poul- 
try in Towa this year. 

Not because the grain itself is toxic, but 
because some poultrymen are eliminating im- 
portant supplements and feeding grain to ex- 
cess, says W. R. Whitfield, Towa State College 
extension poultryman. 

He explained that excessive and unbalanced 
grain feedings increase the fat on mature birds, 
bringing about poor health and death. 

“This high mortality can be reduced by add- 
ing such necessary proteins as milk and meat 
scraps or tankage to the grain ration along 
with the required amounts of minerals and 
vitamins. It is a good idea to use a maximum 
of home grown grain when it is cheap, he 
pointed out, but this should not be done at the 
expense of a balanced ration. 

At this time of year, cod-liver oil or sar- 
dine oil containing vitamin D is an essential 
part of the poultry diet. 


Calcium and Phosphorus 
Balance of Laying Hens 


A study by C. L. Morgan of the South 
Carolina Exp. Sta. shows that with the 
usual laying ration the hen receives sufficient 
phosphorus to meet her requirements as in- 
dicated by the cumulative positive phos- 
phorus balance. During heavy egg produc- 
tion the hen is in most cases in negative 
calcium balance, particularly during the first 
few months of lay. 

A pause in egg production may be associ- 
ated with a cumulative negative calcium bal- 
ance, however, good layers restore their 
calcium supply and remain in production. 
The return to positive calcium balance may 
be due to an internal adjustment of calcium 
output which results in a reduction of the 
amount of egg shell secreted. 

A high producing hen utilizes a greater 
per cent of her calcium intake in egg produc- 
tion. Loss of calcium does not appear to 
be associated with molt. Calcium utilization 
may be an individual characteristic of the 
hen. 


Distillery Slop in Chick Rations 


In a series of experiments described in 
Circular 46 of the Kentucky Station in which 
distillery slop was fed at varying levels in 
a growing ration for chicks, thin distillery 
slop proved unsatisfactory as a supplement 
to an all-mash ration. 

Three separate trials were conducted in 
which thick distillery slop containing from 
8.5 to 9 per cent solids and prepared from 
mash which contained approximately three 
times as much corn as other grain replaced 
approximately one-half, four-fifths, and all 
of the corn in the chick-growing ration. The 
slop was fed ad libitum, in separate contain- 
ers, except for one lot where the slop was 
mixed with the mash in the proportion of 
1 part of mash to 2 parts of the slop. 

In all cases the ration containing the slop 
produced birds of greater average weight at 
10 weeks of age than those on the all-mash 
ration. The amount of slop required to re- 
place 1 lb. of mash varied considerably in 
the different trials, averaging about 16 Ib. in 
the first and 24 lb. in the third trial. 

Cooking and flavor tests with broilers 
showed individuals from all lots to be ex- 
ceptionally tender and of good flavor. Birds 
on the all-mash ration and those which re- 
ceived mash mixed with the slop had a high- 
‘er percentage of fat than birds receiving the 
y slop ad libitum. 


Oats for Single Grain Poultry 
Ration 


The lowa Experiment Station has deter- 
mined the rate of growth of Single Comb 
White Leghorn chicks reared on rations in 
which ground yellow corn, ground wheat, 
or ground whole oats was the sole source 
of cereal grain, supplements of dried but- 
termilk, ground oystershell, steamed bone- 
meal, salt, and cod-liver oil being included in 
each ration. 

Oats proved to be the most satisfactory 
single grain, a ration containing 81.5 per 
cent of oats with the above supplements pro- 
ducing good growth and excellent feather- 
ing. A ration containing the same amount 
of corn with the same supplements was not 
satisfactory from the standpoint of growth, 
feathering, or the number of cases of perosis 
which developed. 

Wheat in the ration gave results interme- 
diate between those from oats and from 
corn. Apparently a factor essential for good 
growth and good feathering was present in 
oats and to a lesser extent in wheat. but was 
lacking in corn. 


Poultry Feeding Experiments 


SOUTH AFRICAN experiments compar- 
ing yellow maize and kafir-corn, both as grain 
and meal, for growth of chicks and egg pro- 
duction of hens, reported by P. J. Serfontein, 
found no significant differences so long as ade- 
quate green feed was included in the ration to 
fill the vitamin A requirements of the birds. 

In the absence of green feed the birds were 
found to do better on the yellow maize ration 


than on the kafir-corn. 


THE EFFECT on digestibility of feeding 
fine and large size granite grit to poultry was 
slight in digestibility trials reported by J. C. 
Fritz, U. S. Department of Agriculture. Two 
male birds, raised to maturity on screen floors 
and without access to grit, were prepared for 
the digestibility trial with artificial ani, and 
were fed southern field peas and an all-mash 
laying diets in the two tests. 

The feeding of grit slightly improved digesti- 
bility of dry matter, but its greatest effect was 
noticed in the digestion of fat. 


TO FIND the effect of heat on the nutritive 
value of soybean meal, Wilgus, Jr., Norris 
and Heuser used White Leghorn chicks to test 
the protein efficiency and the vitamin G (B,) 
content of three samples of soybeans and of 
seven soybean meals produced from them un- 
der controlled conditions. 

The expeller, hydraulic and solvent manu- 
facturing methods produced meals of equal 
protein efficiency under optimum conditions, but 
the protein efficiency of the expeller and hy- 
draulic processed meals varied with the tem- 
perature and time of exposure to heat. Raw 
beans demonstrated low protein efficiency. 


Omaha, Neb.—A farm referendum in Ne- 
braska and western Iowa,’ conducted by an 
Omaha newspaper, showed a 302 to 16 vote 
against compulsory control of crop produc- 
tion; a 303 to 15 vote against compulsory 
control “of what you market as a desirable 
and. necessary feature of farm aid legislation.” 


Cleveland, O.—The 
beard of the Seventh 
try Congress met here Jan. 5 to 8 to 
consider preparations for the Congress to 
be held here from July 28 to Aug. 1, 1939. 

Farm flocks began the year 1938 with the 
smallest number of hens and pullets of lay- 
ing age on hand January 1 in the 1925-38 
record. The reported average number per 
flock was 77.4, which compares with Janu- 
ary 1 numbers of 84.2 in 1937, with 80.6 in 
1936, and with 78.3 in 1935. The 10-year 
1925-34 average January 1 number is 87.5. 


general executive 


World’s Poul- 


New York, N. Y.—The recent severe break 
in the stock market proved that federal reg- 
ulation of the market is detrimental to in- 
vestors because it reduces liquidity, declared 
Charles R. Gay, pres. of the New York 
Stock Exchange. 
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Hence, years after 
heavy operation a 
SCHUTTE grinder 
will give the same 
performance and 
fine grinding as 
on its first day. 


Send 
for the 
10 
Big 
Reasons! 


Schutte Pulverizer Co. 
27 Clyde Avenue Buffalo, New York 


Poultry 


Production 


by Lippincott and Card 
(5th Editien—Revised) 


Every elevator that grinds and mixes 
poultry feeds needs this new, quick-refer- 
ence volume, devoted to practical manage- 
ment of poultry enterprises. Prepared by 
noted authorities, it includes 238 illustra- 
tions. Considers culling, prevention and 
cure of diseases. incubation, brooding, hous- 
Ing. ventilation, etc., and gives 63 pages to 
selection and compounding of feeds, to 
feeding methods and the nutrient require- 
ments of poultry 

Bound in cloth, 723 pages, 
dexed. Weight 4 Ibs. Price, 
postage. 
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fully cross in- 
$4.00, plus 


Chicago, IIl. 


Brewers’ 


Corn Gluten Feed, Corn Oil Cake Meal, 
Dried Grains 


ANHEUSER-BUSCH 


Malt Sprouts 


ST. LOUIS 
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Unraveling Feed Laws 


By H. A. Hatvorson, Minnesota Dept. of 
Agriculture, before Northwest Feed 
Manufacturers Ass’n 


All states in the Union except Idaho, Mon- 
tana and Nevada now have feed control laws. 
All these laws are very much alike, and still 
they are very unlike. They are alike in their 
important provisions, which specify the guar- 
anteed analysis and other information required 
on the label. They differ greatly in the amounts 
of and means by which license fees and ton- 
nage taxes are assessed. 


Considering that there are 48 separate state 
legislatures, which meet every two years, and 
that members of these bodies are frequently 
requested by their constituents to enact laws 
to protect them against fraud and unscrupulous 
practices on the part of people that sell them 
feed, it is not surprising that we have had nu- 
merous changes in feed regulatory laws in the 
last few years. 

Wyoming stands alone in having a feed 
law which requires payment of neither a license, 
a registration fee nor a tonnage tax; 17 states 
have no license fee at all, but secure revenue 
from a tonnage tax alone. This tax varies from 
8c to 25c, and averages 17c. 

Sixteen states operate on a license feegor 
brand tax without the tonnage tax. The license 
fees in these states vary from $3.00 to $25.00. 
They average $13.45 per brand. There is a 
noticeable tendency now as exemplified in New 
York, Ohio and Wisconsin, to employ a gradu- 
ated brand tax ranging from $5.00 to $25.00, 
the lower amounts being for retailers who man- 
ufacture brands of feed which are sold at one 
location only, and the higher tax for wholesale 
manufacturers who have retailers sell their 
brands or who sell their feeds from branches in 
several localities. 

We find there are 11 states which employ 
a combination of the tonnage tax and registra- 
tion fee. The tonnage tax in these states varies 
from 4 to 20c and averages 12c. The brand tax 
in these 11 states, which also require payment 
of tonnage tax, varies from 50c to $25.00, the 
average being $3.91. 

To determine the extent to which the num- 
ber of ingredients in mixed feeds have in- 
creased, I selected at random a number of 
brands of egg mashes in four different years 
between 1920 and the present. In 1920, 8 repre- 
sentative brands averaged 9 ingredients; in 
1928, 17 egg mashes averaged 12 ingredients; 
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in 1935, the average number of ingredients in 
89 separate brands had increased to 20; and 
by 1937, 91 egg mash labels averaged 21 ingre- 
dients. There are, of course, several other types 
of feed on the market where number of ingre- 
dients greatly exceeds the averages noted. 

Many mixers do not seem to distinguish be- 
tween digester tankage, meat meal, tankage or 
feeding tankage on the one hand, and meat 
scraps on the other. If an ingredient is called 
“meat scraps,” it must be the dry rendered 
product which is generally preferred in poul- 
try feeding. Digester tankage or meat meal 
tankage is tanked under live steam or made by 
dry rendering; it may also be a mixture of dry 
rendered and tanked meat products. 

No official definition exists for “meat meal” 
although this term is frequently used to list 
an ingredient on labels. In spite of definitions 
and standards, great variability is noticed in 
the quality and palatability of meat by-prod- 
ucts sold for feeding; and one shortcoming of 
feed inspection work is that present methods of 
analysis often do not show when inferior ingre- 
dients are used. 


What Determines a Good 
Livestock Feed? 


By C. L. SHrewssury, Department of Agri- 
cultural Chemistry, Purdue University. 


It is not a simple matter to determine the 
feeding value of a feed when so many factors 
enter into such an evaluation. A balance be- 
tween proteins, energy materials, minerals and 
vitamins is necessary for the most economical 
feeding results and the relation between these 
ingredients varies with animals of different ages 
and kinds of livestock. 

Therefore, it is practically impossible to 
state in numerical terms or by any single desig- 
nation that a feed has this or that feeding value. 
The real feeding value of a mixed feed can- 
not be determined by simply adding up the 
amounts of the various nutrients contributed 
by the parts which make it up, but neverthe- 
less these must be considered in any evalua- 
tion. The feeder should keep in mind the 
chemical analysis, the value of the various pro- 
teins, carbohydrates, and fats and such fac- 
tors as palatability, laxative effect, and fiber 
content and not overlook the vitamin content 
when selecting a feed for livestock. 


In this connection the Indiana State Tag 
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Attractive Feed Advertising Sign of Superior Feed Mills at Oklahoma City. 


The GRe HEALERS JOURNAL 


is a real help since it states the percentage of 
protein, fat and fiber in a feed and also lists 
the ingredients that go to make it up. It is 
well to remember that optimal amounts of 
nutrients are more economical than using only 
enough to meet minimum needs. 


Casein to Supplement Barley 


On the Pacific Coast and in some other 
areas the feed most readily available is bar- 
ley, and to utilize this grain its deficiencies 
must be supplied. 


E. H. Hughes, animal husbandman of the 
California Agr. Exp. Sta., has found that 
young growing pigs fed a diet in which the 
proteins of barley were the only source of 
protein grew very slowly and required large 
quantities of feed for a unit of increase in 
weight. 

When casein was added to such a diet 
there resulted a marked increase in rate of 
growth and a large reduction in feed re- 
quired for an increase in body substance. 


When the barley proteins in the diet were 
increased by the addition of dried brewers’ 
grains, the gains were more rapid and the 
feed consumed for 100 pound of gain were 
less than when only barley was fed. 


The possibility that the lactoflavin in 
casein is responsible for its beneficial effect 
when added to barley is suggested.” 


Over 5 Per Cent Soybeans 
Undesirable in Feed 


At the Iowa State Exp. Sta. eight types of 
rations were compared in a study of the 
effect of soybeans. Cracked shelled corn 
was the basis of all, and all lots of pigs 
were on rape pasture and were self-fed a 
mineral mixture. Various protein supple- 
ments included tankage self-fed, cracked soy- 
beans self-fed, and additions of 5, 10, and 20 
per cent of cracked soybeans, 10 per cent of 
soybean oil meal, or 9.9 per cent of soybean 
oil meal plus 1.3 per cent of soybean oil with 
corn, the grain mixture being self-fed in all 
cases. 


Pigs receiving soybeans free choice con- 
sumed a heavy allowance, particularly dur- 
ing the latter part of the trial, amounting to 
about 12 per cent of the ration over the en- 
tire period. Corn consumption was corre- 
spondingly reduced and the rate of gain 
per unit of feed was relatively high. The 
pigs receiving 10 per cent of soybean oil 
meal made slightly more rapid gains and 
required less feed per unit of gain than 
those receiving 10 per cent of cracked soy- 
beans. Additions of soybean oil to the corn- 
soybean oil meal ration improved its effec- 
tiveness in promoting gains. 

Soybeans in the diet had a pronounced 
detrimental effect on the hardness of the 
fat. The iodine number of the fat from 
pigs receiving no protein supplement and the 
above-listed supplements in order averaged 
68.87, 67.91, 78.76, 72.98, 79.99, 85.25, 71.92, 
and 79.17, respectively. It is concluded that 
more than 5 per cent of soybeans in the ra- 
tion over the entire growing and fattening 
period will result in undesirable carcasses 


iy the standpoint of the firmness of the 
at. 


An Attractive Feed Advertising 
Sign 
By Lewis Hupson. 

An attention getter that has repaid its initial 
cost after but_a short time atop the offices of 
the Superior Feed Mills, Oklahoma City, is the 
outline spectacular sign illustrated herewith. 


The clock and neon letters may be read at a 
distance of a mile. 
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SIDNEY 


Improved Corn Cracker 
and Grader 


Every custom grinder and mixer of feed can 
materially increase his business if his plant is 
equipped with an efficient corn cracker and grad- 
er. It is easy to build up a demand for its prod- 
uct. The Sidney Corn Cracker and Grader is the 
latest advance in this type of equipment. Ask us 
for detailed information. 


Sidney Grain Machinery Co. 


SIDNEY, OHIO 


GOOD 
LUBRICATION 
SAVES MONEY 


ARE YOU RECEIVING FULL VALUE FOR 
YOUR LUBRICATION DOLLAR? 


Ask Your “Mill Mutual’? Insurance Office for 
a Lubrication Booklet, or Write to Us. 


MUTUAL FIRE PREVENTION BUREAU 
Department of 


ASSOCIATION OF MILL AND ELEVATOR 
MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANIES 


400 West Madison Street 
Chicago, Illinois 


CALUMET 


(Protected by U. S. & Foreign Patents) 


is a highly specialized elevator bucket and 
to get maximum results with greatly in- 
creased capacity, there is necessarily some ' 
engineering advice required as to proper 
application. We are the ones to give it to 
you. Our regular dealers are also trained 
in this. If you are not in touch with one 


of these dealers, a letter to us will ‘get ae So! 


dependable information. 


We have no licensed manufacturers, and uf 


all who represent themselves as such are 
infringing our patent rights. © 


B. |. WELLER > 


Sole Manufacturer 
327 S. La Salle St., Chicago, Ill. — 
220 W. Chicago Ave., East Chicago, Ill. 
R. R. Howell Co., Minneapolis, 


Northwestern Representative 
; ; , 


| ARE YOU PAID) | 
FOR ALL GRAIN SHIPPED? 


Load your 
cars or trucks 


7 RICHARDSON 


Automatic 


“GRAIN SCALE. 


and be safe. It 
gives you a 
printed record 
and protects you 
against ‘‘Jack- 
ing’ Or oa ty 
tricks. 


ACCURATE and DEPENDABLE 
Be safe rather than sorry. 


Use a RICHARDSON AUTOMATIC SCALE. 


Riehardson Seale Company 


Clifton, New Jersey 


Minneapolis Omaha Wichita Chicago 
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GRAIN & FEED JOURNALS Consolidated 


HOWE 


UNFLINCHING STRENGTH 


IS A MATCH FOR TOUGHEST WEIGHING 


LEFT: Here is accuracy matching HOWE sturdiness. View shows Motor Truck Beam 


EAVY loads . shocks 

vibration .. . all of these 
the HOWE Motor Truck Scale 
welcomes with a smile. And why 
wouldn’t it? HOWE construc 
tion consists of large, sturdy 
parts—heavy pipe levers, mas- 
sive extension arms —a simple, 
powerful lever system. Bearing 
and wearing parts are kept to a 
minimum. Friction is less. Ac- 
curacy is lasting. 


Examine a HOWE Scale from 
one end to the other and you 
won’t find check rods that bind, 
complex main lever and ex- 
tension lever mechanisms to 
worry you with frequent repairs, 
time out and expense. Nor will 
you find any other “prima don- 
na” parts that cry for continual 
nursing and expert attention. 


HOWE strength stands the 
gaff of the toughest weighing 
service. HOWE pioneer ball- 
protected pivot design effective- 
ly cushions the stress of loading 
and unloading so that knife 
edges are protected § against 
scraping and destructive wear. 


Decide now to get further in- 
formation. Write for your copy 


of “First Choice by Scale Users”’. 


THE HOWE SCALE COMPANY 
RUTLAND, VERMONT 


Branches and Warehouses tn Principal Cities 


HOWE 


MOTOR TRUCK..GRAIN DUMP... WAGON.. HOPPER 


in weigh-house, Weightograph equipped. 


BALL-PROTECTED BEARINGS 
PIONEERED BY Howe! 


Scales 


FAMOUS FIRST IN 1857 


SACKING. PORTABLE..WEIGHTOGRAPH 


